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divers literary themes and persons. 

Wherein he writes with a fine disregard of the 
bookish theoric laid down by Profs. J. J. Aristotle and 
Maverick Brander. And tries to speak out his honest 
thought according to the natural soul of him, without 
compliment to the Yammerers of Tradition and Con- 
vention. 

The writers treated are modern men with whom 
the Author has passed the best hours of his mental 
life — they lived, too, as well as wrote, and in them 
the world has still a living interest. 

BENIGNA VENA will be a hand-made book, 
the product of the famous Philosopher Press at 
Wausau, Wis., and will embody the finest results of 
artistic bookmaking. 
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on English handmade paper at $2. 50 and 75 on 
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of Henry Blackwell, of New York, — could more be 
said ? All copies to be signed and numbered by the 
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T^he Jl^osher Books 



**In the new catalogue of The Mosher Books (now 
first brought forward under the name by which they have 
so long been generally known), one finds the usual year's 
harvest of esthetic characterization and poetic appreciation. 
Mr. Mosher*s catalogue is, we believe, the most literary 
piece of advertising issued in this country; and, being 
addressed only to persons who feel the appeal of purely 
literary things, it justifies itself. It is probably as well, 
however, that the plan is not followed by publishers gener- 
ally, since it is adapted to capture the scanty saving^ of 
such unfortunates as fall beneath the spell of its eloquence. 

** The new books published by Mr. Mosher this year 
include additions to all his well-known series, and some un- 
usually interesting miscellaneous titles. The new books in 
the unique Vest-Pocket Series seem likely to find demand 
equal to former issues, the editions of Aucassin and Nicolete 
and Aes Triplex being specially certain of popularity. There 
are people who maintain that few buyers of books care 
anything about the typographical excellence; be it granted; 
but even the most indifferent v/ill not reject the good when 
it can be obtained cheaper than the most slovenly product 
of the factory. 

** Almost as small in price and even more attractive in 
execution is the new Mosher edition of Mr. Yeats' play, 
*The Land of Heart's Desire.* These books are typical of 
one of the phases of Mr. Mosher's work. The larger volumes 
will never reach anything approaching a wide circulation; 
they are for the collector and the hopeless booklover; but 
the printing of small books, holding to a high literary and 
artistic ideal, is not without its result on the craft of the 
time." — The Inland Printer^ (January, 1904). 



The above Catalogue sent free on request, postpaid to any 
book lover who mentions The Papyrus. 
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In its novelistic phase he has told the family history of 
degenerates somewhat in the style of Zola's Rougnon Macquart 
series." — Philadelphia Record. 

"Written by a master hand — on the order of those which 
we have lately had from the pen of Gorky."— Herald. 

"It contains some powerful and dramatic scenes and some 
of intense human interest. It gives us vivid though carefully 
worded pictures of the saloon, the brothel, the insane ward and 
the flagellant convent, of dipsomania, morphinism, sadism, and 
scientific murder." — New York Medical Journal. 

" The subjects treated are of so delicate a character that, in 
the hands of a bungler or a writer whose mind was in any degree 
tainted by pruriency or morbidity, the story could iiot prove 
other than revolting; but under the pen of this author subjects 
rarely dwelt upon in fiction are so presented as to prove unof- 
fensive to the most sensitive among normal minds." — Arena. 
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THE WHITMANITES 



If truth abides with the minority, — as hath been said and 
as the minority always believes, — then that ''small but emi- 
nently select" body of men and women calling themselves 
the Whitman Fellowship, should be happy. I am not sure 
that, individually, they are, for the reason that most of them 
seem to be plagued with the artistic instinct, a kind of tic 
that drives people to write, or speak, or carve, or paint, or 
do something in the aesthetic way. But, in a collective 
sense, the society is doubtless as happy and self-satisfied as 
it ought to be, from its possession of the truth. A fine spirit 
of comradeship is manifest at the annual gatherings. Every- 
body knows everybody else, or with delightful informality 
makes himself or herself acquainted. Obscure as I am, I 
have never been so flattered as at these Whitman reunions, 
where the most charming people have greeted me by name, 
to my utter confusion. I take this to be the most subtle 
form of flattery, and I do not know the man who would not 
feel an inward joy at being thus saluted — the delicious pre- 
sumption being, mind you, that you have really done some- 
thing worth while. But in a very large assembly the thing 
would be impracticable or extra-hazardous; hence the pecu- 
liar charm of the Whitman Fellowship — (I do hope that 
Mr. Traubel will never let down the spiritual bars which now 
keep out the undisceming). 

This quite casual mention of Traubel prompts me to say 
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that I can not conceive the Whitman Fellowship as existing 
without him. He is Whitman's spiritual heir and he disputes 
with Ernest Crosby the distinction of having written worse 
and better poetry than the Old Man's. I fancy that he en- 
joys an advantage over Crosby, living as he does at Camden, 
N. J., where the oracles are not yet cold. Besides, Crosby is 
cursed with a versatility that sometimes almost leads one to 
suspect that he is not truly of the household of faith. He 
has humor and a satirical bent, which are lacking to the 
orphic Traubel. Such are the devilish temptations which 
beset Mr. Crosby's kind of talent that I have no doubt he is 
often urged to write a mordant criticism on Whitman and his 
cult. But let no loyal Whitmanite take alarm at the suggestion 
— Mr. Crosby will always be deterred by the precedent of his 
own poetry. . . . 

Mr. Crosby, by the way, made the very best address at the 
late reimion of the society, held at the Lafayette-Brevoort 
house in New York City. The man is good to look at, with 
his fine, wholesome personality, and good to hear, with his 
robust, pleasing voice, his perfect command of himself and of 
his audience, and his natural flow of speech. His ideas of 
Whitman as a lover of human kind, without distinction or 
exception, were on the broad plane of Whitman's own pre- 
cept The point which he made of Emerson's comparative 
coldness and narrowness was as keen as it was just. Mr. 
Crosby himself, — though I doubt if he be aware of it, — is 
more critic than philosopher, and his best efforts seem to me 
always in the line of such liberal criticism as he gave us in 
this charming discourse. In short, Mr. Crosby delighted us, 
and I am sure the honors of the day would have been his, 
sans qjuestion, but for one unhappy incident. This arose 
from his passing on through the company for inspection a 
walking stick which had been the property of the revered 
patron of the Fellowship. The natural eagerness of all 
present to see and touch a veritable relic of Walt Whitman 
was at once changed to indifference on Mr. Crosby's explain- 
ing that he had had the stick varnished, feruled and mounted 
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with a silver head!! A profound shudder ran through the 
assembly and Mr. Traubel withdrew to hide his emotion. 
Such a lack of cosmic feeling as Mr. Crosby evinced in his 
Philistine treatment of Walt Whitman's cane, goes far to 
deepen the doubt already suggested as to his being of the 
really truly Elect. . . . 

Usually there are more women than men at these Whitman 
reunions — what " lost cause " were possible, even as a mem- 
ory, without their devoted adherence! It is good to see 
the women there because their presence rescues the memory 
of Whitman from the reproach commonly cast upon it. If 
there were any avowed obscenity in Whitman — anything 
worse than the plainness of the honest word uttered with the 
poet's high purpose — the Fellowship would owe far less 
than it does to the sympathy of women. But indeed I have 
always held that women in these matters are more honest 
than men — perhaps I should say a certain kind of men, the 
kind that would profess themselves purer than other men's 
mothers and sisters. I do not myself think that the " Leaves 
of Grass" is the best possible book to put into the hands of 
an ingenue, and unlike an enthusiast at. the meeting, I do not 
expect to bring up my children on it. Neither do I give them 
the key to that infamous history of lust and slaughter which 
is contained in the Holy Bible, that divine Book by wliich 
alone we can be saved. I should not like to have them ask 
me, in their innocence, what it was that the men of the plain 
wanted to do with Lot's angelic visitors when they fought 
in their foul blindness about the doorposts. I should not 
care to have to expound for them the chaste romance of the 
daughters of Lot; or the pathetic history of the Levite and 
his concubine in the nineteenth chapter of judges. I would 
hate to have them press me hard as to the reason why Uriah 
was left to die in the front of battle — yes, it would pain me 
very much to have to show up the real character of that lust- 
ful, murderous egoist who describes himself as a lamb that 
the Lord his shepherd leads by still waters! Then there is 
that crowning atrocity of lust and blood, the Book of Esther 
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— how could I bear to sec my children turning those lurid 
pages, — even though the guilt and the shame were not for 
them to feel! Or smearing their minds with Semitic filth 
in the vile passages of the Pentateuch? Or rejoicing at the 
rescue of the guilty whore Rahab, while an innocent people 
perished at the bidding of the Lord? Or singing with Deb- 
orah the praises of that other whore and murderess, Jael? 

Truly if it came to a choice I think, after all, that I should 
prefer to put into my children's hands the " Leaves of Grass " 

— there would be so much less to explain! . . . 

Elsa Barker read a prose poem and looked it. I am some- 
what hazy as to the drift of her paper, but it is not unfortu- 
nate that a lady should compete successfully with her own 
literary works. I was sorry to miss Mr. F. Edwin Elwell's 
address, but he has only himself to blame, as he insisted on 
my taking two Vermouths and a Quantity of Claret. Being 
an invalid, this unwonted indulgence, coupled with the pro- 
fessional advice of Dr. Wiksell, retired me at an early hour. 
However, I was afterward informed by Jerome Conner, the 
sculptor, that Mr. ElwelFs talk did him great credit and, 
although the effort of an artist speaking on themes very dear 
to him, was commendably free from the use of that artistic 
implement known as the Hammer. The same applies to the 
remarks of Mr. Wm. Ordway Partridge, which I was also so 
unlucky as to lose. It is evident that the gospel of the Whit- 
man Fellowship has power to soothe even the savage breast of 
Art, and is bringing forth fruit in many unlikely places. 



THE COMING REVOLUTION 
Many are the signs and tokens of the coming Revolution in 
this country. They have multiplied within a few years past, 
and it does not require a prophet like myself to interpret 
them; yet they seem to go unheeded of the dollar-chasing 
citizenry. Those who should know are grimly silent, no 
doubt because they wish to see the storm arrive with all 
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speed; and they hope either to profit by it or to avenge their 
deeply meditated wrongs upon society. I do not much like 
these truculent waiters on destiny — their silence seems to 
me more terrible than the wildest threats of anarchy. There 
was no mercy, you remember, in the mute crowds that fol- 
lowed Louis XVI to his prison. . . . 

Notwithstanding, the Revolution may not come in our 
time, however passionately desired or violently provoked. 
Nay, it will not come an instant before the day and the 
hour set for it in the decrees of fate ; for men are quite 
powerless to hurry the Revolution. But when it does come 
at last, I fear it will be the bloodiest, the most cruel and the 
most thorough of which there is any record in history. For 
this coming Revolution will be different from any that has 
ever been known. It will have nothing to do with any 
mere question of patriotism, or sentiment; it will advance 
none of those specious pleas which men and nations usually 
invoke when they desire to go to war. No, and yet it will 
be the holiest of revolutions — a Revolution against human 
greed in the sacred cause of the people, a war between the 
House of Have and the House of Have-Not, a titanic 
struggle for life and freedom on Liberty's own chosen ground. 

Do you ask why the coming Revolution will be woriie than 
any of which history preserves the record? I will tell you: 
Because in this country the poor are being gradually driven 
into a condition of serfdom, while the rich will not be con- 
tent with anything less than the power and privileges of a 
dominant aristocracy. Moreover, it is an increasing mad- 
ness to see how there would be happiness and comfort for all 
the people, under a proper application of the natural bounties 
of the country and under a just administration of the laws. 
Neither the one nor the other seems possible in the existing 
order of things, and the enormous wealth of the nation is 
being heaped up in the hands of a strictly limited, almost 
hereditary, class. Hence the coming Revolution. Further, 
men of all conditions, even the poorest, set a higher value 
upon life and all that makes it dear, than ever in the past, 
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and so they will fight for it the more desperately and sav- 
agely, while a free rein will be given to those horrible pas- 
sions which always signalize a war between classes in a 
common country. Would to God it might not be so! — but 
dost thou think the Tree of Liberty will flourish without 
being watered with the heart's blood of the people? . . . 

I note a few of the signs and tokens of the coming Revo- 
lution, mentioned above: 

The partisans of the "strong government" idea have been 
showing their hands recently with unusual boldness, encour- 
aged no doubt by the example of a President whose stren- 
uousness can not be confined within the limits of the Consti- 
tution. That latest federal fiction, the Department of Com- 
merce, has created an outrageous precedent by first treating 
as a felon and then forcibly deporting a harmless and law- 
abiding British citizen. The executors of this worse than 
Russian outrage were able to plead the highest judicial war- 
rant for their act, — which only deepens the infamy that the 
American name has thereby incurred. Truly, this is law 
and liberty with a vengeance! Now Mr. Ernest Crosby has 
clearly pointed out that, under this arbitrary ruling and in 
the light of this definition of what constitutes an anarchist, 
Emerson and Garrison would, if living, be subject to the 
penalties of the law. Both these great men, — as also Mr. 
John Hay in his early poetic period, — were certainly anarch- 
ists of the same intellectual type as the abused British citizen 
— happy at least for the two former that they did not sur- 
vive to the era of the "greatest President since Washing- 
ton"! 

The reddest Anarch that I can anywhere discover is the 
Governor of Colorado, who ought to be made suffer a worse 
penalty than deportation. A worthy second to him is the 
swashbuckling general of the Colorado militia, and the con- 
duct of the militia in this Colorado mine war is a good 
example of what we may expect from the "military arm," 
when directed by the partisans of "strong government." It 
is true there are anarchists of the worst type on both sides 
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in this Colorado business, and I shoold not attempt to justify 
either the one set or the other. But tiie grand pattern of 
outrage and lawlessness was set by that chief Anarch, the 
Governor of Colorado, and he has made the State responsible 
for all that has followed. . . 

In the politically rotten city of Philadelphia not long ago 
a body of earnest, respectable m^ and women formifig a 
social science club, invited Miss Emma Goldman to address 
them on " The Tragedy of Woman's Emancipation." If Miss 
Goldman is an anarchist at all, she is so only in the sense 
that Emerson and Garrison were anarchists, or that any one 
is who thinks the present order of things might be bettered 
in the interest of the common people and of the Republic it- 
self. Anarchy of the same kind is preached by half the pul- 
pits and most of the newspapers in the land, not excepting 
the corrupt city of Philadelpliia. 

However, the meeting called by these earnest, respectable 
men and women was summarily prevented by the jolt-headed 
janizary commanding the police, under the direction of the 
jolt-headed mayor — both officials are of the type that has 
won for Pennsylvania the proud title of the "Rotten Com- 
monwealth." Several inoffensive persons who had bought 
tickets sought to enter the hall and quite naturally objected 
to the action of the police. They were instantly collared, 
throttled and hustled to a police station, some of them, more- 
over, being favored with the application of that pleasing 
physical process which is technically termed the " short arm." 
In the morning all were fined by a jolt-headed magistrate 
who belongs, of course, to the system which has given Penn- 
sylvania its unrivaled fame. 

Later the meeting was again advertised and Miss Gold- 
man re-engaged, but this time the official jolt-heads took 
counsel and forbore to interfere, there not being in law the 
slightest warrant for their previous action. A red-eyed pre- 
judice against Miss Goldman (who, by the way, were she all 
that the police have painted her, is not doing half so much 
to bring cm the Social Revolution as are the partisans of the 
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strong govemment idea) — seems to have been the sole ex- 
cuse for this outrage upon law and personal liberty in the 
politically rotten city of Philadelphia. . . . 

Such are a few straws which may serve to show thought- 
ful people how the wind is blowing that shall one day gather 
force to land the Revolution upon us. Far be that day! — 
yet, if it must come soon, we shall know how to face it and 
to battle bravely in the holy cause of the people. 



DECLINE OF THEOLOGY 

I find in certain religious papers a complaint that the study 
of theology is being slurred or neglected in our Protestant 
seminaries. The fact is gravely adduced as a prime cause 
of the prevalent religious indifference among the laity. A 
Chicago professor of theology entertains the gloomy view 
that the world is going to the Devil, on account of the prac- 
tical disappearance of the theologian. " Doctrine is not prized 
or understood, as in the days of our fathers," says one paper 
(the Presbyterian of Boston), and it urges divinity schools 
to reestablish the science of theology in its old place of 
honor. This same paper admits, however, that "the times 
do not favor fine theological distinctions and definitions." 
Here it is indeed on solid ground. 

But really I don't see what there is to worry about, in the 
circumstances. For what is theology? — the knowledge of 
God. Well, we have the Bible, which contains the whole 
sum of that knowledge. From it as a fountain head, most 
of the existing systems of theology have been drawn, and to 
it they appeal, with various contradiction, for their war- 
rant and authority. Haying "Moses and the Prophets," it 
is difficult to see how we can lose the real science of theology. 

It is, I grant, another matter as to the professional, extra- 
Biblical theology which had so great a vogue during the 
ages of mental darkness. That was purely obfuscation and 
a cloud of words — no science at all. Of no greater value 
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or reasonableness was the doctrine so "prized and under- 
stood by our fathers" — like the peace of the Lord, I fear 
it surpassed all human understanding. We need not lament 
the neglect into which it has fallen and we shall do very 
well not to revive, or rather not to attempt the revival of its 
"fine definitions and distinctions." When we read that 
the theologians of the Middle Ages, during which theology 
ranked as the supreme science and the theologian was often 
the only man in the community who could read or write, — 
spent their time debating how many angels could stand 
upon a needle's point, and similar foolishness, it may well 
occur to us that the world has had enough of that kind of 
theology. If any such still exists, the seminaries will do 
wisely to suppress it altogether. 

I do not believe that all of Mr. Rockefeller's money, if 
applied to this end, could revive the mediaeval respect for 
theology. For that is what the professional churchmen would 
like to see — behind their pretended concern for theology 
lurks the perfectly human desire that greater reverence and 
consequence be awarded to themselves as a class. But the 
old theologians are gone and well gone — they are no more 
likely to return again than the Heraclidae. 

As said already, the Bible remains, with its unalterable de- 
posit of the real science of theology. For Moses was the 
First Theologian; compared to him all the Popes and Coun- 
cils are of no authority or significance. Moses was not 
merely the original theologian — he was the only practical 
one. His theology was, as we are now saying, " worth while," 
for it made him the great man he was with the children of 
Israel, and it established his supremacy even unto this day. 
The great difference between Moses and later theologians 
is this: he alone knew God — nay, he once saw God, or at 
least his "hind quarters," on the Mount, as we have all read 
with bated breath. The trouble with theology ever since 
has been that, while the theologians believed they were see- 
ing God, they were in fact piously regarding the hind quar- 
ters of Moses. 
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THE ITALIAN HAND 

The vital point of the present Catholic discussion seems 
to be that the Church in this country is not getting her due 
share of red hats, or in other words, that she is not accredited 
at her full weight and dignity before the Roman Curia. That 
is evidently the view taken by the " learned priest " who has 
written a series of letters in the New York Sun, which are 
marked by uncommon frankness and acumen, as well as 
great canonical erudition. These letters, by the way, have 
done both priests and lymen good, though the learned author 
is undoubtedly wise in keeping his identity secret — his hon- 
esty would serve him an ill turn with his superiors. 

The position of this able exponent of the " American idea " 
in Catholicism, and of all who agree with him, is about as 
follows : 

The American Church is immensely rich in money and 
membership, while she is among the poorest as regards her 
possession of the greater hierarchical honors. It is justly 
felt that a single red hat is a meagre allowance for a country 
that contributes so much to the revenues of the central 
machine. Nay, it is boldly hazarded that a half-dozen red 
hats would not seriously disturb the equilibrium of this con- 
tinent. The Catholic Church in America may point with 
pride to her own loving and submissive loyalty, as contrasted 
with the unfilial attitude of the Eldest Daughter of the faith, 
who is now persecuting her ancient Mother — a Cordelia for 
a Goneril! She may justly boast that by dint of her constant 
zeal and moderate teaching, infidelity has made no progress 
among her devoted twenty millions, living as they are under 
a more democratic government than that of France; while 
it has wrought the widest and deadliest havoc in those prov- 
inces of Europe which are among the oldest appanages of 
the Universal Church. And the American Church may well 
feel that her position in a new world of unexhausted riches, 
with a future of the grandest possibilities, the great number 
and spiritual solidarity of her communion, together with her 
impressive and ever increasing material wealth, are Worth 
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more in a real sense than all the traditions of a sapless and 
outworn Ultramontanism. 

But the Italian directorate cares everything for the past 
of Rome and nothing for the present and future of America. 
It seems to hold the prevalent European view, that America 
is only a brief experiment which will some day, — and that 
perhaps no distant one, — be swallowed up in anarchy. It 
distrusts the American spirit quite as much as it loves Amer- 
ican money — nay, it recognizes in the former a rival and 
an enemy. So the Italian machine deals out its favors to 
the prelacy of this country with a chary hand. It does indeed 
occasionally bestow a medal or a ribbon upon some politician 
or other influential or moneyed person — who is, of course, 
always chosen for his merits and his modesty. It has even 
tried to naturalize in this democratic country the European 
custom of conferring titles that are presumed to carry some 
warrant of nobility, and has thus entered into a kind of com- 
petition with the fortune-hunting aristocrats of the old world. 
Needless to say, the attempt has caused a great amount of 
scandal and no end of heart-burnings among the faithful — 
in truth, the hyperbolical vulgarity of this piece of Curial 
enterprise foredoomed it to failure. 

Besides, it was crassly evident that the machine in these 
affairs was giving little or nothing for the most substantial 
"value received." Now the brisk clerics of the American 
Church, reared in our intense political atmosphere, do not 
need to learn the rudiments of politics even from Italian 
masters, and they have an accurate notion of what is fairly 
due them in the allotment of ecclesiastical patronage. But 
the Italian prejudice that overlooks such a man as John Ire- 
land, and the Italian covetousness that is singly bent on 
monopolizing the cardinalate for its own purpose, are still 
allowed to work their will. For there is no indecision like 
priestly indecision and there is no cowardice like priestly 
cowardice: — yet even of both these things there is some- 
times in this world an end. 

The Roman Curia has apparently never recovered from the 
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late Dr. McGlynn's very sensible remark, that he saw no 
reason why the Pope should not put on a high hat and walk 
down Broadway; and it is devoutly resolved to postpone such 
a consummation to the farthest limits of time and possibility. 
But, after all, it is money that settles most things in this 
world, as the wise Church knows that is ever putting it by; 
and in the end the weight of American money is bound to 
tell. Of course, the Italian machine could be brought to 
terms in prompt order by shutting off the supplies and 
donations that flow in a constant golden stream from the 
faithful in this country to the coffers of the Vatican. But 
so admirable is the discipline of the Universal Church and 
so good are the things which the disesteemed American 
branch even now holds as its own, that resort to such action 
is in the last degree unlikely. That the American Church 
should ever take a course so decided is, in truth, quite as 
improbable as the picture of Dr. McGlynn's Pope, top-hatted 
and walking down Broadway. 



JAPAN'S JUVENILES 

In Japan, which we call a pagan nation, children are taught 
to respect their elders. What is more, they do respect them. 
Among Japanese youngsters of all classes this rule is said to 
hold without exception. 

One of the reasons that actuated Lafcadio Hearn in leaving 
this country for Japan was his desire to flee the persecution 
which he had to suffer from Americans of tender years. This 
fine writer has a noticeable maliEormation of the eyes, which 
brought upon him, wherever he went in this country, an 
amount of unflattering attention from yOung people that 
literally made his life a burden. 

Lafcadio Heam went to Japan where the children are 
taught not to notice such things — where they do not notice 
them, in the way of offence. I am not at all surprised that 
Lafcadio Hearn should have fallen in love with Japan, its 
demure children and kindly, courteous people. It is really 
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not astonishing that he should have adopted their religion, 
which is a harmless kind of poetry, innocent of dogma. 
Lafcadio Heam is happy. He wears a flowered robe, he 
has a charming Japanese wife who adores him, he lives in 
a house of daintiness, and he is writing the most delightful 
books in the world. Lucky day for Lafcadio Hearn when 
the hoodlum cry of America's hopefuls drove him to Japan! 

I am not a Japomaniac, but I wish we could get these 
pagan people to teach us how to bring up the youth of our 
great cities, since our Christian priests and parsons seem 
to have fallen down at the job. I have seen an intimation 
in some religious journals that the Japanese are an inwnoral 
lot, but I do not conceive how good manners can exist 
without good morals, especially among the common people. 
And this I believe applies particularly to the youngsters. 

Now the American tough boy is about the worst specimen 
of juvenility in the world. His mind is utterly depraved be- 
fore he is physically capable of one kind of sin. He is a 
past-master in blasphemy by the time he has reached the 
theologic age of reason. He is obscene to the limits of 
gesture and expression. He has no reverence for age or 
sex and fears nothing but his fellow with a harder fist than 
his own. He is a snarler, a wrangler, a liar, a bully over 
smaller boys, and generally a coward. A good many of him, 
collectively speaking, grow up to be so-so sort of men; yet 
it were better if they might be killed off by some humane 
method in their youth. 

It is not of such stuff that the innumerable heroes of 
Japan are made. And while we are extending our conquests, 
I do hope that we shall never Americanize, or evangelize, 
Japan. But indeed Japan seems tolerably safe from either 
possibility. She would not fight better on another religion, 
and her children would be likely to degenerate. 

THE ABSORBING SUBJECT 
A Chicago publisher has brought out "The Highroad: 
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the Autobiography of a Successful Mother." It tells, in the 
publisher's own simple yet forceful language, how "an 
American woman without wealth, beauty or brilliancy 
breaks into London and New York society and marries her 
children to wealth or titles." One might not be far wrong in 
suspecting from the style of this advertisement that "The 
Highroad" was made to sell. The phrase, "a successful 
mother," is an inspiration of pure genius — Mr. Bok him- 
self has never bettered its exquisite banality. The hook, 
richly baited for aspiring vulgarity, will be swallowed greed- 
ily by the "largest reading public in the world." Since we 
no longer keep up the hollow fiction as to there being no 
classes in this country, I may predict with confidence that 
this novel of social ambition will be a tremendous middle 
class success. Could indeed any book fall short of that, which 
should pretend to show us how to break into society and 
how to marry our children to wealth or titles? The name 
of the author of " The Highroad " ought not to be withheld 
from a grateful nation which he is aiding to realize its 
ideals. . . . 

The American fortune that bargained itself for the proud 
name of Talleyrand- Perigord has had the usual experience: 
the young woman who had to be taken with the fortune is 
seeking a divorce, and the fortune itself is largely diminished. 
Does it not seem strange that so thorough a man of the 
world, so keen a file, as the Hon. Levi P. Morton, should 
have blundered egregiously in a matter that concerned the 
whole happiness of his daughter and the honor of his house? 
A man who has been beating the world at its own game for 
over sixty years, getting all kinds of riches and honors, to 
be jockeyed, hoodwinked and very nearly dishonored by a 
parcel of French aristocrats who have nothing but their 
pride and their poverty — or rather had nothing, for now, 
alas, they have Mr. Morton's money! 

It is painful to think that a former Vice-President of the 
United States should have been a principal in so unworthy a 
transaction, wherein a colossal vanity met with its due reward. 
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For the naked fact is that the Hon. Levi P. Morton (who 
used to be spoken of as an American statesman, though his 
statesmanship was always rather decorative than constructive) 

— sought to purchase for his daughter a title that harks 
back to monarchical times in France, thereby showing how 
little he esteems the democratic tradition of his own country. 
It is not denied that Mr. Morton, fired by a kind of ambition 
which candidates for high office in this country are not in 
the habit of proclaiming, — was prepared to pay a heavy 
price in order to secure for his daughter the title of duchesse 

— did in fact pay it, and is now, it seems, as a consequence 
of the divorce proceeding, entirely done out of the gilded 
fiction so passionately coveted by his " women folks." 

I fear there will not be much sjrmpathy for the Mortons 
among honest Americans, while I am convinced that the 
sad affair will not have the slightest deterrent effect upon 
the horde of . American tuft-hunters. To these there is a 
kind of glory even in the sort of defeat and humiliation 
which has befallen the Mortons. 



Mr. George Haven Putnam's constant rushing into print — 
which is somewhat indecent even for a person of the Trade — 
favors the notion that he would like to be regarded as the 
"international publisher." That was the peculiar sort of 
fame achieved by the late Mr. Osgood, who, by the way, had 
a good title to it, having been the first to bring out a given 
book at the same time on both sides of the Atlantic. It was 
with this fact in mind that the lamented Oscar Wilde made 
his famous mot on hearing of Mr. Osgood's decease: "Ah! 
so poor Osgood is gone. Well, at least he can be buried 
simultaneously on both sides of the Atlantic ! " 



Volume I of "The Papyrus," handsomely bound in gray 
boards with red roan back, will be sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress in America for One DoUar. Add 25 cents for foreiga 
postage. 
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R^catitatioti 

It is not wisdom to be over- wise: 

At twenty, one knows all; at thirty less; 

Happy if ev^ th^ his blindness he may guess, 

Ere forty open his conceited eyes 

To their own blankness, with severe surprise, — 

Thrice happy if his folly he confess, 

Who thought to find his perfect happiness 

In tepid Friendship's unpoetic guise. 

A timid sailor of the temperate zone, 
I said: "Joy dwells not North, nor East, nor West, 
Nor an3rwhere save in the sea-ways known 
Where consort souls find harmony and rest " — 
Till sudden Southward was my shallop blown, 
And then, at last, I knew that Love was best 

James Jeffrey Roche. 

The gentle Emerson confessed that he found in himself the 
possibility of every crime. If the world is ever to be re- 
deemed, it must be through love and charity. 



It is a sad fact that men in their free social moments do 
not talk as they are reported in the Ladies' Home Journal, 
or even in the novels of Mr. Richard Harding Davis, virile 
as these seek to be. Mr. Thackeray observed once that since 
the author of " Tom Jones " was buried, no English writer 
has dared to depict, without reserve, a Man. 



I am selling "The Papjrrus" in order to live by it — is not 
the laborer worthy of his hire? I am not a Trust nor the son 
of a Trusty and so I can not afford to supply the Waste Paper 
industry. The way to get ** The Papyrus ^ is to subscribe for 
it — One DoUar a year. 
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nti epMifia Uoluntary 

A wreath of Turkish odor winds 

Among my books in red and gold. 
The philosophic spirit finds 

Peace through the pain of growing old. 

The warm blue perfume melts and fades 

Around the glowing shaft of gas ; 
And every nervelet that unbraids 

Takes comfort from the pangs that pass. 

Purer the folding air repeats 
The cones of smoke that upward slope, 

And lucid grows the brain that beats 
Less turbid with the pulse of hope. 

The spirals melt in fragrant mist, 
And through that mist my books shine clear; 

Life dips in soberer amethyst 
The twilights of the fainting year. 

Throb, winding belts of odorous light! 

Youth spurns me from its brilliant zest ; 
But age has yet its prime delight, 

For thought survives, and thought is best 

Edmund Gosse. 

m m m 

If you ask me to define the truest truth, my answer is: 
that which is unbelievable. 



NOTICE: The second year of "The Papyrus'' (Allah be 
praised I) begins with the present number. If you have been 
a subscriber from the first, NOW is the acceptable time to 
renew. In other words, release the Dollar from your loving 
hand TO-DAY. 
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To start on foot when the sun rises, and to march in the 
dew along the fields, beside the calm sea, what intoxication! 

What intoxication! It enters your whole being, through 
your eyes with the brightness, through your nostrils with the 
light air, through your skin with the breaths of wind. 

Why do we preserve so clear, so fond, so sharp a memory 
of certain moments of love with the Earth, — the memory of 
a sensation delicious and rapid like the caress of a landscape 
disclosed by the turn of a road, at the entrance of a valley, 
from the bank of a river, as if one should meet a beautiful 
and complaisant girl? 

I remember one day among others. I was going beside 
the Breton ocean toward the cape of Finistere. I was going 
without thinking of anything, at a rapid gait beside the waves. 
It was in the neighborhood of Quimperle, in that region the 
sweetest and loveliest of Brittany. A morning of springtime, 
one of those mornings which rejuvenate you by twenty years, 
renew your hopes and restore to you the dreams of 
adolescence. 

I was going, by a road scarcely marked, between the wheat 
fields and the sea. The wheat moved not at all and the waves 
were almost without motion. One smelled indeed the sweet 
smell of the ripe fields and the sharp odor of the seaweed. 
I was going straight ahead without thinking of anjrthing, con- 
tinuing my journey begun fifteen days before, a tour of Brit- 
tany by the coasts. I felt myself strong, agile, happy and gay. 
I was going. 

* * * * 

And I began to dream of delicious things, as all young 
people dream, in a fashion puerile and charming. How swiftly 
it flies, this age of reverie, the single happy age of existence ! 
Never are you solitary, never are you sad, never morose or 
desolate since you carry in yourself the divine faculty of 
losing yourself in hopes, as soon as you are alone. What a 
fairy land where everything comes to pass, in the halluciaa- 
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tion of your wandering thought! How beautiful is life under 
the golden illusion of dreams! 

I began to dream. Of what? Of all that one expects 
constantly, of all that one desires, — of fortune, glory, woman. 
And I was going with rapid steps, caressing with my hand 
the yellow spears of wheat, which bent under my fingers and 
tickled my flesh as if I had touched hairs. 

I skirted a little promontory and I saw on the narrow coast 
a white house built upon three terraces which descended to 
the strand. 

Why did the sight of this house make me start with joy? 
Do I know? Often in traveling thus you find some but-of- 
the-way corners of the country which you seem to have known 
a long time, so familiar are they to you, and so much they 
please your heart. Is it possible that one may never have seen 
them before? — that one may not have lived there formerly? 
Everjrthing seduces you, enchants you, the sweet line of the 
horizon, the disposition of the trees, the color of the sand. 

Oh, the pretty house upon its high terraces! Some large 
fruit trees had grown along these terraces, which descended 
toward the water like giant steps. And each one carried on 
its top, like a crown of gold, a long bouquet of Spanish broom 
in flower! 

I stopped, seized with love for this abode. How I should 
have loved to possess it, to live there, always! 

I approached the gate, my heart beating with desire, and I 
saw on one of the pillars of the barrier a large inscription, 
" FOR SALE." I experienced from this a pleasurable shock, 
as if some one had offered, had given me, the house! Why? 
yes, why? — I can not answer. 

" For Sale." Then it hardly belonged to some one, it might 
belong to any one, to me, to me! Why this joy, this sensa- 
tion of gaiety profound, inexplicable? Notwithstanding, I 
knew very well that I «ould not purchase it — how could I 
have paid for it? No matter, it was for sale. The bird in 
the cage belongs to its master, the bird in the air is mine, 
not belonging to any other. 
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And I entered the garden. Oh 1 the charming garden with 
its estrades placed the one above the other, its espaliers with 
long arms like crucified martyrs, its tufts of golden broom* 
and two old fig trees at the end of each terrace. 

When I was upon the last I looked toward the horizon. 
The little coast stretched to my feet, round and sandy, separ- 
ated from the deep water by three great black rocks which 
closed the entrance and broke the waves on days of heavy sea. 

On the promontory in front two enormous stones, one stand- 
ing upright, the other prostrate in the grass, a menhir and a 
dolmen, like two strange spouses petrified by some awful 
malediction, seemed always to regard the little house whose 
building they had witnessed — they who had known this soli- 
tary bay during ages! — the little house which they would 
yet see collapse, crumble to pieces, fly away, disappear, — the 
little house " For Sale." 

Oh, old dolmen and old menhir, how I love you! 

And I rang at the door as I would have done at my own 
house. A woman came to admit me, a little old woman dressed 
in black and with a white cap, who resembled a nun. It 
seemed to me that I knew this woman, also. 

I said to her, '* You are not a Bretonne, are you ? " 

She answered, " No, Monsieur, I am from Lorraine." She 
added, "Do you come to see the house?" 

"Eh! — yes, of course." 

And I entered. I recognized everything, it seemed to me, — 
the walls, the furniture. I was almost astonished at not find- 
ing my canes in the vestibule. 

I passed into the parlor, a pretty parlor carpeted with mats, 
and which overlooked the sea through three large windows. 
On the chimney-piece were some Chinese statuettes and a 
large photograph of a woman. I went toward it at once, 
persuaded that I should recognize her, also. And I did recog- 
nize her, although certain that I had never met her. It was 
she, herself, she whom I was expecting, whom I was desiring, 
whom I was calling, whose face was then haunting my dreams. 
She, she whom one seeks always, everywhere, she whom you 
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are going to see in the street presently, whom you are going 
to meet on the road in the country as soon as you see a red 
parasol over the wheat; she who ought to be already arrived 
at the hotel where I stop in my journey, in the parlor whose 
door opens before me. 

It was she, assuredly, indubitably She! I knew her by her 
eyes which looked straight at me, by her hair dressed in the 
English manner, by her mouth especially, by that smile which 
I had anticipated for a long time. 

I asked at once, '* Who is this woman ? " 

The servant with the nun's headdress answered drily, "It 
is Madame." 

I resumed, " Is she your mistress ? " 

She replied with her devout, hard air, " Oh ! no. Monsieur." 

I sat down and I said, " Now, tell me all about it." 

She remained stupefied, motionless, silent. 

I insisted, ** She is the proprietress of this house, then ? ** 

" Oh ! no. Monsieur." 

"To whom, then, does this house belong?" 
"To my master. Monsieur Toumelle." 
I pointed a finger at the portrait. " And this woman, what 
is she?" 
" It is Madame." 
"Your master's wife?" 
"Oh! no. Monsieur." 
"His mistress, then?" 

The nun did not answer. I rejoined, bitten by a vague 
jealousy, a confused anger against this man who had found 
this woman: 

" Where are they now ? " 

The servant murmured, " Monsieur is in Paris, but as for 
Madame, I do not know." 
I started : " Ah ! then they are no longer together." 
"No, Monsieur." 

I was cunning and in a grave voice went on: "Tell me 
what happened, I shall perhaps be able to render your master 
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a service. I know this woman — she is a wicked creature ! " 

The old servant scrutinized me and before my open, frank 
air took confidence. 

" Oh ! Sir, she made my master very unhappy. He met her 
in Italy and brought her back with him, as if he had married 
her. She sang very well. He loved her. Monsieur, so that 
it was pitiful to see him. They made a journey in this 
country last year, and they found this house which had been 
built by a fool, a true madman, in order to install himself at 
a distance of six miles from the village. Madame wished to 
buy it at once, in order to remain here with my master. And 
so he purchased it, just to give her pleasure. They stayed 
here all last summer, Monsieur, and nearly all the winter. 
And then one morning at breakfast time. Monsieur calls me: 
* Cesarine, has Madame returned ? ' * No, Monsieur.' 

"We waited all the day. My master was like a madman. 
We sought everywhere. We did not find her. She was 
gone. Monsieur, we never learned where or how." 

Oh, what joy invaded me! I wished to embrace the 
nun, to take her by the waist and make her dance in the 
parlor! Ah! she was gone, she had escaped, she had left 
him, fatigued and disgusted with him. How happy I was ! 

The old servant resumed : " My master almost died of 
chagrin and sorrow, and he returned to Paris, leaving me with 
my husband to sell the house. We are asking twenty thousand 
francs for it." 

But I heard no more ! I was thinking of Her ! And all at 
once it seemed to me that I had only to continue my journey, 
in order to find her; that she ought to return to the country 
this spring to see the house, her pretty house, which she would 
have loved so much without him. 

I threw ten francs into the old woman's hands, I seized the 
photograph and I fled, kissing wildly the sweet face in the 
card. 

I regained the road and took up my march again, still re- 
garding the picture of — Her! What joy that she was free, 
that she had escaped! Certainly I should meet her to-day 
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or to-morrow, this week or the following one, since she had 
quitted him. She had left him because my hour was come ! 

She was free, somewhere in the world. I had only to find 
her, since now I knew her. 

And always I caressed the bending heads of the ripe wheat, 
I drank the marine air, which swelled my breast, I felt the 
sun kiss my face. I was going — I was going, wild with hap- 
piness, drunk with hope. I was going, sure of meeting her 
presently and of bringing her back to occupy, in our turn, 
the little house '* For Sale." How pleased she would be there 
this time! Maupassant. 

(Translated and adapted by the Editor.) 



tht Builders 

I dwell near a murmur of leaves, 
And my labor is sweeter than rest; 

For over my head in the shade of the eaves, 
A throstle is building his nest. 



And he teaches me gospels of joy. 

As he gurgles and shouts in his toil : 
It is brimming with rapture, his wild employ. 

Bearing a straw for spoil. 

So I know 'twas a joyous God 
Who stretched out the splendor of things, 

And gave to my bird the cool green sod, 
A sky, and a venture of wings. 

But why are my brothers so still? 

They are building a lordly hall — 
They are building a palace there on the hill, 

But there's never a song in it all! 

Edwin Markham* 
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Srari^tt^ Rmait 

I have been reading, not for the first time, the story of her 
love, her sacrifice and devotion, in the memoir written by 
her brother Ernest Renan. I doubt if there be a finer page, 
one in which the heart speaks with a truer accent, in the lists 
of biography. 

Great as her brother was, interest in this woman so modest 
and self-effacing, whose whole life was a tragedy of duty, 
will deepen as time goes on. But for her influence it is con- 
ceivable that the world would not have gained the ablest 
liberal scholar of modem times, and the Church would not 
have to reckon with its most deadly yet suavest antagonist 
She was his intellectual mate — he admitted it, and he com- 
pares his distress of mind at the loss of her cooperation to 
the ''anguish of a patient who has suffered amputation and 
who has the limb he was deprived of constantly within his 
sight." Her letters to him written during the period of his 
spiritual struggle at Issy and St. Sulpice are scarcely less 
interesting than his own, and they will perhaps be read in 
some remote time when the " Life of Jesus " shall be neglected, 
if not forgotten (he himself has said that after the lapse of a 
thousand years only two books, the Bible and Homer, will 
be reprinted). 

Yes, even on intellectual grounds, Henriette well deserves 
that her name should live with that of the brother to whom 
she gave all the treasures of her loving soul, whose character 
she helped to form and whose career she made possible. But 
it is at the purely human side of the relation which united 
Henriette and Ernest Renan that I should wish to glance in 
this little paper. The world knows enough of his intellectual 
glory; it knows, too, that she suffered herself to be absorbed 
in him and his work, that her mind was hardly inferior to 
his, nay, that his spirit was not seldom content to rest on 
lower levels than those to which she ascended. Let us; then, 
look at them merely as brother and sister — it is so, we may 
be sure, that she would prefer to be regarded. . . . 

Renan was in the habit of attributing the Gascon in his 
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nature to his mother, who, as he tells us, carried a gay, witty 
and lively disposition even into her vigorous old age. The 
charming traditions and anecdotes of Treguier in the fore- 
part of the " Recollections of my Youth " were chiefly drawn 
from the well-stocked memory of his mother. One of the 
happiest impressions I have myself derived from that delight- 
ful book, is the picture of Renan listening to his mother's 
chat at evening in her room at his Paris home. On these 
occasions, he tells us, a light was never brought in, the rays 
of a friendly street lamp serving to make a kind of twilight 
in the room, highly favorable to the legends of the old lady, 
which were always concerned with le vieux temps in Brittany. 
I am not sure that the great man has given us anything more 
memorable than this as literature, or more worthy of that 
fine S3rmpathy which was the distinctive note of his character. 

But Henriette had inherited her father's temperament, which 
was of the melancholy Breton cast — the son seems not to 
preclude the painful supposition that the poor man sought 
his own death as the easiest escape from his troubles. " Did 
he forget himself," he asks, "in one of those long dreams 
of the Infinite, which in that Breton race, often verge upon 
the eternal slumber? Did he feel that he had earned repose? 
. . . We know not." 

Henriette's melancholy deepened with her years. In later 
life her brother says she had a sort of worship for sorrow 
and almost welcomed every opportunity of shedding tears. 
Herein she differed greatly from the author of the "Life of 
Jesus," whose uniform good spirits and mildly satiric gaiety 
gave nearly as much scandal as his writings to the strictly 
orthodox. 

In her youth Henriette was much admired for her modest 
beauty — her brother speaks of the peculiar softness of her 
eyes and the delicate shapeliness of her hands. Even before 
leaving Treguier, all undowered as she was, she might have 
married well once or twice but for the idea of duty which 
bound her to her family. The religious atmosphere of 
Treguier, an ancient episcopal city, confirmed her natural 
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sadness and strongly inclined her toward a life of retirement. 
At twelve years, her brother says, she was grave in thought 
and appearance, borne down with anxiety, haunted by melan- 
choly presentiments. And here is one of the tenderest pages 
of the memoir, written when the sense of her loss was still 
poignantly fresh with Renan : " I came into the world in 
February, 1823. The advent of a little brother was a great 
comfort to my sister. She attached herself to me with all 
the ardor of a shy and tender nature, endued with an immense 
longing to love something. I remember yet the petty t3rran- 
nies I practised on her and against which she never revolted. 
When she was going out in full dress to attend gatherings 
of girls of her own age, I would cling to her gown and 
beseech her to remain. Then she would turn back, take off 
her holiday attire and stay with me. One day, in jest, she 
threatened she would die if I were not a good child, and 
pretended to be dead, in fact, sitting in an arm-chair. The 
horror caused me by the feigned immobility of my dear sister 
is perhaps the strongest impression ever made upon me, whom 
fate did not permit to witness her last sigh. Beside myself, 
I flew at her and bit her terribly on the arm. I can hear the 
shriek she gave even now. To all the reproaches showered 
on me I could make only one answer, *But why were you 
dead? Are you going to die again?'" 

Henriette was seventeen when the father's death threw upon 
her a large share of the burden of supporting the little family. 
She had thought much of entering the conventual life and she 
was especially drawn to a convent in a near-by town (Lannion) 
which was part hospital and part seminary. To Lannion the 
family removed after the catastrophe which had plunged them 
into poverty, but Henriette at once gave up her dream of a 
religious vocation. She looked upon herself as being re- 
sponsible for her brother's future, and she set herself not 
only to aid in supporting the family but also to clear off the 
heavy debts which her father had left them. 

The famijy returned to Treguier and Henriette took up the 
work of a professional teacher. Alain, the elder brother, had 
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gone to try his fortune in Paris. Henriette failed after a 
trial of much bitterness, and no resort was left her but to 
follow Alain into exile. She obtained a position in Paris as 
under-mistress in a small school for girls. Her brother 
records that the beginning of her Paris life was terrible. 
"That cold and arid world, so full of imposition and impos- 
ture, that populous desert wherein she counted not one single 
friend, drove her desperate." The homesickness which causes 
the Breton conscript to die without any apparent malady, as- 
sailed her cruelly, but her resolution stood firm. After a 
time of many hardships and great labor she secured a better 
place. Her brother observes that during this period she at- 
tained a "prodigious mental development," working sixteen 
hours a day and successfully passing all the prescribed public 
examinations. She became especially strong in history, and 
at the same time her religious ideas underwent a change. Like 
her brother, afterward, she rejected the supernatural, but as 
he himself records, "the fundamental religious sentiment 
which was hers by nature, as well as by reason of her early 
education, was too deep to be shaken." 



I pass quickly over those five years in Paris, the most im- 
portant result of which was her procuring for Ernest a scholar- 
ship in the Catholic seminary of St. Nicholas du Chardonnet 
and thus opening for him a career which has received as much 
of the "fierce white light" that beats upon an intellectual 
throne as any in modern times. Renan's account of the matter 
is as follows : 

" Educated at Treguier by some worthy priests who man- 
aged a sort of seminary there, I had early given signs of an 
inclination toward the ecclesiastical state of life. The prizes 
I won at school delighted my sister who mentioned them to a 
kind-hearted and distinguished man, physician to the school 
in which she taught and a very zealous Catholic, Dr. Descuret. 
He reported the chance of getting a good pupil to Monseigneur 
Dupanloup, then the brilliantly successful manager of the 
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small seminary of St Nicholas du Chardomiet, and came bade 
to my sister with the news that he had the offer of a scholar- 
ship for me. I was then fifteen and a half years old" Renan 
admits that even thus early his sister was inclined to view the 
decided clerical bent of his education with some regret. Her 
own religious convictions were tottering, but, he says, she 
knew the respect due to a child's faith and never at this time 
sought to dissuade him from the path which he was following, 
"of his freest volition." And he records with a touch for 
which we may be grateful, " she came to see me every week, 
still wearing the plain green woollen shawl which had sheltered 
her proud poverty away in Brittany." 

Thus Henriette gave him to the Church, as it was Henriette 
who later influenced him to renounce the priestly calling. 

After five years in Paris, her meagre salary being all in- 
adequate to the demands upon it, Henriette decided upon a 
further sacrifice. To pay off her father's debts and to secure 
the little homestead at Treguier, she accepted a more distant 
and far less hopeful exile than that to which she had now in 
some degree grown accustomed. Leaving France, which she 
was not again to see for ten long years — this was in the 
winter of 1841 — she crossed the greater part of Europe and 
entered the service of a noble family in Poland, as governess 
and private teacher. 

In 184s Ernest Renan declined the vows that would have 
made him a priest forever according to the order of Melchis- 
edec and left the Seminary of St. Sulpice. He was not then 
a priest, as many have wrongly supposed, though he had as- 
sumed the tonsure and taken minor orders. It is also im- 
portant to note that he renounced the Church and the Chris- 
tian faith on purely scientific grounds. Renan never dreamt 
of taking up any other form of Christianity, still less of joining 
those inconsistent sectaries who call themselves Liberal or 
Neo-Catholics and whose delusion seems proof against the 
most constant discouragement and even an occasional excom- 
munication. His Catholicism, as he said, was the Catholicism 
of the Fathers, of the revered dogmatists of the Church, from 
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whose canon and interpretation there is henceforth no appeal. 
Being unable to accept it, he separated himself from it — there 
was no middle course for him. Casuistically regarded, this 
ought to give Renan, in the Catholic view, a preferred position 
among agnostics; yet no man, not even Voltaire, has been 
more bitterly assailed by the rancor ecclesiastical. And of all 
kinds of human malevolence, it has long since been agreed 
that this is the very worst. 



The story of Renan*s doubts and his final determination 
by which Tr^guier may have lost a bishop who would have 
revived her ancient traditions, is powerfully told in the 
" Recollections." There indeed it has its meditated literary 
form, but I prefer the simpler, artless version in the " Letters," 
which was not published until after the death of Ernest Renan. 
I prefer it also because these "Letters" lay bare the very 
soul of Henriette and exhibit such an example of devotion to 
truth and duty as is rarely given to the world. The crowning 
obligation which Ernest Renan owed to the love and devotion 
of his sister is best told in his own words : 

"My sister advanced me a sum of twelve hundred francs 
to enable me to wait and to supplement whatever insufficiency 
of income such a position (that of usher or under-teacher) 
might at first present. That sum was the corner-stone of my 
whole life. I never exhausted it, but it secured me the calm 
of mind so indispensable if I was to think in peace, and saved 
me from being overwhelmed by taskwork which would have 
broken me down." 

Brave Henriette ! Her reward was to come in the six years 
of perfect happiness and peace during which she and her 
brother lived together in Paris after her return from Poland. 
Her greatest trial, too, belongs to the close of this period, 
when Ernest married and his heart was shared by another. 
Let no one think to censure Henriette because it cost her a 
terrible struggle to divide her brother's love. There is no 
great love that is not selfish and exclusive by its very nature, 
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and that of Henriette was no exception. God knows her long 
years of bitter exile, her youth wasted in labor and self- 
sacrifice, her prayers, and tears, and devotion, gave her the 
first title in this brother's affections. So he recognized and 
so he told her at last, after a season of misunderstanding that 
sorely tried both their hearts; offering to relinquish in her 
favor this other love. Ah, but this was to challenge the 
nobility of her nature — she whose life had been all sacrifice 
would accept none at his hands. So the marriage took place 
and the tact and graciousness of the young wife* soon brought 
about a perfect union and reconciliation of all three. It was 
Henriette's savings that set the young housekeeping on foot — 
without her, Renan confesses, he could never have coped witli 
his new responsibilities. The birth of one child and the un- 
timely death of another still closer drew these loving hearts. 
After her own death he wrote: 

" Oh, my God, have I done all that in me lay to ensure her 
happiness? With what bitterness do I now reproach myself 
for my habit of reserve toward her, for not having told her 
oftener how dear I held her, for having yielded too easily to 
my love of silent meditation, for not having made the most 
of every hour in which she was spared to me !' But I take that 
rare soul to witness that she was always in my heart of 
hearts, that she ruled my whole moral life as none other ever 
ruled it, that she was the constant beginning and end of all 
my existence in sorrow and in joy." 

Let us hope that the dead are not deprived of the consolation 
of hearing such avowals! 



Henriette Renan died in Syria in the year i860. With 
Madame Renan she had accompanied her brother on a scien- 
tific mission to the country known in ancient times as Phoe- 
nicia. This honorable function had been intrusted to Renan 
by the Emperor Napoleon III, and it had the most important 



* Renan married Comdlie Scheffer, a niece of the famont painter Arj 
Scheffer. 
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results upon his career. Readers of the " Life of Jesus " 
will remember the beautiful dedication — perhaps the most 
beautiful ever penned — "to the pure soul of my sister Hen- 
riette." For it was amid the scenes consecrated by the Gospel 
that he wrote the greater part of his most celebrated work. 
In this congenial task brother and sister passed a short period 
of great happiness. The village of Ghazir high above the sea 
at the far end of the bay of Kesrouan, is specially identified 
with this sojourn. Renan describes it as one of the loveliest 
spots in the world. It is surrounded by exquisite green valleys 
and the mountains are more beautiful, he says, than anything 
he had seen in the Lebanon. 

Henriette shared to the full his labor and his enthusiasm 
in writing the " Life of Jesus." All day they worked together 
in silence and at night they planned the morrow's task. "I 
shall love this book," she said, "because we have done it 
together, first of all, and then because I like it in itself." 
She had never been so happy and her communion with her 
brother had never been so intimate. Often she remarked that 
those days at Ghazir were passing by as in a Paradise. Alas ! 
it is in such ideal moments that Fate prepares her worst. 
Poor Henriette's pride and pleasure were short-lived. In 
the midst of their preoccupation sister and brother were at- 
tacked by the terrible fever which is endemic along the Syrian 
coast They were now at the village of Amschit, which they 
had previously made their headquarters while in the Byblos 
region. Sister and brother were alone together in this last 
solemn scene, Madame Renan having been recalled to Europe 
a short time before. Henriette's weakened constitution speed- 
ily yielded to the dread malady; she passed away while her 
brother lay unconscious in the next room. "We may have 
bidden each other farewell," he says, " for all I know. She 
may have spoken some precious parting word which the 
terrible hand of fate has wiped from the tablet of my brain." 
His own state was so desperate that the doctor would suffer 
no delay, but ordered that he be carried away at once in a 
litter which had been intended for Henriette, and placed on 
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board a French ship that lay in waiting. The physician re- 
mained behind to superintend her funeral. The simple vil- 
lagers of Amschit, who had learned to love her, followed her 
to the grave. She was laid to rest in the tomb of a kindly 
Maronite. There she still reposes. "I shrink from the idea 
of taking her from the beautiful mountains where she had 
been so happy," wrote her brother ; ** from the midst of the 
worthy folk she loved, to lay her in one of those dreary 
modern cemeteries she held in such deep horror. Some day, 
of course, she must come back to me, but who can tell what 
corner of the world shall hold my grave? Let her wait for 
me then under the palms of Amschit, in the land of the 
antique mysteries, by sacred Byblos ! " 

Such is, too hastily sketched, the portrait of one of the most 
beautiful souls that ever came from God. Not less valuable 
was her life than her brother's, in its lofty courage and devo- 
tion to duty, — of a higher value, indeed, as he himself con- 
fessed, in its idealistic attachment to pure virtue. 

Hers was no cloistered sanctity refining upon itself and 
practising a supreme egoism in the name of religion. Her 
truth was tried by every test of sacrifice, by the crucible of a 
bitter experience with the world, by an utter renunciation of 
self. She loved much, truly, and through the wondrous power 
of a great love her life attained harmony and completeness. 

Saint Henriette! 

Michael Monahan. 



The esteemed N. Y. Times Saturday Review roars you 
as gently as any sucking dove because some English papers 
make game of American literary pretensions. Why does not 
the Times retaliate by dropping its own puerile Anglomania 
and ceasing to edit itself in what it takes to be the " English 
manner " ? This would not greatly disturb London, but it 
might do something toward the setting up of an American 
literary tradition. 
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X at a Premium and they are getting Mighty 
Scarce. However, we were Wise enough to 
keep a Choice Lot in Cold Storage, and we now 
propose to let them Out to all duly Qualified persons 
subscribing within a Limited Time. 

Send us One Dollar and a Half which entitles you 
to a Year's Subscription and the first six numbers 
of The Papyrus, including Number i. 

Just fill out this form and mail it To'day : 
MICHAEL MONAHAN 



Enclosed find $1.50 for one year's subscription 
to XTb'c pap^tUd and the first six numbers, as per 
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A NOVEL 
By PERCIVAL POLLARD 

SOME PRESS COMMENTS 

**It is the record of as singular a scalawag as ever got him- 
self created by an intrepid imagination. ..." 

— Ambrose Bierce, in A^. Y. Amtrican, 

**Oneof the most diverting scamps ever met in literature, 
and his career east and west and abroad is absorbing to a de- 
gree. . . . " — New London Day. 

**An oasis of entertainment in a desert of machine-made 
fiction. . . . " — Galveston News, 



THE NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE WHIM 
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The Whim is an artistic little 40-page magazine 
which is likely to appeal to unconventional men 
and women. In its pages you will find much serious 
stuff as well as a goodly supply of nonsense, thus 
keeping the balance fairly true. 

5ingle Copies - - - 5c. 
By the Year - - - - 50c. 

Send IOC. for a three-month trial subscription. 
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IN DEFENSE OF JUDAS 



The defense of Judas Iscariot, which wa^ written some 
years ago by William Wetmore Story, and published under the 
title, **A Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem." is at once a beautiful 
and forceful piece of literary construction in blank verse, 
written in a deep and sympathetic vein of religious appreci- 
ation, and a most ingenious plea for the honesty of Judas 
Iscariot, and his unswerving fealty and unimpeachable loyalty 
to his Lord and Master. The edition issued by The 
Philosopher Press is a pleasing little i2mo, at one dollar 
the copy. 

THE PHILOSOPHER PRESS 
At the Si^n of the Green Pine Tree 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 



The Lea.ding Weekly of the West 

In the city of St. Louis and the territory tributary thereto in 
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THE ST. LOUIS MIRROR. 
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nality of opinion upon all topics of current interest. It is racily inde- 
pendent in politics. Its literary and art reviews are unique in flavor. Its 
selections of fiction are of the best quality. Its verse is notably good. Its 
essays are distinguished by a sane brilliancy of unconventionality. Its 
articles upon finance and business are well considered, and their con- 
clusions are convincing. The paper is throughout sprightly without 
prejudice to conservatism. 

MR. WILLIAM MARION REEDY 

is the editor and proprietor of this individualistic publication, and he is 
assisted in the preparation thereof by many of the best writers among 
the younger generation of literati in this country. 

Subscription, $2,00 per year 
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One Milc-Stonc Marked by THE PAPYRUS 



Volume One of The Papyrus is now ready 
and really makes a handsome appearance. 
We don't mind saying that we like the volume 
as a whole better than any individual number — 
somehow the general average does not seem 
as bad as it might be. 

Each copy contains cover, advertising 
pages and all, and is firmly bound in gray 
boards with red roan leather back bearing the 
title stamped in gold. 

Portraits given with the different numbers 
of the Magazine are inserted loose. 

We think you will like the little magazine 
even better in this shape, if you have been a 
subscriber, and if not, you will surely want one 
for yourself or some discerning friend. 

In any event send us One Dollar (25 cents 
extra for foreign postage) and the volume will 
be carefully forwarded, carriage paid. 
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The Papyeus haa none of the Stock Feature^ of 
the Other magazines, which make them All 90 fear- 
fully Alike. 

It does not propose to review the Futile Fiction 
of the hour. 

It is for people who want to get away from the 
Eternal Trite— who are sick and tired of Canned Lit- 
erature—who demand Thinking that is born of the 
Red Corpuscle. 

The Editor of The Papyrus is a Free Agent— which 
means that he is not controlled by Officious Friends, 
Advertising Patrons, or any other Influence subversive 
of the Chosen Policy of this Magazine. 

Briefly, that policy is — 

Fearless thinking and Honest writing. 

Hatred of Sham and Fake under whatever forms 
they may appear. 

The American ideal. 

The true literary spirit. 

And a sane Philosophy of Life helping us all to 
bear our burden. 
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BENIGNA VENA 

BY 

MICHAEL MONAHAN 



A book made up of the Author's darling opinions 
(for many of which he has filed the First Caveat) on 
divers literary themes and persons. 

Wherein he writes with a fine disregard of the 
bookish theoric laid down by Profs. J. J. Aristotle and 
Maverick Brander. And tries to speak out his honest 
thought according to the natural soul of him, without 
compliment to the Yammerers of Tradition and Con- 
vention. 

The writers treated are modern men with whom 
the Author has passed the best hours of his mental 
life — they lived, too, as well as wrote, and in them 
the world has still a living interest. 

BENIQNA VENA will be a hand-made book, 
the product of the famous Philosopher Press at 
Wausau, Wis., and will embody the finest resulls of 
artistic bookmaking. 

The edition will be limited to 500 copies; 425 
on English handmade paper at $2.50 and 75 on 
Japan Vellum at |>5.oo. The binding will be the work 
of Henry Blackwell, of New York, — could more be 
said ? All copies to be signed and numbered by the 
Author. Advance orders are now being booked— 
you need not send money until the work is ready for 
delivery. 
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ready. Others in preparation. Write for 
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A Broken Rosary 

By EDWARD PEPLE 

Illustrations in color by Scotson Clark. 

i2mo, $1.^0 

The story of a woman's love and a priest's 
will — and the victory. 
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By DOLF WYLLARDE 

Author of "The Story of Eden." 

i2mo, $i.so 

The story of a strong man and a weak one — 
and a woman. 
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"In the new catalogue of The Mosher Books (now 
first brought forward under the name by which they have 
so long been generally known), one finds the usual year's 
harvest of esthetic characterization and poetic appreciation. 
Mr. Mosher's catalogue is, we believe, the most literary 
piece of advertising issued in this country; and, being 
addressed only to persons who feel the appeal of purely 
literary things, it justifies itself. It is probably as well, 
however, that the plan is not followed by publishers gener- 
ally, since it is adapted to <:apture the scanty savings of 
such unfortunates as fall beneath the spell of its eloquence 

"The new books published by Mr. Mosher this year 
include additions to all his well-known series, and some un- 
usually interesting miscellaneous titles. The new books in 
the unique Vest- Pocket Series seem likely to find demand 
equal to former issues, the editions of Aucassin and Nicolete 
and Aes Triplex being specially certain of popularity. There 
are people who maintain that few buyers of books care 
anything about the typographical excellence; be it granted; 
but even the most indifferent v/ill not reject the good when 
it can be obtained cheaper than the most slovenly product 
of the factory. 

" Almost as small in price and even more attractive in 
execution is the new Mosher edition of Mr. Yeats* play, 
*The Land of Heart's Desire.' These books are typical oif 
one of the phases of Mr. Mosher's work. The larger volumes 
will never reach anything approaching a wide circulation; 
they are for the collector and the hopeless booklover; but 
the printing of small books, holding to a high literary and 
artistic ideal, is not without its result on the craft of the 
time." — The Inland Printer^ (January, 1904). 



The above Catalogue sent free on request, postpaid to any 
book lover who mentions The Papyrus. 
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BY 

William Lee Howard^ M.D. 



Literature owes Dr. Howard a debt." — Town Topics. 

**In its novelistic phase he has told the family history of 
degenerates somewhat in the style of Zola's Rougon Macquart 
series." — Philadelphia Record. 

Written by a master hand — on the order of those which 
we have lately had from the pen of Gorky." — Herald. 

"It contains some powerful and dramatic scenes and some 
of intense human interest. It gives us vivid though carefully 
worded pictures of the saloon, the brothel, the insane ward and 
the flagellant convent, of dipsomania, morphinism, sadism, and 
scientific murder." — New York Medical Journal. 

"The subjects treated are of so delicate a character that, in 
the hands of a bungler or a writer whose mind was in any degree 
tainted by pruriency or morbidity, the story could not prove 
other than revolting; but under the pen of this author subjects 
rarely dwelt upon in fiction are so presented as to prove unof- 
fensive to the most sensitive aniong normal minds." — Arena. 

/2mo. Cloth bound. Price $L50 

At all bookstores, or sent by mail, postage free, on receipt 
of price, by 

C. W. DILLINGHAM CO. 

pudlishe:rs new yorh 
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8fde €alhs by the editor 

THE OLD MAN TERRIBLE 

The man who has most effectively challenged the con- 
sciences of men in our day is not the Pope of Rome, nor the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, nor the Procurator of the Holy 
Russian Sjmod, nor the Grand Llama of Tibet, nor the Great 
Mufti of StambouL It is Leo Tolstoy. 

The Pope of Rome is a kind and saintly old man, but he 
has much to do in reforming the music of his Church, 
which in course of time has become rather secular than 
sacred, rather operatic than ecclesiastical. Besides, he has 
many political anxieties and being a sovereign, something of 
the policy of kings is enjoined upon him. The Pope can 
not speak except as Pope — there is the difficulty. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the rest have their own affairs 
to attend to. Remains only Leo Tolstoy to proclaim the 
" Father's business." 

And I say he had done this in a manner so compelling as 
to have arrested the consciences of men throughout the world. 
No layman has ever before gained so wide a hearing. And 
no churchman has ever urged the divine lessons of the Gos- 
pel with such clamant force as this man Tolstoy, who does 
not believe that Christ is God I 

I admit that, speaking only for himself, he enjoys a cer- 
tain advantage over the great religious functionaries men- 
tioned above. The Pope of Rome could not voice a crusade 
against war, as Tolstoy is doing, because he is himself a 
sovereign, and it is the habit of his brother sovereigns to 
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make war from time to time. To be sure, the Pope does not 
approve of war, but for political reasons, he could not go 
to the lengths Tolstoy has gone in denouncing it. Neither 
could the Pope advocate the pure Gospel idea of equality 
among men, with the renunciation of all titles and badges 
of superiority (as Tolstoy also is doing), for that were to 
work " folly in Israel," since the Roman Catholic Church 
is in form a kingdom and its organization thoroughly aristo- 
cratic, being modeled upon that of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
So the Church is logically bound to defend and promote the 
aristocratic idea, and to me at least that seems to be no small 
share of its business in the world. 

Now the Archbishop of Canterbury is in even a worse posi- 
tion than the Pope to dispute the unquestioned moral primacy 
of Tolstoy. For the Archbishop of Canterbury is, in a sense, 
the Pope of England, and England is the chief war-making 
power in the world. Therefore, His Grace of Canterbury is 
barred from denouncing the greatest evil that afflicts human- 
ity, and he doubtless makes truce with his conscience by re- 
flecting that, after all, Tommy Atkins clears the way for the 
British evangelist 

Even more is my Lord tabooed from sharing or giving 
voice to the leveling, socialistic notions of Tolstoy. It is true 
these are derived strictly from the plain letter of the Gos- 
pel, but the English Church, like the parent Church of Rome, 
is content to draw inspiration and authority from within 
itself. Besides, Church and State are united in England, and 
society is rigorously organized on the aristocratic basis. I 
need not pursue this analogy with the Procurator and the 
Grand Llama and the Great Mufti — it is clear enough why 
they are silent in the matter. 

But Tolstoy? There is nothing to withhold him from 
speaking his full mind, and it is to words like these that 
men are now listening with an attention which no other living 
teacher could command: 

"All over Russia, from the palace to the remotest village, 
the pastors of churches, calling themselves Christians, appeal 
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to that God who has enjoined love to one's enemies — to the 
God of Love Himself — to help the work of the devil to 
further the slaughter of men Christian pastors con- 
tinue to invite men to the greatest of crimes, continue to com- 
mit sacrilege, praying God to help the work of war, and, in- 
stead of condemning, they justify and praise that pastor who, 
with the cross in his hands on the very scene of murder, 
encouraged men to the crime. The same thing is going on in 
Japan. . . . Japanese theologians and religious teachers do 
not remain behind the Europeans in the technique of re- 
ligious deceit and sacrilege, but distort the great Buddhistic 
teaching by not only permitting but justifying that murder 
which Buddha forbade. The Buddhistic scientist Soyen- 
Shaku, ruling over eight hundred monasteries, explains that, 
although Buddha forbade manslaughter, he also said he could 
never be at peace until all beings are united in the infinitely 
loving heart of all things, and that, therefore, in order to 
bring into harmony that which is discordant, it is necessary to 
fight and to kill men. It is as if there never had existed 
the Christian and Buddhistic teaching about the unity of the 
human spirit, the brotherhood of men, love, compassion, the 
sacredness of human life." . . . 

Tolstoy has made war on much that the polite world calls 
art, and he has run foul of the professional critics, whose 
traditions he has riddled and the honesty of whose practice 
he has called in question. In return, the critics, while praising 
his imaginative work, affect to hold his religious, aesthetic 
and humanitarian ideas in small esteem. Referring to his 
book What is Art? — which has excited so much discussion 
in Europe, though it is only now becoming known in this 
country — fimile Faguet of the French Academy writes: 

"It is a failure and often truly childish. The same may 
be said of all the intellectual books of Tolstoy. Tolstoy as a 
creator, as a romancer, as an epic poet, is one of the four or 
five greatest geniuses of our age. As a thinker he is one of 
the feeblest minds in Europe." 

Yet Tolstoy's so-called heresies as to art, which have pro- 
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cured for him disesteem of M. Faguet and his critical 
brethren, are only another expression of the great man's love 
for humanity. He rejects the fashionable, i. e., accepted, 
theory of art, because it has to do with the art of a class, an 
art that is foreign to the S3rmpathies of the mass of men. 
Whatever the critics may say, this is the pure Tolstoyan gos- 
pel, and it is this gospel, rather than the novels of his youth 
and middle age, which has given Tolstoy his universal fame. 

His lasting fame, too, I think. It is strange how the critics, 
blind and perverse in their generation as always, refuse to see 
that it is the burning love of humanity in Tolstoy, — a love 
which is even in his old age constantly urging him to fresh 
efforts, — that makes him a grand and solitary figure in the 
world today. 

Thus it chances that since the voice of Voltaire rang out at 
Femey, crying a halt to despotism and bigotry, no man has 
been able to challenge the conscience of Europe as Leo 
Tolstoy is doing to-day. The moral authority of this man, 
which springs from his righteous anger and earnestness, is 
tremendous. It is far greater than that of the Holy Russian 
Church which sought to extinguish and silence him, for the 
Holy Russian Church rules its mindless millions while 
Tolstoy appeals to intelligence in every land. The present 
amiable Pope pottering with the Gregorian chant, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury fiddling with questions of the ritual, 
the Procurator of the Holy Synod offering vain prayers for 
the Russian cause, have surely little in common with this 
terrible old man who has clutched the world by the throat 
and made it hear! 

And the most wonderful thing of all is that, though reject- 
ing the Divinity of Christ, Tolstoy's word has probably done 
more than any other personal influence in our day to drive 
men to the study of the Gospel. 



Up to date no correspondent has made a great reputation 
out of the Russo-Japanese war, but this has not prevented 
the war itself from being a genuine success in all its features. 
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LITERARY SCANDAL 

It seems there is never an end of the social scandal attach- 
ing to some of the great names of literature. Why, as a class, 
literary men should be subject to moral defamation, I can 
not tell, but so it is. Indeed they enjoy but a very slight 
advantage over the clergy in this respect. The fact may be 
owing to a perverted notion that great mental power must 
necessarily be accompanied by some form of moral profli- 
gacy, though I cheerfully admit that great mental power does 
not always go with the literary and clerical professions. 

However we may theorize, the fact of the scandal remains. 
Poor Byron charged Moore to defend his grave against the 
desecrators who love a shining mark and who have never 
had richer quarry than the great poet whose own life sur- 
passed in romance the creations of his genius. That the poet 
had good reason for his fears, witness the mass of scandal 
that has gathered about his name. In fact, ever since the 
death of Byron in the year 1824, the ghouls have been 
steadily at work building a shameful monument to his mem- 
ory. They have created a whole pornographic legend about 
him, which has received important additions even in our time. 
As everybody knows, an American woman, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, brought the chief stone of accusation, the very head 
of the comer, to the infamous pile which the ghouls have 
erected to Byron. In rendering this detestable service to 
what she no doubt believed to be the cause of truth, Mrs. 
Stowe literally "damned herself to everlasting fame." Yet 
Harriet Beecher Stowe also wrote Uncle Tom's Cabin 
which, though emphatically not a work of art (except ac- 
cording to Tolstoy), exerted the greatest moral influence of 
any book published within a half century. Perhaps only a 
virtuous and strictly religious woman, like Mrs. Stowe, could 
have achieved this dual and most diverse distinction; for is it 
not an axiom of popular wisdom that good women will often 
do things from which the worst men would recoil? 

Now another American woman, Hallie Rives, has picked up 
the pornographic clue where Mrs. Stowe dropped it As 
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might be expected from her previous work, Miss Rives has 
made a novel about Lord Byron, which is in motive an(i 
treatment frankly prurient. She has been as indecent as she 
dared to be, and there is great daring of this sort in the 
Rives family. Besides, I must say again that when a woman, 
— even a virtuous and religious woman, — sets out to be in- 
decent, she really leaves nothing to be said or imagined. I 
called Miss Rives' book a novel by a slip of the pen: it is no 
such thing — it is simply the latest addition to the pornog- 
raphy of Byron. 

And so it goes. Not long ago I met an unpleasant English 
publisher who told me certain things which I am disposed to 
question, in spite of his apparent honesty of conviction. For 
example, he assured me that many of the great writers of 
English prose have been either eunuchs or impotent. He par- 
ticularly cited Swift, Macaulay, Ruskin and Carlyle, pointing 
triumphantly to the confession of the last-named in the 
posthumous memorial of Froude. Further, he remarked as 
a fact notorious in English literary circles, that the poet 
Swinburne suffers under a similar disability, and in past 
years, he said, this gave rise to the charge of degeneracy with 
which the name of the author of Laus Veneris has been 
coupled. 

I do not believe this crapulent English publisher, and still 
less did I believe him when he solemnly assured me that 
the elder Lord Lytton was the joyous parent and begetter 
of George Meredith, Arthur O'Shaughnessy, James Thom- 
son and — God forgive him — Miss Braddon! If this were 
only half true, then indeed could one say that the pen is 
mightier than the sword I But I suspect the unpleasant Eng- 
lish publisher of being more than a little in the pornographic 
way himself. 



NOTICE: The gates wiU be held open for aU the Faithful 
who wish to renew their subscriptions, until the Eleventh 
hour and past But this need not debar you from sending the 
Cheerful Dollar NOW. 
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THE FOOLING OF RICHARD 
^ Now this be the reason that speech there is none now and 

henceforth between Autograph Jamie Young of Minneapolis 
and Hafiz Richard Le Gallienne of the Republic of Letters. 

In the beginning Richard abode many days at the House 
of Jamie, and soft was the condition of his abiding. More- 
over, 'tis a house of great comfort and plenty, for Jamie, 
though a Collector of Autographs and not a Poet, drives a 
profitable Trade in land-sites and is able to tarry on the 
Street which is called Easy. Of such a place Richard had 
heard some vague talk, as it were in Dreams, but he never 
went up against the Reality thereof until he came to America 
and to the House of Jamie. 

So Richard abode there, as hath been said, and little recked 
he of the time of his going thence. Yet when at last he made 
as if to take his Leave, then up rose Jamie of the Autographs, 
and said : " I pray thee now, if I have found Favor in thy 
i sight, tarry yet a While longer. See, the day groweth toward 

an end ; so comfort thyself and let thine heart be merry." 

Then Richard strove with Jamie, but the latter overcame 
him even in the Might of his great love. And Richard tar- 
ried yet Many days longer in the House of Jamie. For each 
time that Richard made as if to go, Jamie arose and fell on 
his neck in the Manner aforesaid, so that the very door- 
posts gat to know the Scene by heart. 

Now it chanced that there came one Morning to the House 
of Jamie a large and beauteous Rose of an exceeding rare 
beauty, and the slave who brought it said that he was bidden 
to give it unto Richard of the Gazelles. Not ill pleased was 
Richard with the gift, though he knew not the Donor, and 
many Guesses had he. And he went about that day (quietly 
observed by Jamie) smelling the Rose and sometimes talking 
to himself in the manner of Poets. 

On the next day there came another Rose to the House of 
Jamie, and again the slave said that he was bidden to give it 
unto Richard of the Madrigals. Now this second Rose was 
as beautiful as the first, and again Richard went about as in 
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a Dream (quietly observed by Jamie) smelling of the Rose 
and talking to himself fantastically in the fashion of Malvolio, 
the cross-gartered. Moreover, Richard that night called 
Jamie aside and read to him a Sugared Sonnet which he had 
written to the Unknown Lady who had sent him the Rose. 
And Jamie, though not a poet himself, — being only a Col- 
lector of Autographs, — did beat his breast with Joy and 
satisfaction. 

Again and yet again the Rose came for Richard of the 
Roundelays, who no longer thought of leaving the House 
of Jamie, nor made any more Bluffs to that end, being indeed 
mad with Desire to find the Giver of the Rose. Now the 
Rose came always early in the Morning before Richard was 
astir (there is no Hurry at the House of Jamie), but Richard 
thought of a Plan and this it was: He got up one Morning 
before his wonted time and catching the slave in the act of 
leaving the Rose, bribed him with a Bribe of (jold to divulge 
the name of the Giver. This the slave did, like the son-of-a 
natural daughter he was, saying it was none other than Jamie 
himself ! 

Then Richard called unto Jamie and upbraided him with 
Many bitter words, cursing him in both the English and 
Persian fashions, whereof his Metrical studies have given him 
great Expertness. And he shook the Dust from off his feet 
at the threshold of the House of Jamie, and went out there- 
from, never to return. ... 

So this be the reason that speech there is none and divorce 
hath fallen between Jamie of the Street which is called Easy 
and Richard of the Bulbuls. Selah! 



Few men are without the religion of the heart — it is the 
formalism that repels. 



Do yon like "The Pap3mi8''? — Then send me the names 
of some friends who might share yonr liking, and let ns pass 
the joy along. 

S 
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A MATHEMATICAL MYSTIC 

I have been reading about a singular religious ecstatic. He 
was an Englishman named George Boole and the account of 
him which I have seen was written by his widow and pub- 
lished lately in an English magazine. She believed in him, of 
course — what poor bewildered groper after the Unknown 
has ever failed to attach to himself at least one loving 
woman ? And if he be a Christ and rise again from the dead, 
will he not show himself first to her ? — nay, will she not be- 
lieve it, even though the thing have not come to pass, for this 
is the highest proof of faith? Did not Schlatter, the gro- 
tesque yet piteous and even tragical Messiah, have his Magda- 
len? — has she not written me that he will come back to her 
from his grave in the Mojave desert? — does she not await 
him always with such fervor of love and faith as is only 
given to women?... 

Boole was one of the most recondite of mystics; that his 
wife understood the terms of his message is a great compli- 
ment to her intellect. He was a profound mathematician, 
which accounts for a certain logic in his wildest insanity. He 
wrote a book on The Laws of Thought, a psychologic study 
expressed in an algebraic notation, in which he sought to 
show the precise nature of the relation of the human mind to 
the " doctrine of Cosmic unity." He also wrote a text-book 
on Differential Equations, in which he pretended to give 
the key to all religious doctrines connected with the idea of 
miracle. Poor man! no doubt he had convinced himself, for 
his wife says that when writing a demonstration on a black- 
board, he looked not like a professor but like an artist paint- 
ing from a vision. So she calls him the Prophet of the 
Unseen Unity, and so rapt is she in his supernal attributes, 
that in her devout memorial she scarcely offers a hint as to 
his human personality. She does indeed refer to "glowing 
letters " that he wrote her at one time ; but what was the bur- 
den of these letters? I looked eagerly to see something of the 
heart of the husband, the lover, the man. Alas! I found 
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only this — "/ have made out what puts the whole subject 
of Singular Solutions into a state of Unity "\ . . , 

Every hierophant, be he a fakir or a sincere enthusiast, ends 
by identif)ring himself more or less boldly with his conception 
of Deity: if he should fail to do this, his followers would do 
it for him. But usually he begins with the daim that God 
speaks through him, and then, as a kind of economy, he talks 
as God himself. Perhaps that is why the Hebrew noun which 
stands for God means also " I am." In the Bible, too, we find 
that the remarks of Moses are often mixed with those of the 
Lord, and it is not easy to say whidi are which. I suspect 
there was method in the confusion, and no doubt it was use- 
ful to Moses, for it kept the children of Israel guessing. 

This fact, that the hierophant ends by thinking himself like 
unto God, stands out in all the history of religious imposture 
as well as in the lives of the saints. It is the one feature 
common alike to the false prophets and the true prophets. It 
is the history in little of all the mad Messiahs of the past 
and of the future. It was true of the divine Francis of Assisi, 
who was called the Second Christ {sic), and it was true of 
that other Francis of our time, who died in the western desert 
and who used to receive letters addressed, Jesus Christ, Den- 
ver, Colo. It is the tie that unites characters so diverse as 
Ignatius of Loyola and John Bunyan. It was true of Savon- 
arola and it was equally true of Martin Luther. It was true 
of Ludowick Muggleton, the mad tailor, and it is true of 
Alexander Elijah Dowie, the cunning fakir. It was true also 
of George Boole. 

A man can not add a cubit to his stature by thinking about 
it, neither can he, even in his own mind, become God in a 
day. The self-apotheosis of Boole came only at the close of 
his life, after many years of intense meditation and spiritual 
travail. The fact itself of this man's delusion is in no way 
extraordinary, but the manner of his arriving at it is, I be- 
lieve, unique in the history of religious mania. "He sud- 
denly realized,*' says his wife, "that the passage in the third 
chapter of St. John's Gospel about the wind, really referred 
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to the geometric figure of the dust-whirl or circular storm, 
with its system of tangents and normals. Then burst upon 
him the discovery that the historic Jesus of Nazareth, what- 
ever else he may have been, must have been at least a mathe- 
matical psychologist of great brilliancy and power" 

Hal — you see He was no other than Boole himself, and 
by consequence Boole was no other than He! Excellent fop- 
pery ! — what wonder that the poor man took to his bed, 
shortly after reducing Jesus to a geometric formula — and 
"never rose again"? . . . 

Boole's memory, it should be added, is piously regarded by 
a small sect of his followers in London. The God whom 
they worship is the Christ of the Spiral! 



In Goethe's Elective Affinities the persons who have re- 
solved to break the Seventh commandment are so long about 
it, according to the German manner, that the patience of 
many readers is exhausted before they have finished that 
famous tale of scientific adultery. Herr Wagner, like Goe- 
the, seems to have found great comfort in writing platonic 
love letters to a married woman. There is surely no ac- 
counting for German tastes, but one can't help thinking that 
the lady in this case would have preferred a brisker wooing. 

One ought not to hate, except abstractly. I can hate an 
idea, not a man. Old Sam Johnson said well that he liked 
an honest hater, and this no doubt was his meaning. Hatred 
of an idea may be noble; of a man is almost necessarily 
ignoble and degrading. One may break absolutely with a man 
and yet not hate him. Indeed I am still fond of one or two 
men between whom and myself there is no chance of recon- 
ciliation on this side the grave. 



We are all attracted to one form or another of organization. 
The bigger the organization, the greater its attractive force. 
That is the history of governments and of churches. 
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ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 

I don't know what books have influenced Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox most, and I should be afraid to ask her " for publica- 
tion," lest she might suspect me of taking cues from Bok the 
unspeakable. But in The Papyrus for June I wrote a para- 
graph about Ella — it is simply impossible to call her Mrs. 
Wilcox! — which drew from her a reply that is all the bet- 
ter for being absolutely unstudied and as absolutely not in- 
tended for print. Then why do I print it? Well, just be- 
cause Ella — she will pardon me, I am sure — had no idea 
she was making copy — the rarest of accidents for a profes- 
sional writer. I can't see the ego of the conscious author be- 
hind one of these frank and daring phrases — not a curlicue 
betrays the apprehensive styli&t I'm sure that even Bok, 
with all the means of literary persuasion at his command, 
could not bribe Ella — pardon again ! — to make such a reply 
to her critics as she has been pleased to make through me. 
Therefore I publish her letter, and, besides, to have surprised 
a famous authoress without her style and pose, is a thing so 
unusual that one ought to record it for the benefit of posterity. 

In the brief article referred to, in the June Papyrus, I did 
not say all that I feel concerning this noble woman's work, 
nor did I attempt to make a critical estimate of it. I merely 
tweaked the longish ears of certain of her critics, who per- 
haps mean the dear lady no great harm, but would fain ap- 
pear witty. I also glanced at the fine success which she has 
won both as poet and publicist, noting the influence for good 
that her work carries. In response Ella — confound my im- 
pudence ! — has written me a letter so brave, so helpful, ring- 
ing so true a note of high hope and courage, that I do not 
feel warranted in keeping it from the readers of The Papyrus, 
even though it really was not intended for any eye but mine : 

" Life is too beautiful, humanity too dear, work too enjoya- 
ble to waste time on people and things that make me look 
down into dark places — instead of up to the light — to see 
reptiles instead of roses. The critics have always 'bitten 
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their thumbs' when I was mentioned. They have always 
tried to patronize me and apologize for me — when not sneer- 
ing at me. 

"They began it when I was 14 and a neighborhood celeb- 
rity, on a Wisconsin prairie, and they have bequeathed the 
venomous instinct to their successors. I have left the bleach- 
ing skeletons of several of them on the road behind me — 
they fairly hated themselves to death. And I recall two who 
entered retreats for the insane — and others withered up and 
blew away — and still others came over and asked to ride on 
the tail of my modest little kite. 

"The critics — most of them — said twenty-one years ago 
that Poems of Passion would be forgotten in a year — but 
it sells better today than it did then! And I am willing to 
compare work (in an artistic sense as well as a popular one) 
with any of the * thumb biters * of twenty-one years ago ; and 
one hundred years from now I shall be quite glad to have 
critics compare my verse — what I leave behind me — with 
tliat of any living poet in America. I have done work already 
that I am proud of, and the best is yet to come. 

"I can understand how people who did not know me — 
or what temperament, and the ignorance of youth, and the 
utter ignorance of the world, means — might be startled at 
my early poems, and how the petty orthodox natures might 
be antagonized. But I really do not see how I can be an- 
tagonizing any decent, wholesome, right-thinking person of 
late years — I*m sure I don't. There's a mighty mean streak 
in the quill-driver (or keg-thumper) who busies himself with 
sarcasms and invectives about a woman who interferes with 
no one — helps where, whom and when she can — thanks God 
for each new dawn — and falls asleep at night knowing there 
isn't a soul on earth she wishes any thing but good luck and 
joy. But, as I once said — 

Thou canst not teach my soul to wish thee ill — 
That is the only evil that can kill! 

" I have never felt such vigor and power as I feel today — 
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I feel whole oceans of song surging in me I — and as I shall 
live about twenty years longer and am growing more robust 
each year, I expect to do great things (great for me) before 
I pass on. 

**My newspaper work has shown me what an audience is 
mine — the audience Burns had, the people — and has added 
to my always keen sense of personal responsibility. I must 
prove to all this great loving throng that I am all and more 
than they believe me. Besides, I am one of God*s telephone 
wires and must keep 'busy.' Some crude new operators get 
hold of the instrument now and then and send sort of fool 
messages, maybe; but the Great Powers own me, and have 
need of me, as time will prove. . . . 

" Do not blame people for writing too much — there is so 
much to say! Every one of the million brain cells in my 
cranium palpitates with an idea, and one or two must be good 
enough to excuse the others. Think of the year ! — it has 
twelve months but only one perfect one — June. Would you 
blot out all the other eleven? Each has its message for 
somebody. 

"Did you ever see a queer old book, Curiosities of Criti- 
cism f — it was a compilation of sneers and snarls and insults 
and jests flung at Byron, Shelley, Keats, Moore, Scott and 
all the great lights of departed days, by their critics and 
* thumb-biters.' Poor forgotten * knockers ' I — God give them 
a better vocation in the next incarnation." 



When I was younger there was nothing for me but a woman 
between the heavens and the earth. Now I perceive there 
are a few other things. Yet I am not old, as age is counted. 



Back numbers of ''The Papyrus" can be had at zo cents 
apiece — excepting the First Number, of which a few are still 
left at 25 cents, and the February Number, which is not to 
be had for love or money. 
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BALLADE OF FORTY YEAR 

fuge suspicari 

Cujus octavum trepidavit aetas 
Claudere lustrum, 

Horace. 

Ye Fates, that measure our mortal span, 

Sisters Three of the thread and shear. 
Hear this prayer from the heart of a man — 

Save us from Horace's forty year! 
Bate ye no tithe of ydur evil store, 

Nor spare a thrill of your ancient fear; 
Yet, e*en while you do your worst, and more, — 

Save us from Horace's forty year! 

For the red blood runs and its flow is good, 

The pulses dance to a merry tune. 
And the woman we lack has understood, 

(She whose breast is a rose of June), 
What would ye, beldams, at such a time? 

Away! — nor speak of your audit drear. 
List to the lilt of my pious rh3rme — 

Save us from Horace's forty year! 

Ho, preacher, you of the puling text 

That slayeth the tender lover's joy, 
'Tis a toss of worlds — take you the next. 

And leave this still to our fond employ! 
Love hath a message that will not wait, 

Alas! it flies while we linger here: 
Come, change your tune, if you still must prate — 

Save us from Horace's forty year! 

Ye laggards o' love, look in your glass, 

And mark the tale that is told you there; 

Alack! too soon will it come to pass 

That Love shall find you nor sweet nor fciir. 
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Hasten ye then to the mystic rites, 

Where the rosy boy hath his guerdon dear: 
Be this your strain while the spell invites 

Save us from Horace's forty year! 

There's Romeo, — faith, a proper lad. 

Prince of all lovers that bend the knee; 
Be sure the tale is a trifle sad. 

Yet holdeth ever the world in fee. 
Bravely he marched to the fatal tryst 

With Juliet in her ghostly bier: 
Need there was none of this prayer I wist — 

Save us from Horace's forty year! 

Ho, student poring for aye in books, 

What will you have for all your pains, 
When youth is gone with its smiling looks. 

And the red blood freezes along your veins? . 
Turn to the magical Page of Life, 

With its text unblurred and its meaning clear; 
Learn you this lesson while love is rife — 

Save us from Horace's forty year! 

L'envoi 

Now, gentles all, you have heard my song: 

I would 'twere better, but that's nor here 

Nor there, if ye make the chorus strong — 
Save us from Horace's forty year! 



While men are men, religion will never be separated from 
those temporal interests which forever shut out the kingdom 
of Heaven. 

Blessed is that man or woman who makes Two subscriptions 
grow where only one grew before I 
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Superstitions of Sex 

In an essay on Vauvenargues, Mr. John Morley speaks of 
those epigrammatists * who persist in thinking of man and 
woman as two different species/ and who make verbal capital 
out of the fancied distinction in the form of smart epigrams 
beginning ' Les femmes/ It is one of Shakespeare's cardinal 
characteristics that he understood women. Mr. Meredith's 
fame as a novelist is largely due to the fact that he, too, un- 
derstands women. The one spot on the sun of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's fame, so we are told, is that he could never draw 
a woman. His capacity for drawing men counted for nothing, 
apparently, beside this failure. Evidently the Sphinx has 
not the face of a woman for nothing. That is why no one 
has read her riddle, translated her mystic smile. Yet many 
people smile mysteriously, without any profound meaning 
behind their smile, with no other reason than a desire to 
mystify. Perhaps the Sphinx smiles to herself just for the 
fun of seeing us take her smile seriously. And surely woman 
must so smile as they hear their psychology so gravely dis- 
cussed. Of course, the superstition is invaluable to them, 
and it is only natural that they should make the most of it. 
Slan is supposed to be a complete ignoramus in regard to 
all the specialized female * departments * — from the supreme 
mystery of the female heart to the humble domestic mysteries 
of the household. Similarly, men are supposed to have no 
taste in women's dress, yet for whom do women clothe them- 
selves in the rainbow and the seafoam, if not to please men? 
And was not the high-priest of that delicious and fascinating 
mystery a man — if it be proper to call the late M. Worth a 
man — as the best cooks are men, and the best waiters? 

It would seem to be assumed from all this mystification 
that men are beings clear as daylight, both to themselves and 
to women. Poor, simple, manageable souls, their wants are 
easily satisfied, their psychology — which, it is implied, dif- 
fers little from their physiology — long since mapped out. 

It may be so, but it is the opinion of some that men's 
simplicity is no less a fiction than women's mysterious com- 
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plexity, and that human character is made up of much the 
same qualities in men and women, irrespective of a merely 
rudimentary sexual distinction, which has, of course, its 
proper importance, and which the present writer would be 
the last to wish away. From that quaint distinction of sex 
springs, of course, all that makes life in the smallest degree 
worth living, from great religions to tiny flowers. Love and 
beauty and poetry, Shakespeare's plays, Bume-Jones* pic- 
tures, and Wagner's operas — all such moving expressions of 
human life, as science has shown us, spring from the all-im- 
portant fact that 'male and female created He them.* 

This everybody knows, and few are fool enough to deny. 
Many people, however, confuse this organic distinction of 
sex with its time-worn conventional symbols; just as religion 
is commonly confused with its external rites and ceremonies. 
The comparison naturally continues itself further; for, as 
in religion, so soon as some traditional garment of faith has 
become outworn or otherwise unsuitable, and the proposal 
is made to dispense with or substitute it, an outcry imme- 
diately is raised that religion itself is in danger — so with 
sex, no sooner does one or the other sex propose to discard 
its arbitrary conventional characteristics, or to supplement 
them by others borrowed from its fellow-sex, than an out- 
cry immediately is raised that sex itself is in danger. 

Sex — the most potent force in the universe — in danger 
because women wear knickerbockers instead of petticoats, 
or military men take to corsets and cosmetics I 

That parallel with religion may be pursued profitably one 
step further. In religion, the conventional test of your faith 
is, not how you live, not in your kindness of heart or purity 
of mind, but how you believe — in the Trinity, in the Atone- 
ment; and do you turn to the East during the recital of the 
Apostles' Creed? These and such, as every one knows, are 
the vital matters of religion. And it is even so with sex. 
You are not asked for the realities of manliness or woman- 
liness, but for the shadows, the arbitrary externalities, the 
fashions of which change from generation to generation. 
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To be truly womanly, you must never wear your hair short ; 
to be truly manly, you must never wear it long. To be truly 
womanly, you must dress as daintily as possible, however 
uncomfortably; to be truly manly, you must wear the most 
hideous gear ever invented by the servility of tailors — a 
strange succession of cylinders from head to heel! cylinder 

i on head, cylinder round your body, cylinders on arms and 

cylinders on legs. To be truly womanly, you must be shrink- 
ing and clinging in manner and trivial in conversation, you 
must have no ideas and rejoice that you wish for none; you 
must thank heaven that you have never ridden a bicycle or 
smoked a cigarette; and you must be prepared to do a thous- 
and other absurd and ridiculous things. To be truly manly, 
you must be and do the opposite of all these things, with this 
exception — that with you the possession of ideals is optional 
It is indeed the only matter in which you have any choice. 
More important matters, such as the cut of your clothes 

I and hair, the shape of your face, the length of your mus- 

tache and the pattern of your cane — all these are very 
properly regulated for you by laws of fashion, which you 
could never dream of breaking. You may break every moral 
law there is — or rather, was — and still remain a man. You 
may be a bully, a cad, a coward, and a fool, in the poor heart 
and brains of you; but so long as you wear the mock regi- 
mentals of contemporary manhood, and are above all things 
plain and undistinguished enough, your reputation for man- 
hood will be secure. There is nothing so dangerous to a 
reputation for manhood as brains or beauty. 

In short, to be a true woman you have only to be pretty 
and an idiot, and to be a true man you have only to be brutal 
and a fool. 

From these misconceptions of manliness and womanliness, 
these superstitions of sex, many curious confusions have come 
about The, so to say, professional differentiation between the 
sexes had at one time gone so far that men were credited 
with the entire monopoly of a certain set of human qualities, 
and women with the monopoly of a certain other set of human 
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qualities ; yet every one of these are qualities which one would 
have thought were proper to, and necessary for, all human 
beings alike, male and female. 

In the dictionary of a date (1856) when everything on 
earth and in heaven was settled and written in penny cyclo- 
pedias and books of deportment, I find these delicious 
definitions : 

Manly: becoming a man; firm; brave; undaunted; digni- 
fied; noble; stately; not boyish or womanish. 

Womanly: becoming a woman; feminine; as womanly be- 
haviour. 

Under Woman we find the adjectives — soft, mild, pitiful 
and flexible, kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender, timorous, 
modest 

Who can doubt that the dictionary maker defined and dis- 
tributed his adjectives aright for the year 1856? Since then, 
however, many alarming heresies have taken root in our land, 
and some are heard to declare that both these sets of adjec- 
tives apply to men and women alike, and are, in fact, necessi- 
ties of any decent htmian outfit. Otherwise the conclusion 
is obvious, that no one desirous of the adjective "manly" 
must ever be — soft, mild, pitiful and flexible, kind, civil, 
obliging, humane, tender, timorous, or modest; and no one 
desirous of the adjective "womanly" — be firm, brave, un- 
daunted, dignified, noble, or stately. 

But surely the essentials of "manliness" and "womanli- 
ness" belong to man and woman alike — the externals are. 
purely artistic considerations, and subject to the vagaries of 
fashion. In art no one would think of allowing fashion any 
serious artistic opinion. It is usually the art which- is out 
of fashion that is most truly art. Similarly, fashions in man- 
liness or womanliness have nothing to do with real manliness 
or womanliness. Moreover, the adjectives "manly" or 
"womanly," applied to works of art, or the artistic surfaces 
of men and women, are irrelevant — that is to say, imperti- 
nent You have no right to ask a poem or a picture to look 
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manly or womanly, any more than you have any right to ask 
a man or woman to look manly or womanly. There is looking 
beautiful or ugly, distinguished or commonplace, individual 
or insignificant. The one law of externals is beauty in all 
its various manifestations. To ask the sex of a beautiful 
person is as absurd as it would be to ask the publisher the 
sex of a beautiful book. Such questions are for midwives 
and doctors. 

It was once the fashion for heroes to shed tears on the 
smallest occasion, and it does not appear that they fought the 
worse for it; some of the firmest, bravest, most undaunted, 
most dignified, most noble, most stately human beings have 
been women ; as some of the softest, mildest, most pitiful and 
flexible, most kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender, timorous 
and modest human beings have been men. Indeed, some of 
the bravest men that ever trod this planet have worn corsets, 
and it needs more courage nowadays for a man to wear his 
hair long than to machine-gun a whole African nation. More- 
over, quite the nicest women one knows ride bicycles, or were 
not long ago riding them, — in the rational costume. 

Richard Le Gallienne. 



Mr. Pulitzer has ably set forth his views as to the knowl- 
edge which should be requisite in the chair of journalism 
that he proposes to endow. But he says not a word concern- 
ing those methods of working up the public interest in sexual 
crime which have made the great success of the World, and 
which have been copied with additions and embellishments 
by the modest Mr. Hearst However, in justice to Mr. 
Pulitzer, it should be said that he expressly disclaims the 
idea of teaching any of the "business features" of a great 
journal. 



Love without calculation of self is always the rarest thing 
in the world. 
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€be Past Was Goodly Once 

The Past was goodly once, and yet, when all is said, 
The best of it we know is that it's done and dead. 

Dwindled and faded quite, perished beyond recall, 
Nothing is left at last of what one time was all. 

Coming back like a ghost, staring and lingering on. 
Never a word it speaks but proves it dead and gone. 

Duty and work and joy — these things it cannot give; 
And the Present is life, and life is good to live. 

Let it lie where it fell, far from the living sun, 

The Past that, goodly once, is gone and dead and done. 

Wm. Ernest Henley. 

m m m 

I believe in the love of women and I believe also in the love 
of men, which has in truth done quite as much for me. I 
should not know how to do without either, yet I believe there 
is a deeper kind of satisfaction in a genuine love, effacing 
self, between man and man. 



President Roosevelt's haberdasher has been telling an eager 
public how the Great Man dresses, what is his favorite color 
in socks, how much he pays for his shirts, etc. It must cause 
the gentle Jacob Riis pain to see how many are trying to 
crowd him out of his job. 



Observation makes the true value of one's life. In mine 
there have been hurried years of which I am able to recall 
little, except that I lived through them. This seems a bad 
economy — one ought to individualize his days, not to say 
his months and years. 
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mn Dooley on the Poet's Tate 

"Who was it said he didn't care who made th' laws iv a 
counthry if he cud on'y write th' pomes ? " asked Mr. Dooley. 

"I niver heerd," said Mr. Hennessy. 

"Well, *t was some frind iv Hogan's,** said Mr. Dooley. 
"An' th' man was wrong. He was wrong, Hinnissy. I don't 
want to make th' laws iv th' counthry. I'm doin' pretty 
well to keep thim that ar-re made now. An' as f r th' 
pothry, I'd as lave 't was wrote be other hands thin mine. 

" Ivrybody has a crack at a pote whin he gets a chanst. 
There's me friend, Roodsrard Eapling. I don't mind tellin' 
ye he ain't my kind iv a pote. Hogan is more to me taste. 
Did ye iver r-read his pomes * Oh, Star,* an' ' Oh, Moon ' ? 
Well, that's as far as he iver wint. He goes home at night 
an' takes off his coat an' sets down with a pencil in his 
mouth an' writes: *Oh, Star,' an' *Oh, Moon,' an' thin he 
can't think iv annything that wud do justice to thim, so he 
says, 'Oh, th' diwle,' an' comes over here fr a dhrink. . . . 

"A few years ago Roodyard Kipling come over here an' 
got pnoomony iv th' lungs an' it looked f r a long time as 
though th' nex pome he figured in wud be wrote with a stone 
mason's chisel. Well, sir, it leaked out that he had a bad 
chest an' th* kindhearted American public begun to weep 
into its beer. They was a line iv tillygraft boys a block 
long at th' hotel with messages iv condolence fr'm frinds iv 
his he niver see or hecrd iv, copies iv th' same havin' been 
sint to th' local newspaper. Th' pa-apers was full iv tindher 
remarks to th' gin'ral effect that if Kipling died, Lithrachoor 
wud count th' cash raygisther, put up th* shutters an' go out 
into th' night. Th' articles was accompanied be silictions 
fr'm his copyright pomes. Conductors on th' sthreet cars 
sobbed at th' mintion iv his name, fatal cocktails was called 
after him, near ivry clergyman in th' counthry sidethracked 
th' sermon on vice an' bracketed Kipling with Martin Luther 
an' Rockefellar. Down on th' Stock Exchange, sthrong men 
cried as they said: ' Poor Kipling. What did he write? ' Th* 
Amalgamated Browning, Omar Khayyam an' Walt Whit- 
es 
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man Assocyation iv tin workers iv Baraboo, Wis., held a 
meetin' an' raysolved that Civilization wud lose an eye if 
Kipling wint, an* it was th' sinse iv th' meetin' that th' 
threasurer be insthructed to hire a copy iv his book an* see 
if it was as good as they said. Th* sicker he got, th' bigger 
man he was. Ivry time his timprachoor wint up, his repyta- 
tion as a pote advanced tin degrees. Bets was offered in 
th* pool rooms five to wan an* no takers that he cud give 
Homer an' Shakespere twinty pounds an' a bating. If he'd 
gone ont, they were going to put spectacles an' a fur coat 
on th' goddess iv liberty an* call it Kipling. 

"Thin he made th* mistake iv his life. He lived. If ye 
iver get to be a pote, Hinnissy, don't take any chances on 
fame. Cinch it. Jump into th' river. But Roodyard Kip- 
ling didn't know. He wint away an' settled down an' begun 
to hammer out a few lenths iv jinthed pothry to sind over to 
his kind frinds in America. An' what did his kind frinds 
do? I picked up a pa-aper th' other day. I rajrmimbered 't 
was wan that had confissed to me that if annything happened 
to Kipling, th' iditor wud feel that he cudden't go on with 
his wurruk without a substantial increase in salary. Well, they 
was an article about a man that killed his wife, an* it says: 
* Misther So-an'-so, a wellknown and pop*lar burglar on th' west 
side, yisterdah was so unforchnit as to sink an axe into Mrs. 
So-an'-So. It is believed he acted under gr-reat provocatic^n.' 
Nex' to this piece iv society news was a scholarly article on 
Roodyard Kipling. *We have just been r-readin' a pome be 
that confidence op'rator, Roodyard Kipling, an' if there is a 
pressman in this buildin' that cudden't write a better wan, we'd 
feed him to his own press. We do not see who buys th' wurruks 
iv this fiend in human form, but anybody that does ought to be 
put in a place where th' green goods men can't get at him. Whin 
we recall th' tears we shed whin this miscreent was pretindin 
to be sick, we feel like complainin' to th' polis. If he iver 
comes to this counthry again, we will be wan iv tin thousan* 
to go out an' l3mch him. To think iv the way this imposter 
has been threated an' thin see that young swan iv Main 
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Street, our own townsman, Higbie L. Duff, clerkin' in a shoe 
store, makes us ashamed iv our counthry/ 

"An* there ye ar-re. That's what happens to a pote whin 
he*s found out an' no pote can escape. Th' Amalgamated 
Assocyation iv Baraboo has become th' Society fr th' Pre- 
vintion iv Kipling, th' Stock Exchange is r-readin' th' polis 
gazette, an' ye won't anny more hear Kipling mintioned in 
th' pulpit thin ye will th' Bible." 

"I don't suppose he cares," said Hennessy. 

" Well, maybe he don't know," said Mr. Dooley. " But it 
ought to be a lesson f r anny young man who thinks iv goin' 
into pothry. They'se on'y wan thing fr a pote to do: just as 
they're about to hang th* lorls on his brow befure they 
begin to throw th' bricks, he ought to pass away. Th' nex' 
best thing is to write his pothry where no wan can see him 
an' dhrop it quitely in th' sthreet. Thin they may blame it 
on some wan else." F. P. Dunne. 

[From Mr. Dooley's Opinions. — Harpers.] 

« « « 

Scythe Solid 

Mowers, weary and brown, and blithe, 

What is the word methinks ye know. 
Endless over-word that the Sc)rthe 

Sings to the blades of the grass below?' 
Sc)rthes that swing in the grass and clover, 

Something, still, they say as they pass; 
What is the word that, over and over. 

Sings the Scythe to the flowers and grass ? 

Hush, ah hush, the Scjrthes are saying, 

Hush, and heed not, and fall asleep; 
Hush, they say to the grasses swaying. 

Hush, they sing to the clover deep! 
Hush — 'tis the lullaby Time is singing — 

Hush, and heed not, for all things pass, 
Hush, ah hush! and the Sc)rthes are swinging 

Over the dover, over the grass! ^^^^^ Lang. 
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Byron 

The clever gentleman who has been called the "merry" 
Andrew Lang, but who is not so merry now as formerly — 
age and the near rushing of the^ river having somewhat un- 
dulcified that joyous spirit — has recently dashed off a sur- 
vey and judgment of the literature of the Nineteenth age. 
Readable, and provocative, and entertaining, surely it is, for 
the hand that wrote the Letters to Dead Authors has not 
lost its ctmning, nor the charming literary style its wonted 
allurement But the latest awards and strictures of Mr. 
Lang are not less to be challenged than those of yore — nay, 
they are the more to be combated, since age has brought to 
the charmer an unpleasing dogmatism. Mr. Lang did not, 
could not, persuade all of us when his humor was of its 
mellowest and the glamour of youth, that most potent aid to 
heresy, wrought in his favor its own illusion: shall he fare 
better now when the Jester, in spite of himself, takes on 
something of the bitter note of Ecclesiastes ? . . . 

In his latest disparagement of the greatest English poet 
of the last century, Mr. Lang is only harking back to his 
" old lunes." The modem school of English literary criticism 
has found in Byron its greatest stumbling block. Since the 
passing of Matthew Arnold, there has been perhaps no 
oracular voice in English literary criticism; but the voice of 
Andrew Lang, if not oracular, has at least been raised with 
persistency. 

Now Matthew Arnold, exclusive as he was in his literary 
partialities, dealt more fairly with Byron than Mr. Lang. 
For, though Arnold's exigent culture and sense of form were 
revolted by the noble lord's crying sins against pure artistry, 
yet he appreciated justly the importance of Byron as a 
force in literature, crediting him with the "imperishable ex- 
cellence of sincerity and strength"; and, with much en- 
lightening criticism, he did not attempt to degrade the 
author of Childe Harold from his lofty rank. Indeed, 
Matthew Arnold reckoned Byron, as a literary power, next 
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in order to Shakespeare and Milton — the established 
European verdict has long awarded him the second place. 

Mr. Lang is not better founded in his classics or his 
prosody than was Matthew Arnold, but he is ambitious, at 
least, of seeming to have more courage than the latter, for 
he actually proposes to unhorse the "Childe" at this late 
day. So have we read that once 

A falcon towering in her pride o* place 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed. 

Yet the bold Andrew's courage is, after all, of a strongly 
marked Scotch variety — he will get some other reckless 
body to lead the way and take the first burden of cursing. 
And thus he does it: 

"'Byron,* says Mr. Saintsbury, (sic) 'seems to me a poet 
distinctly of the second class, and not even of the best kind 
of second, inasmuch as his greatness is derived chiefly from 
a sort of parody, a sort of imitation of the qualities of the 
first. His verse is to the greatest poetry what melodrama is 
to tragedy, what plaster is to marble, what pinchbeck is to 
gold.'" 

Prof. Saintsbury is a respectable and laborious plodder 
who has written many volumes of criticism upon literature 
which might have been suffered to speak for itself — nay, 
which, in spite of Prof. Saintsbury, will continue to speak 
for itself. One of his critical achievements was to brand 
Dickens with the charge of vulgarity for daring to write a 
true history of England. Mr. Lang holds identical views 
as to Dickens. Arcades ambot 

Having thus pushed another before him into the breach, 
the canny Andrew finds heart to say: 

"Such, however unpopular they may be, are my own 
candid sentiments, for though from childhood I could, and 
did, read all our great poets with pleasure, it was not with 
the kind of pleasure which Byron in his satire and his de- 
clamation could occasionally give me." 

Is not this a luminous confession? And how artful Is the 
suggestion that from childhood the preternatural Andrew 
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discriminated justly touching the poet about whom the rest 
of the world had gone wrong! 

There can be no greater curse, in an artistic sense, than 
to be one part poet and three parts critic — the equation of 
Andrew Lang. How differently a real poet would have felt, 
is made clear to us by the confession of Alfred Tennyson — 
a dreaming boy of fifteen, when the news came of Byron's 
death : 

" I thought that everything was over and finished for 
everyone — that nothing else mattered! I remember I 
walked out alone and carved * Byron is dead I ' into the 
sandstone." 



We shall agree with Mr. Lang that B)rron is (often) 
monotonous, that he is rhetorical, that his versification is 
(sometimes) incredibly bad, and that he is (sometimes) 
"more obscure, mainly by dint of hurry, bad printing and 
bad grammar, than Mr. Browning." All of which is true 
— as true as that Shakespeare is often prolix, tiresome, ob- 
scure; that his clowns are not infrequently the most insuf- 
ferable nuisances ever put upon the stage, raising a hyper- 
bolic idea of the stupidity of the Elizabethan audiences; that 
scores of pages preserved from oblivion by his better work, 
are not of the slightest literary value. 

But the blemishes upon Shakespeare do not blind us to 
his essential greatness (though they were too much for 
Voltaire), nor should the blemishes upon Byron have a like 
unhappy effect Mr. Lang "can not understand the furore 
which was so much the child of his title, his beauty, his reck- 
lessness and his studiously cultivated air of mystery." To 
one who was able to disparage Byron in short clothes, the 
"furore" will, of course, present some difficulty; but for 
us who, far removed from the spell of that splendid per- 
sonality, still give thanks for the genius that aided so power- 
fully in the spread of the new and liberal gospel of humanity 
which ushered in the Nineteenth age — for us the fact is 
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intelligible enough, but of infinitely less significance than 
Byron's share is striking the ke3mote of the new time. 

Byron's identification of himself with the world-spirit, so 
dreadfully in travail at the dawn of the last century, even 
more than his poetical achievement, determines his great- 
ness. For men are more than metres and the prophet is 
greater than the poet. But even with regard to his poetical 
achievement, I do not believe that the Langs and Saintsburys 
will ever be able to take a stone from that high column. 
There has been, for some time past, greater artifice in 
carving heads upon cherry stones, and a surprising degree 
of metrical skill, which none has better exemplified than Mr. 
Lang himself, in his fortunate poetical conceits. In the 
natural order, the granite cutters are followed by the lapi- 
daries and polishers; for there is much display of pretty 
gewgaws on the lower levels of Parnassus. But what poet 
since that evil day at Missolonghi, — 

Sad Missolonghi, sorrowing yet 

O'er him, the noblest star of fame 
That e'er in life's young glory set, — 

has given the world such verse as the stanzas on Waterloo, 
the Storm in the Alps, the awakening of Chillon's prisoner, 
the Bridge of Sighs, with Venice, "throned on her hundred 
isles," the Gladiator, "butchered to make a Roman holiday," 
the marmoreal apostrophe to the ocean, the " Isles of Greece " 
— nay, even the Wreck in Don Juan. Shall we rob poetry of 
its garland and memory of its richest treasures at the bid- 
ding of Andrew Lang? — 

Did not Byron write in his Vision of Judgment the best 
satirical-burlesque poem in the language — so incomparably 
the best, in truth, that no English poet of mark has since ven- 
tured to enter that field? And what poem of the Nineteenth 
century has more value as a human document than Don 
Juan? What literary work, verse or prose, has done so 
much to clear the air of the social cant and hypocrisy which 
it has been the century's chief mission to get rid of, but of 
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which a vast deal yet remains in the world? I take up my 
Taine — an excellent critic, Mr. Lang! — and I read: 

"England was at the height of war with France and 
thought it was fighting for morals and liberty. In English 
eyes, at this time, church and constitution were holy things 
— beware how you touch them if you would not become a 
public enemy! In this fit of national passion and Protestant 
severity, whosoever publicly avowed liberal ideas and man- 
ners seemed an incendiary and stirred up against himself the 
instincts of prosperity, the doctrines of moralists, the inter- 
ests of politicians and the prejudices of the people. B)rrcm 
chose this moment to praise Voltaire and Rousseau, to ad- 
mire Napoleon, to avow himself a skeptic, to plead for nature 
and pleasure against cant and rule, to say that high English 
society, debauched and hypocritical, made phrases and killed 
men, to preserve their sinecures and rotten boroughs. As 
though political hatred were not enough, he contracted, in 
addition, literary animosities; attacked the whole body of 
critics; ran down the poets of the new school, declaring that 
the most celebrated of them were Claudians, men of the 
later empire." 

Finally he stood at bay, with the whole British pack, forty- 
power parsons, politicians and poetasters in full cry after him. 

Dogs, or men! — for I flatter you in saying 
That ye are dogs — your betters far — ye may 
Read or read not what I am now essaying 
To show you what ye are in every way. 

And thus bt came to write his masterpiece, Don Juan, an 
unequal work, artistically considered, yet the poet's most 
notable contribution to the gospel of human liberation. With 
all its faults, it stands unique in literature and only a 
genius of the first order could have produced it. "Never 
was seen in such a dear glass," says Taine, "the tumult of 
a great genius, the inner life of a genuine poet, always im- 
passioned, inexhaustibly fertile and creative, in whom sud- 
denly, successively, bloomed all human emotions and ideas 
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— sad, gay, lofty, low, hustling one another, mutually im- 
peded, like swarms of insects, that go on humming and feed- 
ing on flowers in the mud. He has so much wit, so sudden, 
so biting, such a prodigality of knowledge, ideas, images, 
picked up from the four corners of the horizon, that we are 
captivated, transported beyond limits." 

Mr. Lang would have us believe that the verselets of 
John Keats are of vastly more importance; and so he gives 
us the old patter about Byron's fame owing much to his 
rank, and good looks, and personal histrionics. Some Sclat 
certainly came from these circumstances being conjoined to 
the possession of great genius; and that is all. At this late 
day, it is astonishing that a critic of Mr. Lang's pretensions 
should raise the puerile question. The truth is, that the 
iconoclasts who aim their feeble missiles against Byron are 
in the insane condition of those who attempt a work despaired 
of alike by gods and reasonable men. . . . 

I shall not insult Mr. Lang, literary encyclopaedia that he 
is, by asking him, ever so mildly, how it was that Lord Thur- 
low's rank failed to save him from utter damnation as a 
poetaster; nor shall I inquire where are the voltunes of the 
Earl of Carlisle upon whom (though a relative) Byron 
fleshed his maiden satire. Mr. Lang well knows that not a 
single literary pretender, lacking Horace's "kindly vein of 
genius," was ever snatched from oblivion by a fortune or a 
title. The names of a few such are indeed recalled with the 
sort of odium attaching to the person who made an in- 
decorous noise in the Roman Senate. 

The eminent critic quoted above — who, although a French- 
man, has written the only readable history of English liter- 
ature — has thus keenly and surely touched the spring of 
British prejudice against Lord Byron: 

"He is so great and so English that from him alone we 
shall learn more truths of his country and of his age than 
from all the rest together. His ideas were banned during 
his life; it has been attempted to depreciate his genius since 
his death. To this day English critics are unjust to him. 
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He fought all his life against the society from which he 
came; and, during his life as after his death, he suffered the 
pain of the r-esentment which he provoked and the re- 
pugnance to which he gave rise." 



On the eve of his last fateful journey to Greece, Byron 
said that he had taken poetry for lack of better; that it was 
not his fit work, and that if he lived ten years more, the 
world should see something else from him than verses. 

"What is a poet? What is he worth? What does he 
do? He is a babbler!" 

And weary of his dreams, weary of the world's applause, 
sick of his unchallenged but impotent glory, he sought a, 
change in heroical action and died, though with sword 
scarcely unsheathed, for Greece and freedom. 

The great poet deceived himself. He had done his fit 
work in expressing the revolt of the spirit of his age against 
the prescriptions of caste and creed; in voicing its aspira- 
tions for the ideal of a just democracy. For this his name 
will be held in inmortal remembrance. This also is the 
better part of his poetic fame. Well might he have said in 
the language of another great poet, his own spiritual heir 
and disciple: 

" I do not know if I shall have merited the placing of a 
laurel wreath upon my bier. I have never laid much store in 
the glory of poetical fame, and whether my song be praised or 
blamed, it matters little to me. But lay a sword on my cof- 
fin-lid, for I have been a steadfast soldier in the war of the 
liberation of humanity ! " 

To Byron, as to Heine, humanity accords both the laurel 
and the sword. Michael Monahan. 



Some critics have been kind enough to say that there is 
quite a little Good Stuff in the first volume of " The Papyrus " 
and that it will live as long as the Works of Prof. Peck. I'm 
not so sure myself, but a Bound Volume might help you to 
make up your mind. Price One Dollar. 
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A Special Offer to Collectors 
and tHe Discerning 
Generally 

HE early numbers of The Papyrus are already 



1 at a Premium and they are getting Mighty 
Scarce. However, we were Wise enough to 
keep a Choice Lot in Cold Storage, and we now 
propose to let them Out to all duly Qualified persons 
subscribing within a Limited Time. 

Send us One Dollar and a Half which entitles you 
to a Year's Subscription and the first six numbers 
of The Papyrus, including Number i. 

Just fill out this form and mail it To-day : 
MICHAEL MONAHAN 



Enclosed find $1.50 for one year's subscription 
to ZbC papstUd and the first six numbers, as per 
Special Offer. 
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A NOVEL 
By PERCIVAL POLLARD 

SOME PRESS COMMENTS 

"It is the record of as singular a scalawag as ever got him- 
self created by an intrepid imagination. . . . '* 

— Ambrose Bierce, in N. V. American, 

*'Oneof the most diverting scamps ever met in literature, 
and his career east and west and abroad is absorbing to a de- 
gree. . . . " — New London Day, 

An oasis of entertainment in a desert of machine-made 
fiction. . . . " — Galvestofi News, 



THE NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 

451 Eleventh Street Washing:ton, D. C. 

KRNKST CROSBY ) . Editors 

The Whim is an artistic little 40-page magazine 
which is likely to appeal to unconventional men 
and women. In its pages you will find much serious 
stuff as well as a goodly supply of nonsense, thus 
keeping the balance fairly true. 

Single Copies - - - 5c. 
By the Year - - - - 50c. 

Send IOC. for a three-month trial subscription. 



THE WHIM °- ^'^ ^ARK. N. ,. 
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IN DEFENSE OF JUDAS 



The defense of Judas Iscariot, which was written some 
years ago by William Wetmore Story, and published under the 
title, **A Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem," is- at once a beautiful 
and forceful piece of literary construction in blank verse, 
written in a deep and sympathetic vein of religious appreci- 
ation, and a most ingenious plea for the honesty of Judas 
Iscariot, and his unswerving fealty and unimpeachable loyalty 
to his Lord and Master. The edition issued by The* 
Philosopher Press is a pleasing little i2mo, at one dollar 
the copy. 

THE PHILOSOPHER PRESS 

tHe Si^n of tHe Green Pine Tree 
W A U S A U . WISCONSIN 

The Leading Weekly of the West 



In the city of St. Louis and the territory tributary thereto in 
the South, Southwest, and Middle West there is no periodical of as 
high clafes with a circulation combining quality and quantity to be 
compared with 

THE ST. LOUIS MIllllOR 

This paper is read by intelligent and well-to-do people for its origi- 
nality of opinion upon all topics of current interest. It is racily inde- 
pendent in politics. Its literary and art reviews are unique in flavor. Its 
selections of fiction are of the best quality. Its verse is notably good. Its 
essays are distinguished by a sane brilliancy of unconventionality. Its 
articles upon finance and business are well considered, and their con- 
clusions are convincing. The paper is throughout sprightly without 
prejudice to conservatism. 

NR. WILLIAM MARION REEDY 

is the editor and proprietor of this individualistic publication, and he is 
assisted in the preparation thereof by many of the best writers among 
the younger generation of literati in this country. 

Subscription, $2.00 per year 

THE MIRROR, St Louis, No. 
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Our First Bound Volume 



One Mile-Stone Marked by THE PAPYRUS 

- m c:: 

Volume One of The Papyrus is now ready 
and really makes a handsome appearance. 
We don't mind saying that we like the volume 
as a whole better than any individual number — 
somehow the general average does not seem 
as bad as if might be. 

Each copy contains cover, advertising 
pages and all, and is firmly bound in gray 
boards with red roan leather back bearing the 
title stamped in gold. 

Portraits given with the different numbers 
of the Magazine are inserted loose. 

We think you will like the little magazine 
even better in this shape, if you have been a 
subscriber, and if not, you will surely want one 
for yourself or some discerning friend. 

In any event send us One Dollar (25 cents 
extra for foreign postage) and the volume will 
be carefully forwarded, carriage paid. 



THE PAPYRUS, "^o^^t vernon. 
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The Papyrus has none of the Stock Features ot 
the Other magazines, which make them All so fear- 
fully Alike. 

It does not propose to review the Futile Fiction 
of the hour. 

It is for people who want to get away from the 
Eternal Trite — who are sick and tired of Canned Lit- 
erature — who demand Thinking that is bom of the 
Red Corpuscle. 

It is also intended for persons who are Young 
enough to Understand and all others who do not easily 
get into a panic for some one to Blow out the Light. 

The Editor of The Papyrus is a Free Agent — which 
means that he is not controlled by Officious Friends, 
Advertising Patrons, or any other Influence subversive 
of the Chosen Policy of this Magazine. 

Briefly, that policy is — 

Fearless thinking and Honest writing. 

Hatred of Sham and Fake under whatever forms 
they may appear. 

The American ideal. 

The true literary spirit. 

And a sane Philosophy of Life helping us all to 
bear our burden. 



// you wauld like ThU K^nd of a Magazine, sub^ 
scribe Afou^the rate Is One Dollar a Year, In advance. 



f^GHKKGIl, Ob ye 
worldly onest It 
i$ better to lay up 
ricbes for tbe mind tbati 
to put money in your 
t>ur$e and gilt=ed9ed 
securities in a Safe De= 
Dosit. neitber a city 
mansion nor a country 
bou$e» neitber a private 
yacbt nor tbe vain pur= 
suit of tbe aniseseed 
bag, can make up to 
you for a deartb of soul 
life* 0ut out tbe super= 
fluities— and begin to 
live* 
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Edited by lllicbael llletiahan 

Published monthly at SomerviUe^ New Jersey 

Principal Contents for September 
Side Cam$ by the editor: 

Our New Home 

On the Blessedness of Being Rich 

A Hearty God 

The Great Deliverance 

Sursum Corda 

Cbe messenger .... bichabd hovby 
Htnericans JFI bread An amebigan abboad 

Summer is Past . . James Jeffbby Rochb 

In memory of a Country Doctor peecival pollabd 



Copyrigbt 1904 by Michael Monahan, President Alban Fublisbing Co. 

Application made for admission to the mails as second class matter. 

Terms of Subscription, — One Dollar a year, includins: posta^^e, in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico ; for all foreign countries within 
the Postal Union, S1.50 a year. Payment must be in advance. 



VOLUME No. 2 NOW READY. 



There is something in the Binder's touch that 
gives Value to the Printed Word. People say if it 
were not worth while, it would not be bound up into 
a Book. 

This does not always hold true, for I know a Man 
who puts Bindings of Price on the worst Apologies 
for Books that were ever aborted into the world, and 
reads the same passionately — for they are his own 
Works. 

I have myself just been reading Volume Two of 
The: Papyrus, which, like Volume One, contains 
cover, advertising pages and all, and is firmly bound 
in gray boards with red roan leather back bearing the 
title stamped in gold. It's really not so bad — but 
who could find fault with his own delightful Works ! 

If you want a copy you had better order at once — 
the supply is limited. 

Price of Bound Vols, i and 2, each One Dollar, 
carriage paid (25 cents extra for foreign postage). 



THE PAPYRUS, SomerviUe, N. J. 
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This advertisement will not appear again 



This is the first and will be the 
ONLY OPPORTUNITY 

For readers of ^ The Papyrus^ to obtain a copy of the 
new Series, now preparing, 

REPRESENTATIVE 
ART OF OUR TIME 

AT THE SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 



The Edition is strictly limited, will not be reprinted in any 
form, and but a small number of copies have been allotted 
for introductory purposes. 

This is the most beautiful and expensively made of all the 
exquisite productions from The International Studio Press; 
is a veritable Edition de Luxe, in all respects ; covering Rep- 
resentative Art of To-day in most perfect Fac-simile Oil, 
Water-Colour and Pastel; and Mezzotints, Etchings, etc., 
from Original Plates. The Work of Artists of distinction 
and in a form of highest artistic excellence; in connection 
with which there will be a series of highly important MON- 
OGRAPHS by eminent authorities on various branches of 
Modern Art. 

This special introductory oflfer is purely for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in what is conceded by Connoisseurs to 
be the most beautiful and artistic periodical published. 

THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 

A monthly Magadae of Art^ a year of which will be included 
FREE* Particulars on receipt of coupon* 
This advertisement will NOT appear again* 



COUPON 

The International Studio 
Department S* D* 

67 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Without obligation on my part please send particulars of introductory 
offer Representative Art and The International Studio. 



NAME 

ADDRESS. 
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A NOVEL 
By PEROVAL POLLARD 

SOME PRESS COMMENTS: 

**It is the record of as singular a scalawag as ever got 
himself created by an intrepid imagination. ..." 

— Ambrose Bierce, in N. Y. American. 

"One of the most diverting scamps ever met in literature, 
and his career east and west and abroad is absorbing to a 
degree. . . . " — New London Day. 

"An oasis of entertainment in a desert of machine-made 
fiction. . . . " — Galveston News. 



THE NEilLE PUBLISHING CO. 

451 Eleventh Street Washington, D. C. 

the: whim 

ERNEST CROSBY \ Editopq 
BENEDICT PRIETH; u-auors 

The Whifti is an artistic little 40-page magazine 
which is likely to appeal to unconventional men and 
women. In its pages you will find much serious stuff 
as well as a goodly supply of nonsense, thus keeping 
the balance fairly true. 

Single Copies - . . 5c. 
By the Year - - - - soc. 

Send IOC. for a three-month trial subscription. 
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EXTRAORDINARY I 



A Special Offer to Collectors 
and the Discerning 
Generally 

HE EARLY numbers of The Papyrus are already 



at a Premium and they are getting Mighty 



Scarce. However, we were Wise enough to 
keep a Choice Lot in Cold Storage, and we now pro- 
pose to let them Out to all duly Qualified persons 
subscribing within a Limited Time. 

Send us One Dollar and a Half, which entitles you 
to a Year s Subscription and the first six numbers 
of The Papyrus, including Number i. 

Just fill out this form and mail it To-day : 

MICHAEL MONAHAN, 

SOMERVILLE, N. J. 

Enclosed find $1.50 for one year's subscription to 
THE PAPYRUS and the first six numbers as per Special 
Offer., 
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MICHAEL MONAHAN, Editor 



Vol,. 3 September, 1904 No. 3 



Side Calks by tbe editor 

OUR NEW HOME. 
At Home, Somerville, New Jersey — September, Nineteen 
Hundred and Four. By the grace of God and (also) forty- 
five hard Plunks paid to one William Gupps, honest express- 
man; besides divers other bills and charges which prove that 
the thing might be done for less money, if you had to do it 
oftener. 

I have just counted the Coop and they are all here, safe 
and sound. By kind permission of Mr. Gupps — an obliging 
man Gupps, though he sticks to his Price — ^the eldest boy 
rode all the way with the load, starting at the ghostly hour 
of two in the morning (oh romance!) and arriving at five 
the next afternoon; while his junior, the Red, stayed behind 
to give us the benefit of his joyous activity — (we lost him 
once on the Elevated and again at the Jersey Ferry, his 
mother having a Panic each time, but he never ceased to 
wear his cap triumphantly on three hairs). On the whole 
the family voted the moving a Success — the eldest girl called 
it a Glorious Adventure — and they would like to do it at least 
every other day. My own feelings of enjoyment were a 
shade more restrained: I should say about once every fifteen 
years. 

As a matter of history, I may record that there were no 
public ceremonies either of condolence or rejoicing on our 
departure from Mount Vernon — ^there may have been a kind 
of voiceless grief or dumb sorrow, but it was very dumb. 

Every great man has runaway at least once in his lifetime 
and some have done the trick oftener. The world loves a 
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man who runs away, — ^as a Strategic Move, mind you, — and 
makes as good apologies for him as did Falstaff. If 
Mahomet had not fled from Mecca, Dante from Florence, 
Shakespeare from Stratford, I doubt that we should still be 
hearing so much about them. Each had good reasons for 
going, but was too wise to stop and explain why — let the 
gossips have their guess. 

I hope I am too modest to offer myself as a Conspicuous 
Exception. 

It is also worthy of note that Mahomet, Dante, Shakes- 
peare and others of the truly great, left some bandy-legged, 
red-haired men yelling pointed Personal Questions behind 
them — which remain unanswered to this day. So did I per- 
haps. No matter — let them be damned! The asking of such 
questions in the present is calumny — that is why the great 
men named did not stay to answer them. In the future, 
however, it is criticism or biography and the race of bandy- 
legged, red-haired interrogationists is perpetuated in college 
chairs. 

But, to keep to the personal instance, the fact is that in 
those towns suburban to New York, the population is so 
very fleeting that nobody has time to keep tab on you. So 
whether you move in broad day or in the dark of the moon, 
it really makes no difference— except, perhaps, to the Land- 
lord. 

I like Mount Vernon because The Papyrus was born 
there — and also our youngest, dear me! — and I shall always 
keep a kind memory of it. But there and in other towns 
too near the Big City, I found that I had committed the 
Unpardonable Sin — which is to have a wife and six. As I 
would not deny and could not easily hide the Handicap 
(which has a kind of tendency to Swarm), there was really 
nothing to do but move on. And yet nothing is harder in 
the long run, for it is quite extraordinary how a man's 
chattels dwindle under the careful handling of the moving 
man, so that by a singular contradiction, the more children 
a man has, the less furniture — ^no doubt the Law of Com- 
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pensation is at work here somewhere if I could make it out. 
Finally, when I had nailed the moving record (our trials 
had begun in New York City), a man from Jersey showed 
me a Way and made me partaker of a revelation which had 
come to him in the Night — I had never gone far enough! 

Mount Vernon is a nice town and I left a few good friends 
there whose kind wishes follow me; but I have immortalized 
it as the birthplace of The Papyrus, and so we are quits. 
We should never have parted had it been twenty-five miles 
farther from the Great Babel. . . 

It is good to be at last in a town which has a Character of 
its own; whose chief reason of existence is not being only 
"steen" miles from New York; which is not merely a bed- 
room or a shake-down for the unhappy race of Commu- 
ters; where every other man you meet is not inoculated with 
the get-rich-quick Bacillus; where a few men do not grow 
wealthy over night while a great many men find themselves 
poorer in the morning. I have had a thorough trial of it 
and I know that a man of small means could not be in a 
worse place than in one of those suburban towns which live by 
the Hollow Fiction that they are "practically New York." 
Everybody there is out to do his neighbor, prices are im- 
moral and the town is breaking its neck to appear The Thing 
It Is Not. Beware of the town where the sign of the real 
estate agent is too conspicuous — ^you shall not find a Home 
there but only a Tent for the night. If you don't want to 
live in New York, get as far away from it as you can — ^why 
destroy your Nerves and Temper by making that insane rush 
to and from Lonely ville every day? This whole suburban 
business is largely a plant of the railroads and the real estate 
sharks, who play into each other's hands — cut it out if you 
would be happy and live the full measure of your days. 

Thank God, Somerville is a good forty miles from New 
York. The "Meet-Me-at-the-Fountain" store does not send 
its delivery wagons here. You don't see any signs tempting 
you to believe that Fourteenth Street is in the Next block. 
The advantages of urban swindling are not combined with 
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those of a delightful suburban location. The real estate 
agent is here, but not too numerously, and he makes a spec- 
ialty of insurance or something else. He is not the first man 
to greet you with the glad hand of speculation when you get 
off the Eleven O'clock, and you do not find him camping in 
a Solid British Square about the depot. As for the Commu- 
ters, I believe there are a few here, but like the gentlemanly 
burglar, they do not carry about them the sign of their oc- 
cupation — only a suppressed sorrow betrays them to the ini- 
tiate eye. They are, besides, harmless, and the town toler- 
ates them on condition of their keeping still about it. 

I am in love with this beautiful village, with its air of set- 
tled order and hale antiquity — over a hundred years old, 
think of it, ye denizens of Brandnewville! — ^with the restful 
charm of its quiet shaded streets, with the pleasant bustle 
of its market place and business quarter, with its graceful 
churches, not too large or showy, its fine old town hall that 
really looks the part, its noble court house fronting a deep 
green square, its peaceful homes and lovely gardens. On 
every hand it is written that the people of this town love it, 
are proud of it and do not advertise a delusion by flying false 
colors; do not vex their hearts by trying to believe in a van- 
ity and a snare. 

From my study window I look out over as lovely a piece 
of landscape as ever gladdened the heart — ^ploughed fields 
alternating with green pastures and low wooded slopes ris- 
ing to the sentinel peaks of the Blue Ridge, that show faint 
and far on the horizon. 

It is all very beautiful — and I wonder how the newspaper 
jokes on Jersey maintain their vigor, in spite of their aston- 
ishing age. . . . 

From our new home I greet all the kind friends who have 
followed and aided the fortunes of this little magazine — 
many publications have more readers, few have warmer 
friends. I believe I know the names of all of them — ^in the 
beginning the subscription of each came as an event that 
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ratified the little venture, and my bookkeeping was of the 
heart rather than of the head. To all those dear unknown 
yet most intimate friends I may say, prompted by that true 
emotion which excuses self, that I hope to do good work 
here — sure, I have as yet done nothing but promise! I shall 
not be sorry to have been a Mover — rightly understood, the 
term is of praise^ not contumely — should the last move turn 
out to have been the best of all. May all the kind gods 
favor the transplanting and may The Papyrus flourish as 
bravely in the rich soil of Jersey as ever of old on the banks 
of Nilus. 
Forward, then — forward! 



Although the Princess Chimay (nee Clara Ward of De- 
troit) has been having another man, she was lately in an un- 
gracious mood and declared to a reporter that she "fairly 
despised America." This seems almost unkind of the Prin- 
cess, seeing that the Pulitzer and Hearst papers have during 
some years featured her and her filthy amours as their lead- 
ing Sunday supplement attraction. But, as her lovers have 
so frankly testified, the Princess is, with all her charm, a 
hard person to satisfy — ^you never know when you are pleas- 
ing her. There has been no lack of effort, at any rate, either 
on the part of her lovers, or of the panders of the Yellow 
Press. 



The heroine of a story in one of the "popular magazines** 
is called Merda. No doubt the author was happy when he 
hit upon this beautiful name. But why didn't some one 
show him the word in a Latin dictionary — even the similar 
French word might have saved him. 



A Mendly reader writes : " Do yon suppose Frof. Barrett Wendell 
wonld care for a Bonnd Volnme of ' The Papyms/ at one Dollar t " 
I do not, nor oonld a larger amount induce me to read the Works of 
Prof. Barrett Wendell. 
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ON THE BLESSEDNESS OF BEING RICH. 

"I could never make my clients understand," says Heine, 
"that the great millionaire called me his friend because I 
never asked him for money. Had I done so our friendship 
would soon have been at an end." 

Among the privileges and immunities which pertain to the 
happy state of being rich, surely there is nothing more envi- 
able than this — never to be asked for money by those who 
wish to retain your friendship. And yet simple-minded peo- 
ple, such as philosophers and social reformers, wonder that 
the worship of money forever increases! Of course no poor 
man could afford to hold his friends on such a condition, for 
the poor are always asking and giving — loaning to the Lord 
they call it — among themselves; and this it is which sweet- 
ens their hard lot. It is noble of the rich that they do not 
wish to deprive the poor of their greatest pleasure and so 
leave them a monopoly of this virtue. 

Heine's remark may, at the first glance, seem trite enough, 
but it really holds a striking truth which we should all take 
to our bosoms — those of us, at least, who may be favored 
with the friendship of the rich. It is sadly exemplified by 
the experience of a friend of mine, a publisher, who had in a 
social way achieved the friendly regard of a very rich man. 
Their intimacy had not lasted long when the publisher's bus- 
iness began to decline and he was soon on the point of fail- 
ure. I have often figured to myself the agony of my poor 
friend while he sat, devoured with secret anxiety, at the rich 
table of Dives, who could have relieved him by a few strokes 
of the pen, yet whom for the soul of him he dared not ask 
for such relief, owing to the unwritten compact between 
them. I must believe that the sword of Damocles was as 
nothing compared to the trial which this unlucky little 
brother of the rich was compelled to undergo. Still there 
must be immense compensation in the mere society of the 
rich, and my friend may have found a kind of voluptuous 
pleasure in his torment, for he has never confessed any 
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regret to me. It did not, however, prevent him from making 
a handsome liquidation. . . 

But to go on: I believe that this whole subject of rich 
and poor — ^the subject that chiefly occupies us through life 
and never becomes wearisome — is generally misunderstood, 
and this misunderstanding makes for the greater comfort, 
safety and convenience of the well-to-do. We are brought 
up on copy-book maxims which utterly fail us at the touch 
of reality, and yet we persist in our delusions, as the old 
woman goes on hugging the lucky stone under her oxter. 
The rich are not the same rich of the popular fables — the 
poor are not the same poor. Worst of all, the qualities of 
the one class are often put for those of the other, and even 
this confusion most of us can not see for the blinders of 
false and foolish education. These blinders are fastened 
upon us early in life and most people wear them contentedly, 
nor dream that it would be possible to see better without 
them. ' 

Take for example that hallowed phrase, the "thrifty and 
industrious poor." How many generations have been fooled 
by that! — have put on their blinders, grown up, lived and 
passed away without discovering the fraud. Why, I have 
never known any thrifty and industrious poor who could 
hold a candle to the thrifty and industrious rich of my ac- 
quaintance! I will grant indeed that industry and thrift are 
not unknown among the poor, but the perversion of the pop- 
ular legend lies, I maintain, in the fact that we must go to 
the rich in order to find these admirable virtues in their full 
consummate flower. 

Oh, the stern economy of the rich, the Spartan-like parsi- 
mony of which they alone are capable, when they do not 
wish to give up their money! What peasant's hut has ever 
witnessed such heroic self-denial as many a lordly mansion 
shall afford! How bravely they can refrain from putting out 
the almighty dollar where their own interests or vanities are 
not concerned! How they applaud themselves for having 
withstood an appeal which would perhaps have troubled 
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their conscience had not that vague attachment become 
identified with their bank account! Not even the sacred 
claim of friendship will move them, for, as we have seen, 
they do not give their friendship to any one who might wish 
to borrow their money. So a rich person must exercise the 
finest tact in making his choice of friends, and this is 
another of the unheralded virtues of the rich, inborn, I be- 
lieve, like their thrift and industry. 

Still they are less entitled to credit on this account than 
for their admirable frugaHty — their strength really lies in 
the weakness of the intending borrower. For the sacred 
character of money is now recognized as never before. It 
is the next thing to God in this world and many people pay 
it a vicarious worship. The rich man holds it as a divinely 
committed trust — not to be spent, except for himself. His 
poor friend, seeing the force of this solemn obligation, yet 
needing the money, is in the unfortunate condition of an 
advocate who despairs in advance of his own cause. He 
fails, of course, but he is not therefore incensed toward his 
rich friend. They part more in sorrow than in anger, each 
feeling that a higher Power has decided the matter. 

It will thus be seen that there are more advantages in 
being rich to-day than ever before — that it is not only a 
comfortable but even a holy state. Another happy thing 
about it is that you really don't have to spend your money 
like the poor devils who have nothing at all. The butcher, 
the baker, the grocer will wait so long for their bill, sure that 
you are good for it, while if poor Jones or Smith fails to pay 
up at the end of the week or month, his supplies are shut 
off and his name is passed around as N. G. among the 
trading fraternity. 

Oh, yes! it's fine to have the money. At school, as I re- 
member, the rich boy did not really spend, in treating, as 
much as some of his poorer playmates — the instinct to hang 
on, early asserts itself and strengthens with the force of 
years and habit. He just kept his hands in his pockets, and 
the fact that he was Brown the rich grocer's son, toadied to 
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by the teachers and all the school, made the other fellows 
fall over each other in their hurry to treat him. And he, 
the greedy cub, took it as a matter of course, — delighted too 
in the mean passions which his enviable privilege excited. 
Unless I am wrong, I have lived to see men act in the same 
way, with this only difference, that the hoggishncss and 
meanness were intensified. For such is the hypnotic power 
of money, or as the Good Book puts it, **To him who hath 
shall .be given." . . . 

That money, the object of all men's worship, should spend 
its divine self at all is generally felt to be a phenomenon, and 
so it happens that a rich person may easily and at small cost 
acquire a reputation for liberality. It is ten to one that 
such a person, in proportion to his means, does not give 
nearly as much as his far poorer neighbors, and you do not 
read of their humble benefactions in the public press. But it 
is very curious how by a little judicious "loosening up" and 
a skillful use of the newspapers a rich man may come to be 
regarded as a munificent giver. 

There is another ancient superstition with regard to the 
rich, which is held with almost Biblical reverence by many 
people. I hate to disturb it as I believe it is not without 
Scriptural warrant. I mean the idea that the rich are not as 
happy as the virtuous poor, or that they are not happy at 
all, but rather profoundly wretched on account of their 
superfluous wealth. 

This fable is also of the copy-book kind, and as a sample 
of cheap morality or gammon, nothing more popular could 
be quoted. It is always most sedulously inculcated where the 
poor are very poor and very many and the rich are very 
rich and very few. Often, in truth, this precious wisdom is 
the only kind of education or philosophy that is dinned into 
the poor. I will not deny that it is very useful teaching, for 
the rich, and it helps to keep peace and order in the best of 
all possible worlds. Here, too, the church lends a hand, for 
though on principle, it can not openly favor Mammon, in 
actual fact and more or less covertly* it never relaxes its 
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own hunt for the dollar. For money is the God of this 
world, and if the churches do not preach this in the name of 
Christ, yet most of them acknowledge it by their practice. 

But the unhappy rich? — I have never known any, outside of 
the copy-books, and I doubt if there be many such. I wish 
to make this point plain: the rich persons whom it is my 
privilege to know or to have heard of in familiar report, are 
constantly and uniformly happy in the mere contemplation 
of their money — most happy in not spending it, in following 
its accumulation with a loving care, in defending it against 
the appeals of charity, the petitions of human distress, the 
cries of struggling merit, the importunity of ill-chosen, i. e., 
needy friends. Of course, there are the better rich — and a 
few of these also I know — who find their chief happiness in 
doing good with the means which fortune has placed at their 
command — may their riches be an unfailing horn of plenty! 
But these are the exceptions and their goodness stands only 
for so much light in the picture — it can not redeem a whole 
class from reproach. I solemnly believe that the greatest 
unhappiness known to the rich, outside the common ills of 
humanity, is when they are coerced into giving up their 
money against their will — which, in the usual course of 
things, happens very seldom. The spectacle of the rich man, 
sleepless and sorrowing amid all that his wealth can pur- 
chase in the way of luxury and comfort and delight, is one 
of the oldest and most popular fables in the world. But 
though it has surely prevented many a riot and has killed off 
many a revolutionist in the germ, I am bound in the interest 
of truth to denounce it as a fake« a swindle and a fraud! 
Let no man be afraid to get a little money together, lest he 
lose his good spirits. If his health is just middling now, I 
have no fear that he will begin to peak and pine as soon as 
he shall have gotten something at the Safe Deposit. 



Tip to Oollacton : I baye lets than fifty copies of tlio Pobniary 
Issut, and tlitso mutt go Into tlio bound TOlvnoa. Vo. S. you earn 
soo what yonr ebaneo Is. 
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A HEARTY GOD. 

Let us believe in George Meredith's "God of hearty 
humor." He would I am sure be very different from the 
Jewish God, that terrible Being who was never known to 
smile, and in whose awful shadow the children of men have 
mourned and done penance during weary ages. We should 
turn away from that lurid history in which there is no inno- 
cent mirth, whose triumphs are often stained with the blood 
of the guiltless and from whose pages men have wrested a 
warrant for their blackest crimes. We should forget it 
utterly — ^its blighting and cursing, its groveling worship, its 
denial of humanity in the name of a self-styled God of 
Mercy, its craven prostration before the jealous Egotist of 
the heavens. 

Our God of hearty humor is one who would not lie in 
wait, nursing His malice against us poor human mites, spy- 
ing upon us constantly and rejoicing in His enormous power 
of mischief. Who would not punish the children for the sins 
of the fathers. Who would not play favorites and set one 
race to destroy another. Who would not have an insatiable 
appetite for foolish incense and mumbled praise. Who 
would not be a mean God for mean people, preferring those 
made in His own image and likeness. Who would hate to 
see the spiritual distortions that are now practised before 
the Other, in the name of religion. Who would have nothing 
to do with an Atonement of cruelty and blood. Who would 
be a kind human God for human beings and not a mythfcal 
monster belonging to a remote age of nightmare and dark- 
ness. Who would get tired sometimes of His majesty up 
there and come down and visit with us. Having His laugh 
with us — ah, then to be witty would no longer be sinful and 
sanctified dulness would lose its crown. Shouldn't we enjoy 
the humor of God, especially the immense joke that we 
quite mistook His character during ages and ages? — stupen- 
dous hoax! Hearing our complaints with kind indulgence 
and disproving that old libel that one may not see God and 
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live. Being in short a hearty God whom a plain man could 
talk to without the help of bell, book or candle« and who 
would care for us, His little ones, as tenderly as we care for 
our own. What a re-writing there would be of the legend 
of God! What a discrediting of the old fables! What a 
tearing down of the old hideous idols before which the 
world has prostrated itself a thousand and a thousand years ! 
— for there should be no lifeless images to the Living God. 
What an abandonment of the churches! — for this God 
would meet us naturally anywhere, at home or abroad in tht 
fields. What a wiping out of the creeds! — knowing Him 
face to face, we should not have to set down our belief in a 
book, lest we forget it over night. What a wholesale dis- 
missal of His self-appointed agents and intermediaries! — no 
one should stand between this God and the humblest of His 
children. What a new Heaven, what a new Earth in the 
sure presence of a kind hearty God who would manifest 
Himself equally to all His people! . . . 

Perhaps it is not so hard to believe that such a God is 
with us even now! — if we will only stop thinking of the 
Other. 



I like the charming booklets of the well named Simple 
Life Press (A. C. Fi field, London, England). They are 
printed plainly and handsomely on decent paper, like The 
Papyrus; they are made for the pocket, and they include a 
fortunate choice of subjects. Among recent issues are, 
Walden by Thoreau, Master and Man by Tolstoy, True and 
False Life by the same, Man the Reformer and Culture by 
Emerson, Tolstoy as a Schoolmaster by Ernest Crosby and 
the Ballad of Judas Iscariot by Robert Buchanan. The Sim- 
ple Life books are ten cents apiece and may be ordered of 
Benedict Prieth, Newark, N. J. 
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THE GREAT DELIVERANCE. 
It is said that the greatest revolutions accomplish them- 
selves silently. A striking illustration of this is seen in the 
abolition of the theologic Hell, which has taken place in our 
day. It has been attended by no religious wars, or civic 
bloodshed, or St. Bartholomews, or burnings at the stake, 
or inquisitorial tortures. Not even a papal Bull has been 
launched to save the monstrous chimera which was so long 
deemed a supreme article of religious faith. The oldest of 
the Christian churches well knows that Hell is dying a 
natural death — ^knows, too, that no ancient mummery or 
conjuration will avail to keep it alive. As the king's touch 
can no longer cure the king's evil, so the hand of the Church 
has lost the power of reluming the bale-fires of Hell. I do 
not believe that the Church is very much concerned because, 
after a duel of many ages, it knows now that it can not con- 
tend against the spirit of humanity. Therefore, it has learned 
to accept defeat with a good grace and even to turn defeat 
into a kind of triumph by consenting to that which it knows 
to be inevitable. For this is the wisdom of the serpent, and 
it is this which we now see in the attitude of the Church 
toward the general abandonment of the dogma of an eter- 
nal Hell. 

So the greatest of all evils raised by the human imagina- 
tion is at last perishing under the sentence of men, its 
ancient fires blackening and smouldering in the light of the 
risen sun of humanity. But do not go too near, for it is not 
dead yet and a spiteful flame, the spirt of some old theologic 
malice, might leap out and destroy you ! I think indeed that 
it will bear watching for a long time yet. The monster is 
perhaps only scotched, not killed; and that Terror is still 
so fresh, so fresh and awful! that we can not yet regard it as 
laid forever. Let the bravest of us keep watch and ward 
over the monster that it come not back into full life again; 
for Hell is so cunning and — think of it — ^it has lived nineteen 
hundred years! . . . 

The Hell of theology was a nightmare creation of human 
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fear and hate, seasoned with the perfectly human qualities of 
malignity and vindictiveness and malice, which we are, quite 
without warrant, in the habit of ascribing to the Devil. We 
know now that the Devil had no claw or hoof in it, and that 
this frightful Hell, which the world received during many 
ages in the name of Infinite Love, was solely and purely the 
work of men. This we now see clearly by examining the 
dreadful legend which still persists, though its lurid charac- 
ters' are fast fading out and its dominion over the souls of 
men broken forever. 

Yes, Hell is gone forever! The power of Darkness is dis- 
solved. The sun of Love is fully arisen. The stone is rolled 
back from the sepulchre in which the human spirit has been 
shut up during weary centuries. The most terrible of all 
despotisms is shattered in the dust. The greatest of all 
deliverances is achieved. Hell is dead! Proclaim jubilee to 
all the world! Shall we not sing and laugh and dance over 
the death of the great enemy of our race? Has it not filled 
the world long enough with tears and terror, and shall we 
not make merry over the hideous monster's death, as our 
best tribute to the many generations that wept and mourned 
in the shadow of Hell? 

It is a fact that the human race has only just escaped from 
Hell. The liberation has been wrought in our day, yet so 
silently that the world has hardly perceived it. But the 
future historian will write: "Humanity descended into Hell 
in the First century and ascended into Heaven in the Twen- 
tieth." Nineteen hundred years in Hell! — was it not long 
enough, oh God of mercy and justice? . . . 

This, then, is the true spiritual emancipation of the human 
race, and happy are we who have been privileged to see it. 
Think of the countless martyrs who died by fire and axe, 
who perished in loathsome dungeons or broke their hearts 
in exile, for only daring to dream of this glad Era of Lib- 
erty which now is ours! Alas! in their suffering and misery, 
their torture and abandonment, their utter cutting off from 
all human succor and their consignment to the reprobation 
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of the damned, — how they must have thirsted for a sight of 
the Ideal City, the true Kingdom of God, where we, more 
fortunate pilgrims, have at length arrived! Sainted martyrs 
of humanity, yours was the sad and bitter sowing; ours is 
the happy harvest. Blest be your honored names, encircled 
with fire and pain — and thrice blest the nameless ones who 
died, unknown and unmarked, in the same holy cause! Not 
in vain did you steel your souls to meet the fire, the tor- 
ture, the supreme bitterness of death. Rejoice from the 
Heaven of the just whence you lean to acclaim a victory 
that is all your own: the light that you foresaw is at last 
risen upon the world, the spirit of Hate is dethroned among 
men, the Gates of Hell shall no longer prevail against man- 
kind! 



The controversy raised by the sprightly Mrs. Atherton has 
taken on a kind of "gashliness" which amuses all those 
whose withers are unwrung. I am especially delighted — 
even dee-lighted as Mr. Roosevelt would say — at the heart- 
iness with which the bourgeois editors deny that a work of 
genius could under any circumstances get by them. But 
how are they to know it when they see it? And when in this 
country did the last one appear? May I ask these honest 
questions without multiplying the sorrows of the literary 
bourgeoisie? 



A man to whom I have sent a few copies of The Papy- 
rus writes me that he has read them carefully but can not 
subscribe, as he thinks I am "too bitter" in my mental atti- 
tude. I can not of course discuss a matter so personal, but 
why did not this friend of humanity at least make good for 
the copies he had received. He has told me that his own 
breast is all sweetness — why did he not give me a small proof 
of it? 



Bound VolQine No. l of "Tbe Papyms" will aoon be a rarity^ 
there are very few oopiee left. Price, One Dollar. 
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SURSUM CORDA. 

There is a brief Latin saying which holds in two words the 
best philosophy of the human race. It is, Sursum corda — lift 
up your hearts! 

Why despair of this world? All the joy you have ever 
known has been here. It is true there may be better beyond, 
but as Thoreau said, "One world at a time." 

And now let us reason a little. Are you sure you have 
given the world a fair trial— or rather have you let it give 
you a fair trial? Softly now: the first words will not do to 
answer this question — remember it is not I who interrogate, 
but your fate. 

Can you expect anything but failure when you lie down 
and accept defeat in advance? Anything but sorrow when 
you set your house for mourning? Anything but rejection 
when you carry dismay in your face, telling all the world of 
your hope forlorn? 

I went to my friend asking cheerily and confidently for a 
thing that seemed hopeless: smiling and without a second 
thought, he gave me what I asked. Again I went to my 
friend asking humbly and with little heart of grace for a 
thing that I yet knew was hopeful: frowning he denied my 
prayer. With what brow thou askest shalt thou be answered. 

Lift up your hearts! 

A word in your ear: Have you ever had a trouble or a 
sorrow that would for a moment weigh with the sure knowl- 
edge that you were to die next week, next month, next year? 
Be honest now! . . . 

A little while ago I was very ill and it seemed to me that 
if only I could get up from my bed, nothing ever would 
trouble me again. Well, in time I was able to get up, and 
then the old worries came sneaking back, one after another. 
Even as I write, they are grinning and mowing at my elbow, 
telling me that my work is futile. I know I am happy and 
well now, but they are always striving to persuade me to the 
contrary. I know that my hope was never so reasoned and 
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strong, the future never so gravely alluring; but they will 
have it that I am an utter bankrupt in my hopes and the way 
onward closed to me. I know my friends — my real friends — 
were never more true and fond and faithful than they are to- 
day — they whisper darkly of broken faith, evil suspicion and 
the treason of the soul. 

Out upon the liars! It is I that am in fault to give them a 
moment's hearing. The broken faith, the treason, the dis- 
trust — if any such there be — are mine alone; for in my own 
breast were these serpents hatched and the poison I drink 
is of my own brewing. 

Lift up your hearts! 

Hast thou no cause to be happy? — look well now. Thou 
wast sick and thou now art whole. Weary, thou didst lay 
down a beloved task, not hoping ever to take it up a^ain: 
yet see! it is in thy hands. Is not the wife of thy youth 
ever with thee, still fair and kind and blooming? Thou 
dreamest a haggard dream of poverty, while thy house is 
filled with the divine riches of love and ringing with the 
joyous mirth of thy children. The musicians of hope pipe 
to thee and thou will not dance; victory smiles on thee anear 
and thou wilt think only defeat. Look! — it is but a little way 
and thou droopest with the long wished-for haven in 
sight. . . . 

Lift up your hearts! 

Yesterday the aeolian harp was silent all day in the win- 
dow, not a fugitive air wooing it to music. To-day it is 
wild with melody from every wind of the world. So shall 
the brave music of thy hopes be renewed. 

Have no care of the silent, barren yesterdays — they are 
only good to carry away all your mistakes, all your maimed 
purposes, all your vain brooding, all your weak irresolu- 
tion, all your cowardice. Concentrate on To-day and your 
soul shall be strong to meet To-morrow. Hope, Courage, 
Energy — and You! — against whatever odds. . . . 

Lift up your hearts! 
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Cbe messetiger 

Strong angel of the peace of God, 

Not wholly undivined thy mien; 
Along the weary path I trod 

Thou hast been with me, though unseen. 

My hopes have been a mad turmoil, 
A clutch and conflict all my life. 

The very craft I loved a toil. 
And love itself a seed of strife. 

But sometimes in a sudden hour 
I have been great with Godlike calm, 

As if thy tranquil world of power 
Flowed in about me like a psalm. 

And peace has fallen on my face, 
And stillness on my struggling breath; 

And, living, I have known a space 
The hush and mastery of Death. 

Stretch out thy hand upon me, thou 
Who comest as the still night comes! 

I have not flinched at buffets; now 
Let Strife go by, with all his drums. 

— Richard Hovey. 



It is something to have lived for the things of the mind, 
even though we have missed what the world calls wealth or 
success — that at least shall not be taken from us. 



Revise and revise and revise — the best thought will still 
come after the printer has snatched away the copy. 



I know a Publislier wbo bnrna his "ratnrned copies " by tht 
aero- it looks like a prairie fire ' * Tbt Papyrus " is to bt had only 
by subscription- One Dollar a Tear. 
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Jftnericatis JIbroad 

With humiliation it must be admitted that the manners of 
certain Americans abroad have caused foreigners to class us 
nationally almost as barbarians. There is talk of forming 
"A Social Guard," which shall defend European Society 
from spurious invasion and undesired adulteration. 

It is too true that individuals who know their place socially 
in America, and are kept in it by inclusion or exclusion (as 
the case may be), go abroad and drift socially anywhere they 
can get by chance, push or strategy. The antics and atti- 
tudinizing of this class of migratory Americans are amazing. 
I encountered one family traveling on trains, the female 
members of which were attired in lace-trimmed white silk 
waists, and white beplumed unveiled hats. The foreigner 
observing them, at once concluded that Americans did not 
know enough to wear clothing suitable to occasions. In 
point of fact, this family knew the proper dress for travel. 
They had simply resorted to remarkable attire in order to 
be pointed out as "those rich Americans." 

For the same purpose a girl traveled from Paris to Italy, 
wearing a poke bonnet and dressed like a Salvation Army 
lass. However, the poke bonnet was of white straw with 
violet ribbons, and the dress also of violet color. Every- 
where she went this j'oung woman was remarked. Every- 
where it was asked, "Who is she?" Everywhere it was an- 
swered, "She is an American." She gained her point. Her 
unusual and daring feat was cabled to America. Her photo 
was printed in many newspapers with a paragraph to the 
effect that the young woman was one of the shining lights of 
American Society! Foreigners were bewildered. They 
stared and thought and wondered that such things could be. 

One woman (who at this time shone unwillingly as an 
American under the glory of this reflected light), was asked, 
quite as a matter of course, by a foreigner, if Americans in- 
termarried largely with the native . Indians. Upon being 
answered rather shortly and tartly in the negative, the ques- 
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tioner hastily substituted — " I — I mean the colored peo- 
ple." . . . 

Casting about to discover why some Americans go through 
Europe a la Mrs. Jarley's Wax Works, I believe I have 
found the reason: They do it for advertising purposes. 

Women who get the Society bee in their bonnet are stung 
to the conviction that if they can thrust themselves into the 
outer eddies of foreign circles, and whirl round there (lone- 
somely and giddily) for a while, it is certain to whirl them 
into Society at home. 

Their modus operandi is to have the news cabled to Amer- 
ica that they are "It" socially at Spa, Baden or Good- 
enough. On the strength of such international newspaper 
credentials, they expect American Society to receive them 
on their return with open arms. 

Now I appeal to American Society to protect its members 
from mistaken identity with such Americans abroad. 

Fortunately, American Society by this time is familiar with 
the relative values of titled people abroad. It knows that 
some titled folk have no standing, even in their own coun- 
tries. Also that the new rich and pushful Americans, having 
neither knowledge nor discrimination, gladly embrace the 
needy, broken down members of effete families whose names 
they bracket with their own in the columns of the "Society" 
newspapers. I implore Society to so stigmatize and pro- 
scribe its imitators, that the public may not be deceived. 

Print neutralizes fine shades and distinctions, and places 
those printed about on one plain level of black and white. 
The innocent reading public can not tell the real from the 
unreal of Society in print. 

Yet Society is never deceived by such advertisers, however 
much it may be offended. 

It doesn't need to look in the papers to find out about its 
members. It knows all about them by contact, not from 
report. It admires Mrs. A*s gown, by actual sight, not de- 
scription. Therefore it is not in the interest of Society— the 
real Society — ^that I advance this plea. 
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I can not claim to be magnanimous enough to care 
whether these imitators disport themselves abroad, made up 
as vegetables or animals. If they choose to enact the wolf in 
sheep's clothing, instead of the proverbial and more useful 
ass (reputed to be the favorite animal of Society at home), 
I am complaisant. 

All I ask is that Europe may know them for what they are, 
and not classify all Americans as vegetables because these 
I imitators display such adaptability to mushroom culture. 

My appeal is wholly in the interest of unlisted, worthy, 
every-day Americans who go to Europe for rest, travel or 
education, and who are mortified to be classed with the vul- 
garians who prowl everywhere abroad, seeking whom they 
may devour socially. 

The editorial blue pencil should eliminate the press notices 
of these amateur figurantes — even though the husbands may 
be large advertisers in other columns of the same paper. 
Such editorial censorship is only just toward the many un- 
aspiring Americans who are resigned to go through life 
without the borrowed blazon of Society. All they ask from 
the world is simple respect. This is in many instances denied 
them by reason of the contempt inspired by numerous indi- 
viduals who push through Europe advertising themselves as 
members of the "Best Society in America!" 

Let Society promulgate the rule that its members shall not 
henceforth countenance being set forth in print, and the 
charm of imitation will be gone. 

I would point out to Society that the Press Agent is the 
little fox that is nibbling its grapes. 

Strike there, and it will vanquish an army which has been 
hanging on the fringe, and pulling its fair robe into the dust 
of many strange byways and hedges. It will be a whole- 
some task for Society to brush its robe clean. 

Newspaper exploitation has become a mania among ama- 
teur fashionables. They depend upon printed celebrity to 
impress the public with their claims. They have persuaded 
themselves, and deliberately plan to delude the public into 
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believing, that "Society is whoever is constantly reported 
and extravagantly maintained." 

Not a few reporters and writers swell moderate incomes 
by means of the ambitious nobodies whom they exalt by their 
pens and adroitly column with Society in the space allowed 
them. Thus Madame Wouldbee figured as a patron of strug- 
gling writers. Madame then travels abroad. The Press 
Agent does the rest. Printing presses and cables advertise 
for the misleading of the credulous that "Mrs. Wouldbee is 
the guide, comforter and friend of Society abroad." 

Ingenious paragraphs set forth that — 

"Mrs. Wouldbee, in order to be near her friend and spon- 
sor, the Duchess of Willing, is to take the Count of No- 
name's villa at Baden or Constantinople." 

Another notice will let slip quite casually as it were that — 

"After visiting her friend, the Duchess of Willing, Mrs. 
Wouldbee intends going to Whereisit." 

Scattered items here and there in journals give as news 
that— 

"Mrs. Wouldbee's gowns are much admired" — and then 
add with strict truth, if not irony, that "Mrs. Wouldbee has 
attracted the attention of the Queen." Any Queen would 
have to be blind not to have her attention riveted on Mrs. 
Wouldbee when that aspiring person sets out to attract 
notice. 

At this moment I can see a certain Mrs. John James 
Smythe (don't forget the Y) whom the papers say a Queen 
honors by her notice. In fact if we believe the papers, the 
inference is to be gathered that the Queen does not know 
her own mind until Mrs. Smythe sets her the combination. 
On the strength of this newspaper intimacy with a Queen, 
one fulsome Press Agent announced her in the press in 
royal style: 

"Mrs. John James Smythe and Suite stopped for a few 
days at N . Mrs. Smythe is well known in American So- 
ciety." 

Inquiry as to the Suite disclosed the fact that if Mrs. 
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Smythe traveled with It, she concealed it in her one trunk, 
which was placed in her single room at the hotel. 

Her being well known in American Society was perhaps 
quite true, with the elision of the one small word "in" and the 
substitution of the equally small but largely suggestive 
preposition "by." 

Perhaps Mrs. Smythe attracted the attention of royalty by 
the same device I saw used by another woman, who paraded 
through a London station and held her skirt well aloft to 
avoid the grime and dust of the railway. Her hair was un- 
mistakably "Titianed." This in itself was remarkable. But 
the attention of every beholder was drawn to the violent 
orange stockings, which the low shoes and the uplifted skirt 
displayed to a curious public, without hindrance. 

Another instance: Mrs. Goit, the untutored wife of a 
successful Nevada miner, went abroad, where, by the com- 
bined assistance of a Press Agent and foreign hangers on, 
she blossomed forth into Madame Goit. 

This woman "thrilled" through Europe, spurred on by a 
large bank account. Her good hearted generosity and her 
gratitude for attentions was sometimes irresistible, oftener 
overwhelming. Visiting some bazaar she would encounter a 
woman who was a Somebody, presiding over a booth. To 
copy her own favorite expression, she would at once "freeze 
to her." Which means that she would haunt that booth, and 
be so lavish in her purchases that the Somebody would be 
forced to observe her. This accomplished, her next cun- 
ning step would be to ask if her cheque might be accepted in 
payment. This accompanied by an off-hand list of references 
to bankers, which was a memory lesson in itself. 

Of course the cheque would be received, ^nd, what is more 
to the point, noted by the Somebody for reference for other 
bazaars. 

The result being that this woman later was sure to receive 
a note from the Somebody, asking if she would not sub- 
scribe to the Guild for Indigent Old Men. 

Of course she would subscribe. Also, of course, cables 
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would be sent to America as to the great intimacy existing 
between the Duchess of So-and-So and Madame Goit. Here 
was she, Jane Goit, — or as she now wrote it, Jean, — actually 
in correspondence with the Duchess of Getitt! Strange 
what social bridges one-thousand-dollar bills can span! 

Thus she corresponds with Society. She spends where 
They spend. Her name is on Their list (subscription). 
They have to sign their noble names on the backs of her 
cheques. 

When Someone is found who will reach her a helping hand 
(for a consideration) there is great rejoicing. With an in- 
souciance worthy of a vaudeville actress, Madame Goit lets 
fall to this Someone that she is simply wearied and worn 
out with the strain of her Society life in America and has 
come abroad — "to get rid of it all, doncher know!" 

The Someone does know. She is sympathetic and receptive 
at once. She listens attentively to Mrs. Goit's babble about 
"deluge of invitations;" the way of the Asteroids, the why 
and wherefore of the Richterites. As she listens she is (per- 
haps) convinced that Society in America must be as the shell 
without the kernel during the absence of this modest mem- 
ber. 

Later on The Person is told by Mrs. Goit that she has a 
trifling curiosity to just take a peep at certain houses in 
London. "Will not the dear, kind, sweet and considerate 
friend afford her just this little pleasure, through her influ- 
ence?" If she will only make it possible for her to be in- 
vited to So-and-So's ball — "Why, she will do anything in the 
world!" "Just ask me anything and see if I won't," she 
adds naively. 

The sort of Someone who "takes up" with this kind of 
woman, always has something in the world which she desires 
and is willing to have supplied. 

A case of misplaced confidence in point. Mrs. Getthere 
gushingly and forcefully presented a valuable Chinese dog 
to a French Countess who deigned to admire it. The titled 
French dame had merely met Mrs. Getthere. She reluct- 
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antly accepted the dog out of a sense of kindness and tact, 
assuming that the giving of valuable gifts to chance ac- 
quaintances was one of our aboriginal American customs. 
She was undeceived a few days later when Mrs. Getthere 
asked her to procure for her a card to a very select gather- 
ing. The request was not granted for the reason that the 
old Faubourg Germain set never gives cards to unknown 
people. . . . 

So I might keep on citing instances. Paris, London, the 
Riviera, Switzerland, Italy, Egypt — all have been amused, if 
not conquered, by this type of Americans. They come as 
spenders, therefore their coming is marked with joy among 
foreign merchants, and their departure with regret. 

Let them not delude themselves, however, that Foreign 
Society includes them. It distinctly does not. It is the 
Press Agent who includes them. They have made their 
mark in Europe commercially, not socially, as those of us 
who travel after them know to our sorrow. It is pay, pay 
everywhere, if you are an American. Mrs. Goit and Madame 
Wouldbee have preceded you. 

They never passed less than fifty francs, or marks, over the 
counter, and were graciously oblivious of change. They 
never tipped a waiter less than a third to one-half the price 
of the meal served, and if they patronized ordinary street 
cabs they covered their loss of dignity by showering largess 
upon the cocher. In fact they overpaid for everything, not 
in a spirit of generosity, but from a vulgar and unworthy 
desire to impress upon observers, that they had money. 

Everywhere abroad these Flora McFlimsey derelicts of 
Society menace the respect and standing of all Americans. 

Is there no way to get rid of them? 

— ^An American Abroad. 



In spite of every experience of cynicism, the heart will and 
must believe in kindness. 

Renew your BabeorlptlOB TO -DAT- to-morrow you'll forget tt. 
2$ 
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Summer is Past 

Half the race of life is over, and the breeze is well abaft. 

Do we lead or do we follow? — naught it matters to us now: 
All the joy was in the battle of the windward-running craft, 

In the squall against the topsail, in the wave before the prow. 

Oh, the consorts who were with us in the opening of the race! 
Ah, the daring shallops foundered as we sailed into the 
wind! 

Oh, the sweet and foolish passions when the sun was in our 
face, 

And we left the laggard Prudence league on league away 
behind ! 

Then a friend was had for loving, and we loved without a 
thought; 

We saw our hearts were naked, and we shamed not of the 
truth; 

But the sober fruit of knowledge aye in bitterness is bought, 
And the flaming sword forever bars the Eden gate of 
youth. — ^James Jeffrey Roche. 



I have read The Perverts by Dr. William Lee Howard 
and as it does not come under the head of "futile fiction," I 
can recommend it to all readers of The Papyrus who 
are not less pure than myself. I am not quite sure whether 
science ought to be married to literature, but I must admit 
that the union in Dr. Howard's hands, has produced some 
startling results. The doctor uses the freedom of his pro- 
fession in many places, but I would not forbid his book to 
persons of both sexes who have reached the age of literary 
consent. 



To a Young Man: Yes, the man or woman who really 
wants to help you does it — ^but you must be capable of help- 
ing yourself. 

j6 
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Tti memory off a Country Doctor 

It is given to few to have the genius of friendship. To be 
a fine friend, to have a fine friend, is become equally rare; 
these arts, active and passive, are, in this our time, more 
seldom to be enjoyed than the notoriously disappearing arts 
of conversation and correspondence. Our reading is become 
a debauch of newspapers and novels, the one embroidering 
fact until it issues fiction, the other serving up fiction with 
all the ugly mannerisms of fact; for the polite polish of cor- 
respondence we have lost the taste. Memorable and sponta- 
neously artistic conversation can no longer be expected in 
an age that telegraphs without wires, and puts its thinking 
only into actions, never into spoken words. We all yearn to 
have bankers; few of us covet friends. Real friendships, 
indeed, the more I think of them, arc much like happiness; 
they are at their finest, their loveliest perfection, when least 
considered; it is often, indeed, only when the friendship dies 
that one realizes what noble thing this is that has been and 
is no more. 

Is there a more bitter, a more poignant thing than this, 
the death of a friendship? When we were callow and all the 
world was young, lads, and all the world was May, we sang 
the word Friendship in a minor, and the fullthroated voice 
fell on the syllable Love; but the glad, mad, bad years have 
a way of passing, cling we to them no matter how fast, and 
in the years succeeding we see things more clearly, and 
Friendship looms finer, higher, rarer. To fall in love; to 
fall out; dear me, is it not as easy as to say that we have seen 
a pair of eyes that smiled, a mouth that made promises, a 
cheek that went rose-tinted? But the very language shows 
the evanescence; it is not friendship that one "falls" into, or 
out of. What vaster regret is there not in the very words: 
I had a friend; I have a friend no more! . . . 

He was a good man! Bare, pallid, worn phrase! Yet 
how better it? No: it is not to be bettered; if it be bare, that 
is the bareness of truth; if pallid, that is because it retains 
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the hue of death, the tang of the past tense, if it be worn 
threadbare, that is because millions of undeserving have had 
it leveled at them. For this man, this friend of mine, and of 
countless others it must still serve, fit and proper summing 
up: he was a good man. 

Countless others? Yes; in the aggregate I am but an 
item, and in the final count of things I shall but say, in slight 
excuse for many other pleasant follies: "I was a friend of 
his." The difference between me and those many others, 
simple folk and kindly, is that I have, perhaps, a bit the bet- 
ter gift of the gab. It is because I conceive them dumb, 
though feeling as kindly as I; because I feel that all that 
wealth of feeling was born because of a man who was surely 
something out of the ordinary, that I set down some of the 
fine qualities that were this man's, and that made a village 
mourn him. 

He was a country doctor. Do I need to repeat that such 
a one moves in a limited, contracting sphere? Ambitions 
narrow, interests dwindle to the veriest routine. It means, 
for many, a sort of stagnation. The higher the aim was in 
youth, the bitterer the sinking to the middle-aged rut of 
medical practice in the country. How many survive the 
transition and retain their cheerfulness? 

My friend did that. The griefs he had, he hid; his cheer he 
kept for others. He was of the fine Falstaffian figure. His 
rubicund face shone jollity upon a score of friends each day, 
year after year. Most of us laugh, now and then; this man 
laughed always, and always with, not at the world. His pro- 
fession gave him opportunity to be a comforter; his disposi- 
tion made him a firmer aid to the ailing than did his skill; it 
was sunshine in a sickroom merely to have him enter in. 

On the side of medicine I had needed him but slightly. 
But as a friend, he was constant, firm and true. The world 
is full of doctors; void of friends. Have we not drank 
together many glasses, eaten many dinners, talked many 
talks, these many years agone? Was not the week that went 
by without him having been under my roof twice or thrice 
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at least, a week counted as lost? I have, praise fate, a nice 
talent for being happy. Various things that most persons 
hold quite inconsiderable suffice to make me contented. Yet 
in one thing I am hard to please: I do not shed what little 
happiness I have upon the world at large; I rarely make a 
friend. But having become this man's friend, it became a 
part of my happiness to see him in my house, and happy 
there. I do not know if he was always happy elsewhere; I 
think not; I know he was happy here, looking out over the 
water with us, or sitting by the fire, at wintertime. 

For that he was my friend I think the better of myself. I 
can't be quite useless, if he liked me. We had, curiously, 
little in what the world calls common; I run somewhat to 
violent exercise, mental and physical. Bernard Shaw, Max 
Beerbohm and James Huneker are all mental intimates of 
mine; when I ride I like a bit of the devil in my horse. My 
friend the doctor read little, save the medical journals, and 
took exercise only in his doctor's gig. But you see how 
little these things matter: we were the best of friends; we 
discoursed upon matters far weightier than letters, art or 
the stage; we discovered to each other the secrets of shrimp 
curry, of oysters roasted over a log fire, and of Thueringer 
versus Nuernberger. And a thousand other matters, equally 
momentous, equally fascinating. The hours we spent so, he 
and mine own people, in pleasant chat, in peace, and con- 
tent! They were hours that meant relief to him, I know 
that; he threw oflF the worries of his calling, his public and 
his private anxieties slipped from him, and he became him- 
self, cheerful, and bringing cheer. 

Rarely did he come without gifts. The gift of himself was 
enough; but he was — well, he was like that. Some little 
things he brought into the house, whenever he came into it; 
those mute trifles hedge me all about and keep him ever 
before me, now that he is gone. 

The routine of country practice must have come more 
hardly upon him than on most men. He was by nature, a 
cosmopolitan. He did not think provincially. He had, in 
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earlier years, been about the world, seen other continents. 
The metropolis was an old story to him. Yet, finally, he 
succumbed, always in his unconscious part of being "a good 
man," to necessity; the wish to keep from failing health the 
one nearest and dearest to him in the world kept him, also, 
in the village where he lived and died; he became a country 
doctor. And if ever a country doctor succeeded in being the 
dependance of his people, he did. I am not a connoisseur in 
funerals. But I know that when we buried him the other 
day, I saw scores I had never seen before; rich and poor, 
mostly poor; I saw some colored children, rare and as 
despised as only in smirking New England can darkies be 
despised, put on his grave the only flowers they could afford, 
white daisies from the fields. To one and all he had been 
more friend than doctor. 

Cosmopolitan, I think I called him. In nothing more so 
than in his cookery and his Catholicism. He was essentially 
a gourmet. Perhaps that helped to take him hence before 
his time; but I think he knew the risks, and took them cheer- 
fully, as a good rider takes a nasty fence. He dated from a 
time when men knew a good dinner better than they do now, 
without boasting of it; if ever I am to be sent to some culi- 
nary heaven I hope for nothing better than to see my friend 
in charge of it. As to his Catholicism well, let me tell you a 
little of what I mean, though it seems to narrow the range 
down to mere religion; when he died, to be buried under 
Protestant rites, the Catholic priest told his people to go to 
the funeral and sent the finest flowers of all. 

Well, he is gone, this country doctor, and it is only the 
memory of him that can now bring cheer and comfort. Each 
corner of my house rings vibrant with the sound and figure 
of him; we sit and wait for his footfall and his voice; at any 
hour of any sunny afternoon it seems as if the familiar black 
horse must come ambling round the bend of the road, and 
my friend the doctor wave his hand to us from within the 
gig, and presently alight, and drink our healt}is ... As 
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we realize it anew, each time, the sunshine glitters cruelly 
bright, and the day seems grim and desolate. . . . 

And this man went to his last rest, if you please, with only 
just the lip-service that the church considers poHtic for its 
masses! Have I succeeded at all in giving you a faint pic- 
ture of him? If I have, surely you do not see the everyday 
person, who might as well be buried while a curate mumbles 
from a blurred page of prayerbook phrases. Here, if ever, 
was an individual, not a member of a mass« an item in an 
aggregate. You had only to see how the village streamed 
after him as he went on his last journey, to realize that here 
was a man who had put his mark upon the time, however 
brief, and the place, no matter how humble, that he lived in. 
Yet, the same gospel brush went over him that was desig- 
nated to go over the most useless, the most commonplace, 
the most futile, of us all! The same set sentences, the same 
stereotyped formulas, rang over his unconscious body, as 
had been carefully designed for the ushering out of the mil- 
lions who had never in all their million lives been individuals, 
but only — millions! The irony of it, the stupidity of it! 
How he would have writhed, my friend the doctor, had he 
seen that mummery, unrelieved by any ever so slight recog- 
nition of him as an individual, as a sentient creature apart 
from his fellows! 

Whether I am orthodox or heterodox has nothing to do 
with the case. My religion is my private affair. But I do 
not blame the ritual. It is a beautiful ritual, if you can 
keep from thinking that a great deal of the language is trite, 
and the thought second-rate. Still, it is fine in its way, and it 
leaves a place appointed where the clergyman may interpo- 
late the words that fit the special subject, may depart from 
the ritual and devote himself to the individual. But where 
are the clever clergymen that take advantage of this chance? 
As I said once before, I am no connoisseur in funerals; 
but I have still to find the case where the ritual is not made 
merely the mask that stupidity, in the shape of the clergy, 
uses to hide behind. 
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Twice have I wished there was a law against stupid clergy- 
men. Once, when my father died; again, when I last stood 
in the sunshine with my friend, the country doctor. 



After all, I've rambled on, and save that I felt I wanted to 
let you know what a dear man he was, I've said nothing that 
Henley did not say in far fewer, finer words. I can imagine 
my friend the doctor putting the case in Henley's language, 
for he was of just that cheerful spirit. And happy are they 
who can repeat the lines blithely and fearlessly: 

Crosses and troubles a-many have proved me. 

One or two women (God bless them!) have loved me. 

I have worked and dreamed and I've talked at will, 

Of art and drink I have had my fill. 

I've comforted here, and I've succoured there. 

I've faced my foes, and I've backed my friends. 

I've blundered, and sometimes made amends. 

I have prayed for light, and I've known despair. 

Now I look before, as I look behind. 

Come storm, come shine, whatever befall, 

With a grateful heart and a constant mind. 

For the end I know is the best of all. 

— Percival Pollard. 



Judge Parker, is a fine gentleman and a subscriber to The 
Papyrus. Mr. Roosevelt is a clever man, but his genius 
is by no means alarming. I am not in politics, but I can «ay 
this much. Bless me, the country is safe in either event! 



A friend of mine who is a poet and a Believer charges me 
with holding a "barren skepticism !" In spite of this I refuse 
to believe that my friend is not a poet. 



80 far " The Papyrus " has not lost a dosen of the original snb- 
soribers and I'd a-most rather not win a new one than lose an old 
one. Are yon coming a little farther with me 7 
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FAKES AND FAKIRS 



There was a knowing farmer in Iowa who got an 
Idea and tried to feed his hogs through the ear. The 
thing was a dodgasted failure, but that is no reproach 
to the Lyceum Plan of Entertainment — it all de- 
pends on how you pick your audience. 

I expect to give a Limited Number of Lectures on 
the above topic during the Season of 1904-5, should 
they be required — if not, I shall have a better time 
tending to my winter Chores. 

Address for terms, dates and other subjects, 

MICHAEL MONAHAN, Somervifle, J. 
THE LEADING WEEKLY OF THE WEST 



In the city of St. Louis and the territory tributary thereto 
in the South, Southwest, and Middle West there is no peri- 
odical of as high class with a circulation combining quality 
and quantity to be compared with 

THE ST. LOUIS MIRROR. 

This paper is read by intelligent and well-to do people for its originality 
of opinion upon all topics of current interest. It is racily independent in 
politics. Its literary and art reviews are unique in flavor. Its selections 
of fiction are of the best quality. Its verse is notably good. Its essays are 
distinguished by a sane brilliancy of unconventionality. Its articles upon 
finance and business are well cousidered, and their conclusions are con- 
vincing. The paper is thronghout sprightly without prejudice to 
conservatism. 

MR. WILLIAM MARION REEDY 

is the editor and proprietor of this individualistic publication, and he is 
assisted in the preparation thereof by many of the best writers among the 
younger generation A hterati in t> is country. 

Subscription, $2.00 per year 

THE MIRROR, St Louis, Mo. 
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BENIGNA VENA 

BY 

MICHAEL MONAHAN 



A book made up of the Author's darling opinions (for 
many of which he has filed the First Caveat) on divers lit- 
erary themes and persons. 

Wherein he writes with a fine disregard of the bookish 
theoric laid down by Profs. J. J. Aristotle and Maverick 
Brander. And tries to speak out his honest thought accord- 
ing to the natural soul of him, without compliment to the 
Yammerers of Tradition and Convention. 

The writers treated are modern men with whom the 
Author has passed the best hours of his mental life — they 
lived, too, as well as wrote, and in them the world has still a 
living interest. 

BEOilQNA VENA will be a hand-made book, the product 
of the famous Philosopher Press at Wausau, Wis., and will 
embody the finest results of artistic bookmaking. 

The edition will be limited to i,ooo copies; 850 on Eng- 
lish hand-made paper at $2.50, and 150 on Japan Vellum at 
$5.00. The binding will be the work of Henry Blackwell, of 
New York, — could more be said? All copies to be signed 
and numbered by the Author. Advance orders are now being 
booked— you NEED NOT SEND MONEY until the work 
is ready for delivery. 
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2nd EDITION 

THE PERVERTS 

BY 

William Lee Howard, M.D. 



"Literature owes Dr. Howard a debt." — Town Topics. 

"In its novelistic phase he has told the family history of 
degenerates somewhat in the style of Zola's Rougon Mac- 
quart series." — Philadelphia Record. 

"Written by a master hand — on the order of those which 
we have lately had from the pen of Gorky." — Herald. 

"It contains some powerful and dramatic scenes and 
some of intense human interest. It gives us vivid though 
carefully worded pictures of the saloon, the brothel, the 
insane ward and the flagellant convent, of dipsomania, mor- 
phinism, sadism, and scientific murder." — New York Medical 
Journal. 

"The subjects treated are of so delicate a character that, 
in the hands of a bungler or a writer whose mind was in . any 
degree tainted by pruriency or morbidity, the story could 
not prove other than revolting; but under the pen of this 
author subjects rarely dwelt upon in fiction are so presented 
as to prove unoflfensive to the most sensitive among normal 
minds." — Arena. 

I2mo* Qoth bound* Price $1*50 

At all bookstores, or sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price, by 

C W. DILLINGHAM CO, 

PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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NUGGETS FOR THE BOOKLOVER 



A few very Choice Items in Fine 
Bindings oKered at Very Low Prices 

HEYWOOD (Thomas). The Hierarchi? of the Blessed 
Angells. Their Names, Orders and Offices. The Fall of 
Lucifer with his Angells. Written by Tho. Heywood. En- 
graved title by Cecil and 9 page copperplates by Droeshout 
and Marshall. Folio, full niger morocco, tooled medallions 
on sides. 8-I-622+7 pp. London, printed by Adam I slip, 1635. 
A very fine copy of the first edition. $57 50. 

Rare. The French copy sold for |i 15.00 and the Arnold copy (original 
binding) for $75.00. 

LA FONTAINE (Jean de). Contes et Nouvelles en vers. 
2 vols. 8vo. full niger sides with center medallion and corner 
pieces of leaves, dots and circles inlaid in white, having a 
pearl-like effect; the sem is with gold dots, panels of back 
tooled with leaves and circles on dotted ground, inside gold 
borders, leathers joints, gilt edges. (Paris.) M.DCC.LXXVII 
(1777)- An exceptionally clean copy. $75.00. 

A unique copy, extra illustrated^ containing not only all the plates and 
till pieces belonsing to the 1777 edition, but al o a complete set of plates of 
the " Permier Geaeraux edition of 1762, 170 page copper plates in all, and 
the tailpieces. e»c , bv Choffard, 58 In number. These are taken from the 
** Plasson" edition of r793 (first issue) which was made up from the original 
impressions actually made in 1762. 

CHAUCER (Geoffrey). The Workes of Our Ancient and 
Learned English Poet, Ceffrev Chaucer, newly printed. 
Portrait with ''Progenie of Geffrey Chaucer" engraved on 
copper neatly inlaid. Engraved title. Folio, full smooth 
claret morocco, gilt back, sides covered with tooling and 
long inscriptions in gold on both sides, inside gold borders, 
leather joints, edges gilded on the rough. 21+376-1-14 "folios" 
(822 pp.). London, printed by Adam Islip, An. Dom. 1602. 



An exquisite specimen of modern bookbinding A copy of this edition 
sold at Bangs' April ai, 1902, for $145 00. 



An immaculate copy. 



$75.00. 
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€bc papyrus 

A MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUAUTY 
Edited by Michael Monahan 



The Papyrus has none of the Stock Features of the 
Other magazines, which make them All so fearfully Alike. 

It does not propose to review the Futile Fiction of the 
hour. 

It is for people who want to get away from the Eternal 
Trite^ — who are sick and tired of Canned L,iterature — who 
demand Thinking that is born of the Red Corpuscle. 

It is also intended for persons who are Young enough 
to Understand and all others who do not easily get into a 
Panic for some one to Blow out the Light. 

The Editor of The Papyrus is a Free Agent — which 
means that he is not controlled by Officious Friends, Adver- 
tising Patrons, or any other Influence subversive of the 
Chosen Policy of this Magazine. 

Briefly, that policy is — 
Fearless thinking and Honest writing. 
Hatred of Sham and Fake under whatever forms they 
may appear. 

The American ideal. 
The true literary spirit. 

And a sane Philosophy of Life helping us all to bear our 
burden. 



ti you would like This Kind of a Magazine, sub- 
scribe Now — the rate is One Dollar a Year, in advance* 
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THE JOURNEY 



Oh the skies are blue and a ribboned road 
Shall the pilgrim's heart beguile : 

Yet hurry not so fast with your load, 
For there is many a mile. 

And it's here a friend and there a friend 
To bear your hand a while: 

But none will go to the journey's end. 
And few will stay the mile. 

—Mahanom. 
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A book made up of the Author's darling opinions (for 
many of which he has filed the First Caveat) on various lit- 
erary themes and persons. 

The writers treated are modern men with whom the 
Author has passed the best hours of his mental life; they 
lived, too, as well as wrote, and in them the world has still a 
living interest. 

The fact may or may not concern you, but I was 39 years 
coming to this book. 

BENIQNA VENA will be handsomely printed from a 
specially cut font of type on English hand-made paper. The 
binding, artistic and durable, will be the work of Henry 
Blackwell, of New York. 
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SOME PRESS COMMENTS: 



"It is the record of as singular a scalawag as ever got 
himself created by an intrepid imagination. ..." 

— Ambrose Bierce, in N. Y. American. 

"One of the most diverting scamps ever met in literature, 
and his career east and west and abroad is absorbing to a 
degree. . . . " — New London Day. 

"An oasis of entertainment in a desert of machine-made 
fiction. . . . *' — Galveston News. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF ^ 

EDGAR ALLEN POE 



A sincere attempt to do justice to the most maligned man 
in American letters. Serious, but not too serious, and the 
rigor of the game for the enemies of Poe's fame and genius. 
A dramatic page, crowded with personalities, from our lit- 
erary history. 

Societies, clubs, etc., desiring to hear the above lecture, 
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Dickens t H Reverie 

Dear, immortal Dickens! So the wise publishers have dis- 
covered a "revival" of interest in the Master of English 
story, and they are paying him the compliment of many 
new editions. As if it were not his province to lay his strong 
toil of grace on each new generation: as if he were not of 
those beloved Immortals who live on forever in the change- 
less romance of the young: as if, in fine, his world-wide audi- 
ence had not been steadily growing in the space since his 
death until now it is by far the greatest that has ever done 
honor to an English writer. Truly messieurs the publishers 
shall easily persuade us. 

But I for one am glad at any rate to hear of this "revival," 
which never ceases, and to enjoy the publishers* accounts of 
those fine new editions of the old yet ever young Dickens. 
Books were written better in his day, no doubt, though Mr. 
Howells, who was once a daring young heretic on this sub- 
ject and is now himself under the hand of time, will not 
have it so. But surely they were not made so well, at least 
for popular reading. And here the publisher is entitled to 
his bit of praise, however we may smile at that evidence of 
the ingenuity of the publishing trade, the Dickens revival. 
It will, I think, be always a safe venture to prepare for and 
to announce a "great revival of interest" in the works of 
Mr. Charles Dickens— especially with an eye to the new 
generation. Other authors dispute the fickle preference of 
the old, the disillusioned, and the too mature — the young 
are always for Mr. Dickens. 

And the sceptre shall not pass from him. Over twenty 
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years ago I first read my Dickens in the paper-covered 
books of the Franklin Square Library. They were ugly in 
appearance, clumsy to hold and, worse lack of all to a young 
reader, there were no pictures to give form and pressure to 
the story. But all this disparagement is the work of my 
later thought. Surely I was not then conscious of any fault 
or blemish in the Aladdin's treasure that had suddenly fallen 
to me from the sky. Pity the man who is not loyal to his 
first loves! I would give much to taste again the feeling^s 
of joy and rapture and wonder which then were mine while 
making my breathless course through those ungainly publi- 
cations of the Franklin Square. 

I was a boy then — God help me! — ^the sort of boy, I dare 
believe, the Master had much in mind; and a whole world of 
bitter experience lies between me and that happy time. 
Shall I ever forget the bare cold little room where I spent 
so many unwearied hours, hugging my treasure in both 
arms; often hungry but forgetting it, fed as I then was with 
the food of romance; oftener cold, but unheeding that, too, 
warmed as I was with the glow of fancy? And the smell of 
the fresh-printed pages as I turned them with trembling, 
eager hands (the door of the little room shut and I alone) — 
have I ever since known the like? — could the costliest book 
now yield me such a thrill? — alas! could any spell, however 
potent, again make me free of the vanished Kingdom of 
romance? 

O poor little room, which saw that miracle, the lighting 
up of a boy's imagination, the swelling chivalry of his young 
heart, the simple joy of his candid youth, — I look back now 
with lamentable vision on the long way I have come, and I 
know I have met nothing so good in my journey. Would 
to God, little room, I might wake even now as from a vexed 
and sorrow-laden dream, to find myself that boy once again, 
sheltered by you and heedless of hunger or cold, could he 
but slake his thirst at the Enchanted Fountain! . , . 

And sure these blessed things of memory have played me 
a trick, or I am in very truth a boy again — dear God, do but 
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grant it, a boy again! For I would swear that just now a 

I. breeze of youth smote my cheek, and lof In a trice I am 

whirled back into the past. Lost and breathless a moment^ 
I soon find myself in a garden with my pretty young mother^ 
bolting furtive gooseberries and trying to look unmoved 
... A wind arises and now I am in the house with Peg- 
gotty (I still feel the touch of her finger like a nutmeg 
grater), poring over the Crorkendill Book and vexing her 
simple soul with my persistent questions. Another change 
and look! — I see little Em'ly, and Ham, and Mr. Peggotty, 
and Mrs. Gummidge (bless him for that name!). Barkis has 
just brought me in the cart and I am so proud to be a Yar- 
mouth Bloater (oh memory!). Isn't it fine to live in a house 
made out of an old boat and to hear the wind come creep- 
ing about it at night when you are snug in bed and just 
dropping off to sleep! . . . How sweet little Em'ly is, 

^ and oh« how I love her with all the innocent love of mj 

boyish heart! The nights I lie awake, thinking about her 
and praying that she may come to no harm! . . . Mr. 
Murdstone is worse than ever since that dreadful day when 
he beat me and I bit him on the hand. His beard is very 
black and so thick that his skin looks blue after shaving — 
confound his whiskers and his memory! . . . My box is 
ready, Mr. Barkis is here again, and my mother comes out 
to say goodbye to me, with her baby in her arms. She 

I would have said something more to me, I know, but he was 

there to restrain her. "Clara, Clara, be firm!" I hear his 

' warning voice. But she looked intently at me, holding up 

her baby in her arms. So I lost her, so I saw her many a 
time afterward at school, a silent Presence at my bedside, 

I holding up her baby in her arms. . . . 

Comes a wooden-legged man stumping through my dream 

I and eying me fiercely. Was his name Tungay, and did he 

I put a placard on my back reading "Take Care of Him — ^He 

Bites?**— I must ask Traddles about this. . . 

The "horfling" and I have just parted in tears — ^she to St 
Luke's Workhouse and Mr. Micawber to the Fleet, still gal- 
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lanthr figuring on his insoluble problem. I am somewhat 
comforted in the assurance that Mrs. Micawber (with the 
twins) will never desert him . . . Now I am in Canter- 
bury. It is a fine day and the rooks are ^ymg about the old 
cathedral. Here is poor Mr. Dick, still bothered about the 
head of Charles I., and the Doctor placidly at work on his 
dictionary (not having advanced a letter since the old days!), 
and Uriah Heep deep in Tidd's Practice. ("Oh, what a 
writer Mr. Tidd is, Mr. Copperfull!") . . . How familiar 
seems this house, with the hallowed sense of early dreams! 
I enter and lo! what graceful figure is this canting down the 
stair to meet mt, a bunch of household keys jingling at her 
waist? What was it about Agnes Wickfield that made me 
associate her always with the peace and radiance of a stained- 
glass window? . . . 

How the scar flamed out on Miss Dartle's pale cheek 
when Steerforth asked her to sing! ... I hate that 
sneak Littimer who always makes me feel as if I was too 
young (alas, too young!) . . . Yarmouth ag^in and 
Steerforth with me, more handsome and fascinating and ir- 
resistible than ever. Yes, though he broke her heart, and 
mine, too— (I have never recovered from it!) — still do I 
forgive him for the old love I bore him. Let me keep the 
sacred pledge of my boyish faith, to remember him at his 
best, as he asked me to, that night when we left the old 
boat together and I marked something different in him; let 
me think of him as I loved to see him in our school days, 
lying asleep with his head on his arm ... So they found 
him after the great storm and wreck, lying at rest amid the 
ruins of the home he had wronged. . . . 

Ours was the marsh country down by the sea, where I first 
saw the Convict, what time the guns were firing and the 
hulks lay at anchor near by . . . Wasn't it kind of dear 
old Joe to put that inscription over his bad and worthless 
father — 

Whatsomever the failings on his part, 

Remember, reader, he had that good in his heart . . . 
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I saw that snorting old Pumblechook yesterday when I was 
on my way to Miss Havisham's — ^he always makes me feel 
guilty, as if he knew something wrong about me. . . . 

What a strange lady Miss Havisham is, and why does she 
stay, dressed all in white and covered with old bridal finery, 
in a room where candles burn always and from which the 
light of day is shut out? . . . Oh, Estelle, Estelle!— how 
beautiful she was to-day! How I love her and how she 
wounds me with her disdain! Yet once I plucked up cour- 
age to ask her for a kiss, and she slapped me on the cheek — 
I feel the sting of it yet I But my turn came when I had whip, 
ped the prowling boy behind the brewery wall and she, un- 
seen by us both, had watched the battle. "You may kiss me 
if you please," she said, with flushed cheek — how lovely she 
was in her conquered pride, and what a reward was mine I . . 

Ever the best of friends, ain't us, Pip? Dear old Joe, 

shall I ever forget when he came to see me at my lodgings in 
London and the trouble he had to keep his hat from falling? 
What a giant he was at the forge, though as gentle as a 
child! Surly Orlick soon found his master. 
Beat it out, beat it out, old Clem, 
With a clink to the stout, old Clem! . . . 

Bentley Drummle came to Mr. Pocket's school when he 
was a head taller than that gentleman and several heads 
thicker than most young gentlemen ... I can not bie- 
lieve that Estelle will marry that fool and brute. . . He 
came up the stairway as I held the light for him and looked 
at me with a peculiar expression. . . "When the colonists 
rode by me on their blooded horses I said to myself, I am 
making a better gentleman nor any of you". . . How 
strange it was of Mr. Jaggers to ask his housekeeper to 
show us her hands! . . . Good God! Could it be pos- 
sible that this convict, yet my benefactor, Abel Magwitch, 
was the father of Estelle? ... I went to the forge and 
it was strangely quiet. The house was closed. I walked 
toward the little church and suddenly I met them, Joe sniil* 
ing and awkward in his Sunday clothes, Biddy in her best 
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attire— 'It is my wedding day and I am married to Joel" 
... A broad stream of light united the judge and the 
condemned, reminding some there present of that greater 
Judgment to which all alike were passing and which can not 
err. Standing for a moment, a distinct speck in that sea of 
light, the prisoner said, "My lord, I have received my sen- 
tence from the hand of the Almighty, but I bow to yours." 
. . . A woman was sitting there alone — it was Estellef "Wc 
are friends?" I said. "Yes," she answered, "and will con- 
tinue friends apart." I took her hand and we went out of 
the ruined churchyard together. The mists were rising as 
they rose on that morning long ago when I first left the forge. 
And in all the broad expanse of tranquil light they showed 
to me, I saw no shadow of another parting from her. . . . 
Why this must be Mr. Pecksniff's Architectooralooral Acad- 
emy! I hear Mercy giggling on the stair. There is the 
portrait by Spiller, the bust by Spoker, and as I live, here is 
Tom Pinch still making a shamefaced attempt to learn the 
violin between the bed-clothes. Poor Tom Pinch! Have I 
ever seen simple-hearted kindness and truth in the world 
without thinking of thee? — have I ever seen unctuous pre- 
tence and rascality without recalling thy master? And yet 
they say thy Creator could not draw a character according to 
nature— the fools! . . . 

Yo^ho! — a race with the moon. I am making that famous 
journey with Tom Pinch by stage coach to London. But lot 
we have not gone far when we overhaul Nicholas and Smikc 
on the road, fleeing to London, too, after thrashing Squeers 
and turning loose the tender youth of Dotheboys. Shall wc 
make room for them? — ^well! . . But have a care, coach- 
man, that Jonas Chuzzlewit shall not get a lift with us« for 
we have a dreadful suspicion of Something he left behind 
him in the wood. . . Who were those two that crossed 
the road before us just then and slunk away in the shadow, 
a big hulking fellow and a boy? — I'll wager it was Bill Sykes 
and Oliver Twist going to crack a crib— more of Fagin'a 
deviltry! . . Yo-ho! the lights of London!— and here we 
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are at last at London Bridge where, quite giddy and breath- 
less, we get down with Tom Pinch and the others— did I say 
that we had also picked up Codlin and Short, Mr. Scrooge 
and Tim Linkinwater, and a silent gentleman who cracked 
his joints incessantly? — I catch a glimpse of Rogue Rider- 
hood slinking about his evil affairs and still wearing that old 
cap like a drowned dog. Drowned! That was the word in flar- 
ing black letters which stared from a dead wall — I saw John 
Harmon, muffled to the ears, stand before it a long time. 
. . . Now in the lighted city, and who of all strangely as- 
sorted beings of fact or fancy should I see in close conversa- 
tion but Mr. Jarvis Lorry of Tellson's and Mr. Tulkinghom 
of Lincoln's Inn Fields! No doubt they are talking about 
the strange disappearance of Lady Dedlock — I wonder if 
that boy limping past them, unheeded, who looks so like 
Poor Jo, could throw any light on it. . . But what grotesque 
figures are these under the comer lamp, with bonneted 
heads bobbing at each other in eager colloquy? My life! it's 
Miss Flite and Sairey Gamp (dear Mrs. Gamp! thou too art 
said to be of an unreal world, yet do I hold thee dearer than 
all the joyless realities of their realism). I catch a few 
words — "the Man from Shropshire" — ^and I surmise they are 
gossiping about the strange end of that unfortunate martyr 
of Chancery, who dropped dead on his one thousandth in- 
terruption of the Court. . . . 

Plash-water weir mill lock of a balmy summer's evening 
and a rough fellow dressed like a bargeman, with a red neck- 
erchief, who looks strangely like the schoolmaster Bradley 
Headstone. Was that the careless, handsome Eugene Wray- 
burn who went on before? Hurry, for God's sake, ere mur- 
der is done — ^you have not seen that man as I did, smash his 
desperate hand against the stone wall. Hark! a blow! — ^an- 
other! — a splash— we are too late. But look! Lizzie Hexam 
is there before us, rowing her boat with firm nerve and 
practised skill. Now thanks to God for that old time, and 
let me but save his life, even though it be for another! . . 

At Dr. Blimber's select academy for young gentlemen, and 
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Master Bitherstone has just asked me, in a crisis of wotmded 
feeling, if I would please map out for him an easy overtand 
route to Bengal. I listened distractedly for my mind was 
fixed on the new boy. And who is this little fellow sitting 
sadly alone while the grave clock seems to repeat the Doc- 
tor's greeting: "How, is, my, lit, tie, friend, how, is my lit, 
tie, friend?" Oh thou rejected of men and critics, let the 
world deny thee as it may, I call Heaven to witness that I 
was once as thou; that I wept true tears over thy young sor- 
rows; that no child of my own house is more real to me 
than Paul Dombey! . . . 

Mr. Richard Swiveller has just confided to me the extra- 
ordinary dilemma in which he finds himself — ^we were having 
a modest quencher, which induced the confidence. Mr. 
Swiveller's creditors have increased at such a rate that the 
principal thoroughfares are now closed to him, and in order 
to get only across the way he is obliged to go into the coun- 
try. I should have heard more on this interesting subject 
but for the sudden appearance, at the door, of a small per- 
son — Mr. Swiveller humorously called her the Marchioness 
— who made frantic gestures, importing that his presence 
was required in the establishment of Sampson Brass, Bar- 
rister-at-law. . . Little Nell was dead. No sleep so calm 
and beautiful, so free from trace of pain, so fair to look 
upon. She seemed a creature fresh from the hand of God — 
not one that had lived and suffered Death. . . (And this, 
too, they have rejected, because, they say, it is blank verse!). 

Have you ever heard the legend of Bleeding Heart Yard 
where Mr. Panks collects the rent and the Patriarch benev- 
olently airs his bumps? — 

Bleeding heart, bleeding heart. 
Bleeding away! 

Mrs. Plornish (who translates the Italian so elegantly) 
told it me not long ago, but though it was very sad, I have 
forgotten it. Perhaps because I was watching the eager 
eyes of John Baptist Cavalletto and wondering what he 
knows about one Rigaud whose moustache goes up and 
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whose nose comes down. . . I am sure now that if Arthur 
Clennam had not given his heart to the young lady and 
there had b'een no such thing as her engagement to Another, 
the rain would still have behaved just as it did — that is, it 
would have fallen heavily, drearily. But oh ! I did not think 
so then. . . . 
"Amy, is Bob on the lock?" . . . 

I see an old man with white hair standing at the head of a 
rich banquet table and looking strangely upon the two long 
lines of astonished guests. Then I see Her go swiftly to his 
side and lay her hand on his arm, without shame, proud of 
him, loving him. And in her eyes I see the fulness of that 
love through which the human reaches the divine — ^that love 
which redeems all the sin and sorrow of this world — that 
love which, among English writers, Charles Dickens has best 
figured and expressed. . . "Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
called the Father of the Marshalsea. It is, ahem, a title, hum, 
hum, I may say earned, ahem, earned by a somewhat pro- 
tracted period of, ahem, residence. On this account it is, 
ahem, customary for visitors and, hum, hum, students to 
make me a little offering, which usually takes the form of, 
ahem, a slight pecuniary donation. This is my daughter, 
ladies and gentlemen. Born here, bred here!" 

So they pass in review before my fond memory — the peo- 
ple of Dickens: a wonderful procession, fantastic, varied, 
extraordinary, not surely of this world, perhaps, but then of 
a better one — the magic realm of the master wizard of Eng- 
lish story. And yet I am glad that I read him as a boy — 
that he belongs with so much else that is precious to the 
enchanted period of life. Rich as that genius was, and on 
many counts without a rivals one must I fear break with the 
charm when the illusions of youth are past. This is less the 
fault and loss of Dickens than our own. 

Therefore, loving Dickens as I do, I am yet not ashamed 
to confess that since boyhood I have re-read but few of his 
books— one of these was the Tale of Two Cities, and bilker 
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the drinker was changed or there was something alien in the 
draught. I do not own a set of them, not even the old 
Franklin Square novels, which, a ragged regiment, have 
long since fluttered away into that dear and irrecoverable 
country where lie the lost treasures of youth. So I can 
honestly say that in the foregoing pages I have but jotted 
down, without art or method^ some memories still fresh 
after twenty years — it is perhaps given to few authors to in- 
spire us with such lasting recollections. Yet if I were to 
lose all these, I should not be beggared: there would still 
remain a world of Dickens in my remembrance. 

— Michael Monahan. 



Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan's squiring of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury over a great extent of this country was surely 
as queer a sight as has ever been seen in this land of con- 
trasts. Mr. Morgan's touching solicitude for His Grace at 
the awful moment when both himself and the Thirty-nine 
Articles were nearly scrambled in a railroad collision near 
Pittsburg, will long be remembered as creditable to his char- 
acter. Heretofore Mr. Morgan has not been suspected of 
softness, and he has surely witnessed a good deal of wreck- 
ing, — that of the Ship Trust for example, — without turning 
a hair. But every man has a soft spot, if you can only find 
it, and Mr. Morgan's is, it would seem, a great tenderness 
for the English Church, and therefore for its Primate. 

It may be said that the association of these two eminent 4 
persons was more complimentary to Mr. Morgan than to the 
Archbishop, but on the other hand^ the Church always keeps 
pretty close to the Money, and when they play together the 
combination is hard to beat in this world. Mr. Morgan and 
His Grace — patriotism dictates the precedence — have 
every reason to be satisfied with themselves. 



The TOlvmes ot The Papynii are now bound In boUor itylo 
tHan boretofore by Henry BUolnrell of New York (aad the Oemc 
Btnatiianoe). Vole. 1 and 2 are itUl to be bad at a Dollar eadi* 
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Side Calks by tht editor 

CHANTY OF DEAD KNOCKERS. 
Now this was the Chant I heard them rant 

When a sudden coolness slid 
Down Hell's concave, and a solace gave 

To each gentleman on his grid. 
From each sprite in bale came a gruesome wail, 

As the madd'ning chorus spread; 
And they sang a song that was loud and long — 

The Chanty of Knockers dead. 

Oho for the Hand that's light and bland 

The Hammer to swing, sans fear, 
On the Cerebrum or the Tympanum 

Or the Knot behind the ear! 
Not a wound shall tell how the thing befell, 

When the whimpering Soul has fled, 
And the crowner's quest may guess the rest—" 

Loud chortled the Knockers dead. 

" 'T is a delicate joy and a sweet employ 

To rive the Fool from his breath, 
But a finer Art than the Thugs impart 

Was ours, and the Second Death! 
For the Game we stalked in freedom walked, 

Nor dreamed that his pathway led 
To the coup de grace that leaves no trace — 

Hurrah for us Knockers dead! 

" For this is the Work that none may shirk. 

And thus does the Sentence run. 
That One shall believe and One deceive 

Till the human web be spun. 
Yea, a man shall smile, heart-free from guilc^ 

On him who his life may shed; 
Nor shall he say Nay^ tho the Slayer slay—** 

Applause from the Knockers dead. 
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" And many's the wight on earth to-night 

That sleeps without a fear 
For his Cerebrum and his Tympanum 

And the Knot behind the ear; 
But well we know when the mystic blow 

From the Hammer's helve is sped; 
And the exquisite Jest brings balm and rest 

To the Souls of the Knockers dead. 

" Let the worldling sing of an idle thing, 

The faith of the marriage tie; 
And the Dotard bland of the gentle hand 

He will clasp till Death come nigh: — 
But the Kiss that kills and the Hand that stills 

The Fool in a sleep of lead, 
Are doing their work sans let or shirk — 

Ho! ho!" laughed the Knockers dead. 

" But of all that fall 'neath the silent Mall — 

A number that knows no end — 
The spiciest draught our souls have quaffed 

Is the Friend unto his Friend! 
He leadeth him on till doubt be gone 

And hope hath his bosom fed. 
Then he yerketh him here behind the Earl" 

Loud yammered the Kiiockers dead. 

So this was the Chant I heard them rant 

When a sudden coolness slid 
Down Heirs hot spine, like a healing wine, 

To each gentleman on his grid. 
And I knew in sooth they had sung the truth, 

Tho I shrank from its meaning dread — 
That Knockers are most till they yield the ghost, 

Afid the rest are Knockers dead! 



■•nd your tnbsoription by obaok. reglsltred UHer .or pott offleo 
IIUMM7 ordtr— doit*t BUMdcey wltli HIm ponlMUtlM ti ■wiptry. 
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THE ANVIL CHORUS. 

It has been said^by some Italian I think — ^that hate is a 
more exquisite passion than love. The stories of Ugolino 
and Paolo are the most vivid things we take out of Dante, 
and they are clearly those which the gloomy poet himself 
most enjoyed. Psychologists are agreed that the extremes 
of love and hate touch, and this is borne out by the e:q>eri- 
ence of persons who have been famous for gallantry. Some 
very keen judges of human nature, like Swift and La Roche- 
foucauld, have gone so far as to deny that one man may love 
another as himself, and they have poohpoohed the notion of 
any such quality as universal benevolence. 

Cut the hatreds out of literature and the residuum would 
be as vapid as the ** Ladies' Home Journal," or a preface by 
Dr. Ham Mabie. The fact is — tho Prof. Maverick Bran- 
der does not so teach it from his chair at Columbia — that 
literary men have in all ages cherished their enemies as in- 
centives to the making of copy. Pope's life was one long 
malignity — the force of malice could not further go than in 
his terrible flaying of Hervey. Addison, who showed his 
step-son "how a Christian could die," also proved during 
his life how a mild-mannered man could hate, in the case of 
Pope. Samuel Johnson loved an honest hater and dealt about 
lustily with that stout cudgel of his. The foppish malevolence 
of Walpole grins through all his works. Byron was a 
splendid hater and he himself inspired a Satanic aversion in 
the bosom of the gentle Wordsworth. The relations of 
Dickens and Thackeray were a kind of armed truce— each 
hated but feared the other. The life of Heine was nothing 
but war, and war without quarter, to the end. Carlyle hated 
the whole world — except when he need'^d the money: then 
he equivocated in the Scotch manner He also hated his 
biographer Froude, who returned the compliment with a ven- 
geance, thereby adding to the stern delights of literature. 
Even the placid Emerson had a feeling closely akin to hatred 
for the unfortunate Poe, and the latter was so busy making 
enemies (and hating them), that it is a great wonder how he 
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ever found time to write anything. In short, the history of 
literature is very much more of an Anvil Chorus than a 
Grand Sweet Song of Harmony. 



STORY OF A PHILANTHROPIST. 

I am myself of a most pacific disposition and have never 
quarreled with any truly literary person. The affair with 
Slubbard, of Erie County? — my dear sir, strictly commercial 
— would you call a man literary whose style was formed in 
writing soap labels? 

I will now relate here a touching moral fable under the 
heading, ** Pass the Beef, or the Story of a Philanthropist." 

The reference to Slubbard reminds me that the most in- 
tense case of personal hatred I have ever known was not 
between persons of the literary character, tho one of them 
pretended to it. The parties to this mutual antipathy, — sup- 
pressed, but deadly and consuming as a hidden fire, — were 
in fact employer and employee. It was at the village of East 
Aurora in the western part of New York State, where a few 
years ago there flourished a sort of Communal Fake, which 
for a time gained much notoriety and some profit The Fake 
is now dead and the place given up, as I once predicted, to 
the bats and owls. But I hear that the Boss Fakir has been 
at last jolted out of his cockeyed dream of Cosmic Con- 
sciousness and is about to return to his first love — the Soap 
Vat and the dinky chapeau. 

This fellow had in his employ a young man of good abil- 
ities, who while holding a Federal position, had made a false 
step, bringing upon him the penalty of the law. His crime, 
no very serious one, was such as young men are often led 
into, through fast associates and foolish reliance on their 
own strength of character. In his case there were special 
circumstances to qualify the offence and his punishment was 
light — far lighter, indeed, than the hell he has suffered in 
the long years of disgrace since the prison doors closed 
behind him. 

For this unlucky young man, anxious to retrieve the past 
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and desperate for a chance to work at anything, took a job at 
starvation wages in the Fake Factory at East Aurora (now 
given over to the bats and owls). He worked from dawn 
till midnight, slept in the garret and ate his meals at the 
Fakir's table. In those days he was often hungry for more, 
but the Fakir couldn't see it — or perhaps his mind was so 
taken up with his great works and plans that he forgot to 
pass the beef — let us try to give him the benefit of the 
doubt. 

After some time the faithful service of the hireling was 
rewarded with better pay and somewhat kinder treatment — 
he was still used like a dog, but a good dog, one that had a 
right to his bone and his shake-down in the corner. But 
this advancement cost him dear, and the Fakir more than 
took it out of him. For he had hatched a scheme (probably 
when he was forgetting to pass the beef) to go about the 
country lecturing on himself — and this young man. He 
would speak of his modest hireling (anxious only to live 
down his past, praying^ oh so hard! that his shame might 
be forgotten) as the Reclaimed Convict, and he would take 
to himself the credit of reclaiming him. The people would 
then hail him (the Fakir) as a Philanthropist ! — and they 
would give up their dollars, and many of them, without a 
pang. 

The scheme worked like a charm^ for be it said to the 
credit of human nature, people like to believe, or to affect 
they believe, in goodness, even of the Utopian brand. The 
Fakir played his part perfectly — he almost deceived me, 
who knew the story was a damned lie! I have seen him 
weep with his audience — he over the artistic beauty of the 
Fake, they over the Christlike humanity of the man before 
them! Sometimes he even dragged the poor hireling along, 
in spite of his prayers and tears, to hear the story of his 
shame (with copious lying additions), and he would have 
liked to take him on the road, in order to exhibit him as 
the Reclaimed Horrible Example, but that he was more 
useful in the Fake Factory at home. 
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Why did not the young man protest or quit? 

Were you ever out of a job and looking for one with a 
prison record as a letter of recommendation? . . . 

So these men hated each other with a hatred which I have 
never seen equaled — a hatred that was all the deeper and 
deadlier because they were obliged to hide it undier a pre- 
tence of brotherly affection. The one hated his victim on the 
infernal principle of the injuries he had done and was doing 
him, branding him and his innocent family with the hot iron 
of shame. The poor hireling hated his tyrant and slanderer 
for all this evil account — and hated him besides for the 
bread he was forced to take out of his hand. 

It was a horrible sight, this ghastly hatred of men driven 
by the Furies under the same yoke. For this, if for no other 
reason, the Great Fake deserved the doom that has at last 
overtaken it. 



The bulk of the American reading public are just learning 
from the newspapers that Mr. Henry James, now visiting in 
this country, was actually born here, and is a novelist of 
some note. This illustrates the misfortune that attends the 
neatest theory of art when applied to a world you evolve 
strictly from your own consciousness. Mr. James is beyond 
question the most illustrious obscure person that has ever 
trod these shores. 



Princess Louise, whose conjugal infidelity was not long 
ago the scandal of Europe, is now living in retirement, and 
the Emperor Francis Joseph has granted her a new title, 
that of the Countess of Montignoso. This is presumed to 
make the lady's virtue as good as new. 



Man is neither an angel nor a beast (says Tolstoy) but an 
angel being born of a beast. 



Obamiing for a gift or remembranoe to a filend-a bound toI- 
nme of The Papymi. price One Dollar. 
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LEGEND OF THE ONONDAGAS. 
Ujp in York State, near the town of Syracuse, there is a 
tribe of civilized Indians called the Onondagas. They arc 
not, as many people wrongly suppose, the political followers 
of Jimmy McGuire — have I not said that they are civilized? 
The notion that they are henchmen of the McGuire seems to 
have arisen in this way, as it was explained to me lately by 
Paul M. Paine, Grand Totem Keeper and Historiographer 
of the tribe. 

Many centuries ago, ere the Danes had yet conquered Ire- 
land, or the Normans set foot in it, and while yet the inhab- 
itants quarreled only among themselves in peace and com- 
fort, a sept or clan of the bravest Firbolgs found themselves 
greatly cramped for fighting room in the dear little green 
island. So they resolved to emigrate, being the first to set 
the fashion, and in a fleet of frail boats sailed fearless out 
over the unknown western ocean, on a voyage of discovery. 
By the favor of Providence, which was even thus early look- 
ing out for the Irish^ the crossing of the great ocean was 
happily effected and the stout-hearted Firbolgs at last drop- 
ped anchor in the harbor of that great Metropolis which 
now belongs to their race. But this particular sept or clan 
went on inland until they came to the salt pits of Syracuse, 
and there they laid the foundations of that proud city, which 
was one day to become the personal property of Jimmy 
McGuire. In course of time, the purity of their Gaelic 
speech grew corrupt through intermarriage of the Firbolgs 
with the neighboring tribes. From age to age the degen- 
eracy kept growing worse, until about a hundred years ago 
all traces of the original Celtic immigration and settlement 
were lost. 

So Mr. Paine related, and so I believed. And the proof of 
this beautiful legend lies in the fact that the Onondagas and 
Jimmy McGuire are there to this day! — do you want better 
evidence than that? 

And if you do, here it is; I saw some of those degenerate 
Firbolgs playing baseball near the town, and the husky cap- 
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tain, who looked more like an Indian than any of them and 
seemed a brother to them all, was pointed out to me as 
Jerome Conner, the Irish sculptor. No man in his senses 
could doubt that he and they belonged to the same race. 
This is no left-handed compliment, either, for have we not 
all read that when West, the American painter, first saw the 
Apollo Belvidere at Rome, he started back, exclaiming, "A 
young Indian!" Conner is filling the parks of Syracuse with 
bronze statues of Indians (i. e., Firbolgs). And whether they 
be Indians or Firbolgs — the difference isn't worth an argu- 
ment — Jerome has done them to the life. 

Great therefore is the debt of proud Syracuse to those 
ancient Celts, who migrated from their own green island in 
the night of history and came to settle in the lovely land of 
the salt-pits. The grateful Syracusans express this obliga- 
tion when they say that without Jimmy McGuire, there 
would be no parks in Syracuse; without Conner, no statues. 
I had been strongly urged to see those works of art by my 
friend, Mr. F. Edwin Elwell, of the Metropolitan Museum, 
who regards them as among the most remarkable statuary 
ever produced in this country. I stood a long while before 
them until the tender emotions of nationality, struggling 
within my breast, caused my eyes to fill with tears. As I 
walked away slowly, turning more than once to gaze again, 
I had a fancy that the Firbolgs — I mean the statues — 
looked as if they meant to follow me, straining on their 
granite pedestals. I am ready to swear that if they could 
have spoken at all, it would have been in the purest Irish. 
Here is another confirmation of the legend of the Onon- 
dagas. 



Time relieves us of every possession, but poor is that 
heart in which love does not linger to the last. 



If yon wish to write me a long and eloqnent Utter, s&irlnf th* 
sweetest ttalng s of The Papyms and of myself-Jnst send ms yovr 
snbserlptlon for the year (One Dollar). 
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THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER. 
Yes, dearie, it is good to go away once in a while if only 
for the joy of returning home. The heart has depths that 
it knows not of, in this close household atmosphere. Love 
itself requires a change of air. Give constancy a holiday 
and it shall come back the more constant. Every little brief 
absence is an image of the Final Parting that yet must be, 
which causes us to cling the more fondly to the idols of our 
heart. 

That little walk to the corner where I set down my grip 
to wait for the car and to wave you a last good-bye — if it 
were the last indeed, and we both knew it, what a tragic 
progress it would be! Yet some day it may come like that, 
after our smiling, careless good-byes, — and better so. Fate is 
always kind, tho we accuse her. 

But still — I must say it again — it is good to go away 
now and then, and I will tell you why, tho you do not wish 
to hear it 

To-day I leave you for the first time in many months and 
we touch lips with little enough emotion. In three days an 
eternity elapses and we shall rush into each other's arms 
with more than the desire of our early love. How long the 
time seemed and how much there is to tell of the short 
absence, while weeks at home go by without comment or 
history! 

Oh yes, it is good to go away, and better to come home 
again. For a man soon realizes that tho many friends offer 
him their hospitality (by which is meant the Spare Bed), and 
tho he may have the price to stop at a hotel, still he has but 
one home — one home. He knows well that the kindest 
friends watch the clock, counting the hours or quarters of 
his stay; that they were glad to see him come and will be 
even more glad to see him go; that, under the truce of 
courtesy, he and they have a perfect understanding that the 
earliest minute for his departure will not be too soon. Oh 
that house is large indeed and of many chambers, where the 
guest shall not feel that he is in the way — putting inno* 
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cently to shame domestic privacies or trying ignorantly the 
forbidden door. I have had some experiences in kind at the 
memory of which my fell of hair rises. Surely to stay over 
night at another man's house« tho the thing be so lightly 
spoken of, calls for such generalship, tact, courage and dis- 
cretion as are rarely found in one individual. And let your 
prodigy do his best, he will not at the least fail to sit or step 
on the cat. . . 

To go back to our traveler: The smiling but hollow wel- 
come of his friends he must needs contrast with a very 
different sort that is nOw awaiting him — where do you 
think? — why, at home! Somehow the thought causes his 
spirits to rise, and he gets off one or two almost clever 
things that quite redeem him in the estimation of his friend's 
wife, who at first set him down for an absent-minded idiot 
Oh but maybe he hasn't his wits about him now! — the more 
they urge him to stay, the mellower grows his good humor, 
the jauntier his self-possession, the easier and more grace- 
ful his manners, so that his friend is moved more than once 
to say aside, "Gad, can this be Smith? — I never thought 
there was so much in him." Neither had Smith given himself 
so much credit, perhaps, but he has the advantage over his 
host in hugging to his inmost breast the thought which has 
made a new man of him. Therefore he dazzles the house 
during the evening and retires at last victorious to his 
room, still gay and spirited. There the mask falls off and as 
he washes himself apologetically, using the towel with exqui- 
site deference, and the soap with fine humility, he revises the 
scheme of his itinerary and by the time he has tenderly laid 
himself to rest, with complete self-abdication, in the Spare 
Bed, he has formulated this message to be sent first thing in 
the morning — he wishes it could go wireless: 

rve been out only a day and a half, but I want to come 
home^ dear! 

Ton couldn't glTO hor anytblnc nloor tban "Benigna Vena." 
Otder at onee ; prloo $2.60. A few on VoUnm at $6.00. 
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IN RE THE TOWN OF ALBANY. 

The good old town of Albany, N. Y., will be famous in 
literature not only for the historical Works of John Boyd 
Thacher, but also for a certain poem of mine, which I wrote 
many years ago, when I was serving my apprenticeship to life 
in that ancient burgh. As for Mr. Thacher*s Works, neither 
tbe town of Albany nor the world at large knows as much 
as it should about these monuments of learning and costli- 
ness — Columbus discovered America, but Mr. Thacher 
achieved the more novel discovery of discovering Columbus.^ 
Mr. Thacher's enterprise would seem to have cost him not 
less than that of Columbus did the crowns of Arragon and 
Castile. Indeed I could wish that Mr. Thacher would make 
his Works less costly, so that the public might have a fair 
chance at them. As it goes now, the fortunate owner of a 
set of Mr. Thacher's Works feels that he must keep them in 
a Safety Vault with other valuable securities. Still it would 
be unfair to say that Mr. Thacher's literary productions are 
of that kind which no self-respecting Safety Vault should be 
without — and so I appeal to him for a popular edition. 

As for my poem, which I have diffidently ventured to 
couple with Mr. Thacher's Works as a part of the literary 
glory of Albany, it does not behoove the author to say much 
about it. I shall not quote the lines here, much as I should 
like to do it, for the reason that I haven't a copy of the 
verses handy, and I do not easily recall my own admir- 
able works. But I gutless the poem must be fairish good 
since the Hon. James McCredie always has it printed on the 
menu cards of the Fort Orange Club's annual dinner and 
the toast list of the Curlers* banquet, while the Hon. John 
Festina Lente Montignani procures me a like pleasant recog- 
nition at the symposia of the Bums Club (made up mostily 
of the countrymen of Tom Moore). I have also heard that 
fht Hon. Joseph A. Lawson has made a proud reputation by 
reciting it on these and similar festive occasions — Joe tells 
me that he does it best after a bottle or two of poetic 
extract. I should not omit to mention that the Hon. Charkt 
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H. Armatage sings it with great feeling at the convocations 
of the Mystic Shrine. 

I am then no bum poet in the estimation of the approving 
citizenry of Albany. But see how soon a man — even a Poet 
— is forgotten in his own town! I was in Albany not long 
ago and put up at the Kenmore, a first-class hotel run by a 
Celt named Murphy, who hails from Cloughbawn by way of 
Buffalo. I was traveling with my native modesty and so I 
took a nice room on the eighth altitude — the elevator does 
n't go up all the way, but there is only one flight to climb, 
after it stops, and the view is unrivaled when you get there, 
with no extra charge. Well, John Howe heard that I was at 
the Kenmore and he came down to see me. Since I first 
knew him John has had the happy fortune to marry "That 
Old Sweetheart of Mine," is now treasurer of the county, 
and the only poet I have ever known to be a success in poli- 
tics — I have tried it myself, and should know. 

Well, we were taking a little inspiration in the Grill Room, 
John beaming rosy and rejoiceful, when suddenly he called 
my attention to a verse from my celebrated poem on Albany, 
stenciled on the wall with fine artistic effect. For a moment 
I was thrilled with the pride of authorship, and then my jaw 
lell. " What's the matter?" asked John in perturbation. I 
pointed mutely at the poem. He looked again and stam- 
mered, "No! — why, what the h 1" the artist had 

omitted to put in the name of the Poet. 

Instantly John banged on the table. A waiter came leap- 
ing. "Tell Mr. Murphy I want to see him at once," said John 
with that fine decision which he used to throw into his por- 
trayal of Mark Antony (has the amateur stage ever seen its 
Hke.^). The waiter fled and as soon Mr. Murphy appeared, 
bland, Celtic, conciliatory. "Murphy," said John, relaxing 
no whit of his severe resolution, " I want you, sir, to have 
the name of Michael Monahan stenciled onto that poem, or 
by gad, sir, I'll never take another drink in your house!" 

Mr. Murphy warmly promised to make due reparation and 
he crushed me with kindness by offering me the state room 
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for the rest of my stay — which I could not, owing to my 
foolish modesty, bring myself to accept. By this time John 
was again his genial self. Mr. Murphy sat in and had one 
with us, not forgetting to return the compliment John and 
I talked poetry, friendship and the light of other days until 
long after the famous chimes of Albany had sung midnight 
And then we had another. . . 

I mention this incident here in order that Mr. Murphy (of 
Cloughbawn and Albany) may be minded to keep his promise 
and thus escape the fearful alternative offered him by John 
Howe; also that Albany, on counting her titles of literary 
distinction, may not forget the one Poet who has made an 
undying song in her honor. So shall I not lose the single 
laurel leaf which I plucked within her gates. 

[Since penning the above I have heard from my counsel, 
the Hons. John W. McNamara, of Albany, and Thomas F. 
Grady, of New York, who write that there is no legal remedy 
for me should Murphy refuse to put my name on the wall 
In this view, they say, Mr. Edwin Countryman concurs. The 
coloring of the Grill Room in the Kenmore, they go on to 
say, is now a vivid green, and no jury would compel Murphy 
(of Cloughbawn, etc.) to add my name to it — such require- 
ment being in a legal sense superfluous and unnecessary. 
The learned counsel further advise me that they fail to see a 
dollar in the action for any of the parties concerned and they 
point out the total lack of precedent for such a suit, "on 
purely poetical grounds " — the action of the Onondaga 
Indians against John Boyd Thacher not being a case in point, 
as Mr. Thacher has never been an author in the vulgar 
sense of being compelled to write for a living or to have his 
books read by the public. Anyhow, conclude the learned 
counsel, the whole matter doesn't amount to a dam. Maybe 
they're right.] 



The oAltioii of "Benlgna Yena " to limited ftrietty to 600 copiao— 
X am not rich tnongli to dnplloate editions and X haTO no first mate 
to ewear it off on. Priee $1.60 { a few on Yellimi, $6.00. 
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BEING OVER-STRENUOUS. 

We are hearing something too much of the strenuous life 
these days and it is good to keep in mind that strenuosity 
will not do everything for us. To many people the stren- 
uous life means a kind of rushing around, and somehow the 
great Mr. Roosevelt's career inevitably suggests this idea. 
Ndw it is provable that there be many things in the Cosmos 
which a man shall not get by merely rushing around; also 
there be many things which he shall miss by the same token. 

A certain amount of strenuousness is useful,no doubt, but 
it is neither the whole nor the best philosophy of life, nor 
even of work — really great work is never strenuous. Any 
one of us might be very strenuous, rushing around, throwing 
hand-springs and doing all the approved stunts, and yet 
never succeed in achieving anything of mark. Some of the 
busiest people we know thus dedicate their lives to futility — 
in fact, outside of the mere labor of bread-winning or money- 
making (both of which, in a high sense, may be regarded as 
a loss of time), the rule is all but universal. We think we 
are doing much and we are prodigiously in earnest, but the 
sum is nothing. 

There is, however, a better philosophy of work than that 
inculcated by the advocates of the strenuous life. You shall 
not draw upon the higher energies by tackling your prob- 
lem with the methods of the gymnasium. The body has one 
rule, the soul another. Mr. Roosevelt's famous activity has 
never enabled him to produce a single book of genuine liter- 
ature, tho no doubt it has made possible his interesting 
career. I simply make the point that strenuosity is far from 
being the whole story. Remember this also, my son: Your 
work, if it is to yield you right fruit, ought to be to you 
the one fact in the world, shutting out the heavens and the 
earth — and, at the same time, it must be less than nothing. 
Renan says the mark of a truly great man is the gift of 
smiling in and at his work, of being its superior, of not 
allowing it to master him. On the other hand, Emerson, 
who has written much and wisely on the subject, says: **IMt 
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itself is a bubble, and a skepticism, and a sleep within a sleep, 

— but thou, God's darling! heed thy private dream — stay 
there in thy closet and toil/' Yet in another mood he tells 
us that Zeus hates people who are too, busy. . . . 

To be sure, the zeal of a high purpose and a great earn- 
estness is not to be confounded with the pismire activity 
of so many small persons, which avails nothing to God or 
man. But alas ! who shall say what man's work really avails 

— or who cares? My dearest friend smiles to hear me talk 
of tasks which have made me sweat blood — I am not the 
less indifferent to his. Nay, we do not more than half 
believe each other, and thus it often chances that the world 
at large will give a man credit for great application of mind, 
which he can not win from his intimates. This would 
seem to argue that any unusual effort is a thing unnatural 
and rejected by common sense. And in truth what labor 
does not seem contemptible, or useless, or a foolish vanity, 
after fifty or a hundred years? Even the greatest perform- 
ance is not exempt from this doom, tho by a facile conven- 
tion we are in the habit of saying what we do not believe. 

Do a man's work in the world, then, and if by a fortunate 
hap, it is well paid, thank your lucky stars and forget not 
that better work goes for a pittance every day in the mar- 
ket. Above all, don't reckon too highly upon it — herein 
Nature has her most exquisite irony. If you are a poet, be 
sure that no one reads your verses with such passionate ad- 
miration as you bring to them — your flattering friends put 
the book on the table only when they expect a call from you. 
You do not yourself read the poems of your brother rhymer 

— how could you, being so intimately acquainted with a bet- 
ter poet! 

Oh, I am not disparaging the Gospel of Work which, as we 
say, makes the world go round, but I contend that it should 
be made more and evermore like play; then we shall not be 
so much cheated should the end avail not. The eternal trag- 
edy of the human race is the fruitless toil of the worker — 
this is the bloody sweat which has held mankind from the 
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beginning and which still clings to it like the fabled shirt of 
the Centaur. 

Do your work with zeal and heartiness, but have the humor 
and the sense to see that it might be done much better by 
some one else, or perhaps better not done at all — and don't 
be too busy. Also be a man — the pismire is an interesting 
animal and you should not try to crowd him out of his place 
in Nature. 



'Ere's richness! — a millionaire cuts me out because, he 
says, I am a hater of the rich! Now, what do you think of 
that? If this person had only been minded to do something 
handsome for The Papyrus, I would have proved to him the 
boundless extent of my love for the Wealthy Classes. 
Where's the use of humor anyhow? 



I need not write to my dear friend, for my heart talks to 
him every day over the miles. In this way, too, I tell him 
only the things I wish to tell him and so have nothing to 
change or recall after the letter is sealed and sent. I was not 
always so wise. 



Almost every friendship holds a degree of disappointment, 
yet friendship is still the best thing in the world and the con- 
stant dream of the finer souls. 



Renunciation is the sign of wisdom. I know I am growing 
wise because I no longer envy the superior gifts or fortune 
of any man. 



Give me a good hope and I shall have friends in every 
street and money in every bank. 



'*H«iirl«U« B^nan," tlM first iBine of the BenAisiaiiee PrtM, ii 
an tffort wlttiln britf llmltt to show tho loving beart of a groat 
woman, who will bo bottor known as timo f ooi by. Bond postpaid, 
Sfoonts. 
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JOHN HAY AND HORACE. 

The Hon. John Hay and myself have been laughing over 
a little joke which the gifted Secretary of State has lately 
played on the country. If I let loose the delightful jest 
now, it is not that I love John Hay less but Horace more — 
in fact our mutual love for the little Man of Tivoli is the tie 
that binds John Hay and my unworthiness. 

Well, in his fine speech before the Peace Congress in 
Boston, Mr. Hay cited Horace as an example of the de- 
structive military spirit, and he quoted the line, 
Et miUtavi nan sine gloria — 
" I have fought not without glory." 

It is fearful to think that such a solecism as this should 
have passed unrebuked in classic Boston, under the very 
shadow of the sacred Codfish and almost within the learned 
precincts of Harvard! For as every one knows — except 
the editors of the literary press, and especially the New York 
Times Saturday Review — Horace was speaking not of the 
hard military service — dura militia — or of the bloody con- 
quests of the Roman arms, but of the soft warfare of love, 
as the preceding and first line of the Ode clearly set forth 
and declared: 

Vixi puellis nuper idoneus 
Et milHavi nan sine gloria. 

There you are — so plain that I have no doubt Mr. Roose- 
Telt himself could make something of it, tho I should be 
sorry to rouse a case of artistic jealousy between him and 
the Secretary of State. Let us construe the verses crudely: 

" I have been a slick fellow with the girls. 
And have fought with glory in the wars of Venus." 

Mr. Hay's bull is the more curious since, from his profound 
acquaintance with the works of Omar Khayyam, he may be 
presumed to know very much more about the tender bellig- 
erency of love than about that sanguinary warfare which is 
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sometimes reflected in the mental visions of his great Chief 
and which occasionally peeps out, like a weapon of Tartarin's, 
in his state papers. And then Mr. Hay is certainly not igno- 
rant that in an earlier and more famous Ode, the poet de- 
scribed how he ran with other sturdy republicans from the 
field of Philippi, relicia nou dene parmula — "leaving my 
shield not very decently behind me," (to give it an Irish 
twist). Of course Mr. John Hay knew this, for have I not 
said that our love for Horace is the tie between us? And 
without a love for Horace, no man could master such a style 
as Mr. John Hay has acquired. 

There's no use in keeping back the truth any longer — 
Mr. Hay loves a joke to-day as much as when he wrote 
"Little Breeches," and he just wanted to have some fun 
with the literary cognoscenti. Mr. Roosevelt was, of course, 
the first man to congratulate him on his telling application 
of the Horatian line, and then all the literary editors fol- 
lowed suit, trying to make the public believe that they un- 
derstood it. 

Mr. Hay is an exquisite jester — and no one knows better 
than he that a little Latin will go a long way in diplomacy. 



Hall Caine's latest great work was published recently on 
the same day in New York and London, in eight languages. 
It is strange, but true, that the great Manxman has as yet 
produced nothing in the English tongue. 



If you wish to see and judge clearly, keep your mind free 
from angry passions. Hate blinds even the insect 



Show your strength to the world, but beware how you 
betray your weakness, even to your dearest friend. 



The Papyrns will be pabllBli«d for«T«r ana edited by me dvr- 
iBff a term of flfky years— no longer. Ton can lee at once wliat 
yon will make by InTeiting in a Life Memberthlp. 
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LAFCADIO HEARN. 

Has the Silence fallen upon thee, oh Lafcadio, in that far 
Eastern land of strange flowers, strange gods and myths, 
mhtrt thou, grown weary of a world whence the spirit of 
romance has flown, didst fix thy later home? Art thou in- 
deed gone forever from us who loved thee, being of thy 
brave faith in the divinity of the human spirit; and art thou 
gathered to the strange Valhalla of thy wiser choice, — nat- 
oradized now, as we may of a truth believe, among the elect 
and heroic shades of old Japan? Is that voice stilled which 
had not its peer in these last lamentable days, sounding the 
gamut of beauty and joy that has almost ceased to thrill the 
souls of men? Child of Hellas and Erin, are those half- 
veiled eyes that yet saw so deeply into the spiritual Mystery 
that enfolds our sensuous life, forever closed to this earthly 
scene? Hath Beauty lost her chief witness and the Lyre of 
Prose her anointed bard and sacerdos? Shall we no more 
hearken to the cadences of that perfect speech which was 
thy birthright, sprung as thou wert from the poesy of two 
immemorial lands, sacred to eloquence and song? . . . 

Ill shall we bear thy loss, oh Lafcadio, given over as we 
are to the rule and worship of leaden gods. Thou wert for 
us a witness against the iron Law that crushed and ever 
crushes our lives; against the man-made superstition which 
impudently seeks to limit the Ideal. From beyond the violet 
seas, in thy flower-crowned retreat, thou didst raise the 
joyous paean of the Enfranchised. Plunged deep into mys- 
tic lore hidden from us, exploring a whole realm of myths 
and worships of which our vain science knows nothing, thou 
wouldst smile with gentle scorn at the monstrous treadmill 
of creeds and cultures — gods and words — where we are 
forever doomed to toil without fruit or respite. 

We hearkened to thy wondrous tales of a land whose 
babes have more of the spirit of Art than the teachers of 
our own; where love is free yet honored and Decency does 
not consist in doing that privately which publicly no man 
dare avow; where religion, in our brutal sense, does not 
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exist; and where crime, again in our brutal sense, is all but 
unknown. We heard thee tell, with evermore wonder, how 
this people of Japan has gone on for hundreds, nay thous- 
ands of years, producing the humblest as well as the highest 
Tirtues without the aid of an officious religion; how these 
Japanese folk have the wisdom of age and the simplicity of 
childhood, being simple and happy, loving peace, contented 
with little, respectful toward the old, tender toward the 
young, merciful toward women, submissive under just 
authority, and loving their beautiful country with a fervor 
of patriotism which we may not conceive. 

All this and more thou didst teach us, Lafcadio, in the 
way of thy gracious art, with many an exquisite fancy 
caught from the legendary love of ancient Nippon and with 
the ripe fulness of thy strangely blended genius. So we lis- 
tened as to a far-brought strain of music, and were glad to 
hear, hailing thee as Master, a title thou hadst proudly 
earned. Yet even as we sat at thy feet drinking in the tones 
of thy voice, there came One who touched thee quickly on 
the lips — ^and we knew the rest was Silence. . . 

Peace to thee, Lafcadio, child of Erin and Hellas, adopted 
son and poet of Nippon. Thy immortality is a ceaseless 
dayspring, for thou sleepest in the Land of the Sunrising-* 
and Nippon, who has never learned to forget, watches over 
thy fame. 



The simplest beings, — children and unlearned men and 
women, — are those from whom we leam the most. 



The true test of courage: To go to bed as brave as you 
got up; or to get up as brave as you went to bed. 



The poorest of men is he who has only money in his 
thoughts. 



A Ufa Meubarililp In the Ord«r ef the PapyrltM coiU T«n 
Dollan and bring • yon a poaot of mind wMoh notlilng can 
boftow. 
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COUNTRY CUTUPS. 
I like Somerville more and more, and I've actually got 
as many local subscribers here already as in all the time The 
Papyrus was published at Mt. Vernon. Which is five. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I am flocking by myself in the Church of Man here. The 
ministers are the whole persimmons in this town, and you've 
got to use a jimmy to break into a drug store on Sunday. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

There are five hundred colored persons in Somerville, but 
they are mostly peaceable, orderly folks, so quiet indeed that 
they can't bear even to work, on account of the jar to their 
nervous system. As the streets might be cleaner, I asked 
Mr. Noll, the town barber, if some of the colored population 
couldn't be put to work on them. "Hell no," he said, 
^'they're too busy now." 

" Busy!— at what?" I asked. 

" Why, they're all figuring out how they're going to dine 
with Teddy Roosevelt." 

Do you think a barber who gets off things as witty as that 
ought to be allowed in the Union? 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The " Somerset Democrat " lately printed the finest article 
I ever saw and the best that has ever appeared in its pages. 
Carl Hoagland tried to look as if he wrote it — but it was 
clipped from the September Papyrus, and was headed, "Our 
New Home." 

♦ ♦ 4c 

I forgot to say about the ministers above that they are 
looked upon here as broad, liberal men, and I myself heard 
one laugh right out in the barber shop — the joke was his 
own. 



If you rtiXLj like The Papyrni and wish to liolp It along, lond 
me tlie names of lome wise people whom yon know-yoiur firlsnds 
and others. 
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LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Authorship Made Easy or How to Write a Good Story, 
hy an Editor who could not write one for his Life. 

To Rotten Authors— The Literary Grafters will show you 
(for a Consideration) how to land your Worst on the public. 

The Waste Basket: A new monthly made up only of con- 
tributions rejected by the bourgeois magazines. Edited by 
Mrs. Atherton. 

Wanted: Strong, virile fiction carefuly shaved and with 
the odor of masculinity removed, for my lady's drawing 
room. Address Mr. Buck, Philadelphia. 

MSSt MSSt-~689 places to unload! Why hang on to 
yours? — ^is it dearer to you than fame or money? Send a 
Dollar to Mr. Price and Learn How! 

Literary Obstetrics: Ladies and gentlemen in an interest- 
ing condition relieved without pain or undue expense. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Strict confidence. 
Address Discretion. 

Fifth 100,000! Diary of a Driveller. Everybody wants it 
who drivels — who does not? Odds, Botts & Co. 

Lurid Looting by One of the Looters. Phenomenal Suc- 
cess! Nobody's Magazine sold out twice over before print- 
ing. Get a copy (if you can) and learn how to swipe your- 
self. 

To Persons dying of Cancer or Tuberculosis: We will 
submit to you, in advance, the catastrophe of every novel 
published by us, on condition that we assume no liability. 

Flub, Dub & Co. 



The reason you do not like every issue of The Papyrus is 
because it is mostly written by a mere man who takes no 
pains to hide his humanity. 



To paid-up lubicrlbers : The lubiorlptton blank ii not moaat 
tn yon— pail it on to lome one who might. 
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SPECIAL TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 



The first issue of the Renaissance Press will be ready for 
distribution to subscribers November 15, 1904; being a charm- 
ing little edition of Mr. Michael Monahan's essay, "Henriette 
Renan." The Renaissance Press publications will be pre- 
pared under the personal supervision of Mr. F. T. Singleton 
and this first issue is an excellent example in a pocket edition 
of what book lovers and collectors may expect of this new 
publishing venture. The following description may prove of 
interest: 

HENRIETTA RKNAN: A Study in Appreciation. 
By Michael Monaban. A Booklet of 16 pages. Size 4x6 
inches. Printed on Strath more paper with coyer of Japan- 
ese Vellum and enclosed in a gray paper wrapper. Title 
page and initial rubricated and modeled after tbe title page 
of the Calendar of Regiomontanus, printed by Crhardus 
Raldolt at Venice, 1476. (This book obtains distinction as 
tbe earliest book with printed decoration on tbe title page.) 
Cover designs in gray, black and gold, l^dition limited to 
425 copies, signed and numbered. Price 25 cents. 

The Renaissance Press^ - Somervifle, N* 

VOLUME No. 2 NOW READY. 



There is something in the Binder's touch that gives Value 
to the Printed Word. People say if it were not worth while, 
it would not be bound up into a Book. 

Volume Two of The Papyrus, like Volume One, contains 
cover, advertising pages and all, and is firmly bound in gray 
boards with red roan leather back bearing the title stamped 
in gold. It's really not so bad — but who could find fault 
with his own delightful Works! 

If you want a copy you had better order at once — the sup- * 
ply is limited. 

Price of Bound Vols, i and 2, each One Dollar, carriage 
paid (25 cents extra for foreign postage). 
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he yOTU of 

DiSTiycTiajf. 



You know what that means in a man's dress, or language, 
or bearing. The indefinable something that sets a man apart 
from the crowd. It is also seen in your choice of books 
and pictures — and most unmistakably in the sort of photo- 
graphs you aflFect. You are probably interested only in those 
that express personality and possess the Note of Distinc- 
tion. 



Pirie MacDonald. Photographer of Men, 

141 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 



Don't be a 4 Flusher I 



You do a little talking yourself, but you know you don't 
know anything about it; — you merely pretend. But you 
know you know as much as the other fellow, so you feel safe. 



Wflsh ire's Magazine is the leading Socialist mag< 
azine of the World. Read one number and your friends will 
think you have taken a post graduate course in art, religion, 
poHtical economy and love. 



It's quite the thing to talk knowingly 
about Socialism and its Dangers. . 



DonH be a Four Fltisher for Ever* 
-GET NEXT- 



SubeicrlptloKi, 50 C^Kitei a Year. 



Satnpleei F'ree 



WiLSHiRE's Magazine 



Gaylord Wilshire, Editor. 



S25 East 25th Street 



NEV YORK 
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EXTRAORDINARY I 



A Special Offer to Collectors 
and the Discerning 
Generally 

HE EARLY numbers of The Papyrus are already 



at a Premium and they are getting Mighty 



Scarce. However, we were Wise enough to 
keep a Choice Lot in Cold Storage, and we now pro- 
pose to let them Out to all duly Qualified persons 
subscribing within a Limited Time. 

Send us One Dollar and a Half, which entitles you 
to a Year's Subscription and the first six numbers 
of The Papyrus, including Number i. 

Just fill out this form and mail it To-day : 

MICHAEL MONAHAN, 

50MERVILLE, N. J. 

Enclosed find $1.50 for one year's subscription to 
THE PAPYRUS and the first six numbers as per Special 
Offer. 
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NUGGETS FOR THE BOOKLOVER 



A few very C3ioice Items in Fine 
Bmdings offered at Very Low Prices 

HEYWOOD (Thomas). The Hierarchic of the Blessed 
Angells. Their Names, Orders and Offices. The Fall of 
Lucifer with his Angells. Written by Tho. Heywood. En- 
graved title by Cecil and 9 page copperplates by Droeshout 
and Marshall. Folio, full niger morocco, tooled medallions 
on sides. 8+622+7 pp. London, printed by Adam Islip, 1635. 
A very fine copy of the first edition. $57- 50. 

Rare. The French copy sold for $115.00 and the Arnold copy (original 
binding) for $75.00. 

LA FONTAINE (Jean de). Contes et Nouvelles en vers. 
2 vols. 8vo. full niger sides with center medallion and corner 
pieces of leaves, dots and circles inlaid in white, having a 
pearl-like effect; the sem is with gold dots, panels of back 
tooled with leaves and circles on dotted ground, inside gold 
borders, leathers joints, gilt edges. (Paris.) M.DCCLXXVII 
(1777). An exceptionally clean copy. ^ $75.00. 

A unique copy, extra-illustrated, containing not only all the plates and 
tMl pieces belonsfing to the 1777 edition, but al^o a complete set of plates of 
the " Fermier Generaux " edition of 1762, 170 page copper plates in all, and 
the tailpieces, etc., by Choffard, 58 in number. These are taken from the 
" Plasson" edition of 1792 (first issue) which was made ip from the original 
impressions actually made in 1762. 

CHAUCER (Geoffrey). The Workes of Our Ancient and 
Learned English Poet, iGeflFrey Chaucer, newly printed. 
Portrait with "Progenie of Geffrey Chaucer" engraved on 
copper neatly inlaid. Engraved title. Folio, full smooth 
claret morocco, gilt back, sides covered with tooling and 
long inscriptions in gold on both sides, inside gold borders, 
leather joints, edges gilded on the rough. 21+376+14 "folios" 
(822 pp.). London, printed by Adam Islip, An. Dom. 1602. 



An exquisite specimen of modern bookbinding. A copy of this edition 
sold at Bangs* April ai, 190a, for IZ45.00. 



An immaculate copy. 



$75.00. 



A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 
FINE COPIES OF SCARCE OLD EDITIONS 



JOSEPH Mcdonough 




Bstahllshdd 1870 
4 J OOLUWffilA STREET "ALKANY, !^^ Y* 
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Cbc papyrus 

A MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUALITY 
Edited by Michael Monahan 



The Papyrus has none of the Stock Features of the 
Other magazines, which make them All so fearfully Alike. 

It does not propose to review the Futile Fiction of the 
hour. 

It is for people who want to get away from the Eternal 
Trite — who are sick and tired of Canned Literature — who 
demand Thinking that is born of the Red Corpuscle. 

It is also intended for persons who are Young enough 
to Understand and all others who do not easily get into a 
Panic for some one to Blow out the Light. 

The Editor of The Papyrus is a Free Agent — which 
means that he is not controlled by Officious Friends, Adver- 
tising Patrons, or any other Influence subversive of the 
Chosen Policy of this Magazine. 

Briefly, that policy is — 
Fearless thinking and Honest writing. 
Hatred of Sham and Fake under whatever forms they 
may appear. 

The American ideal. 
The true literary spirit. 

And a sane Philosophy of Life helping us all to bear our 
burden. 



tl yois would like This Kind of a Magazine, sub- 
scribe Now — the rate is One Dollar a Year, in advance* 



THE PAPYRUS, Somcrvme, N. J. 



|*M BO glad you are coming 
on and on with me. Cour^ 
age I — ttie way ia not qo 
far to ttie Happy Mountains and 
the land of HearfB Desire. And 
even if we should never reach 
it — as perhaps we never may — 
still shall we be happy dreaming 
of it, hoping for it, and striving 
to make the Goal. 



NOVEMBER 

1904 





I 



frimzd for the Society of 
I 'She Papyri tes & Edited 
by Michael Monahan 



Q magazine of Individuality 



t^bc pap>>ru8 

edited by IHicbael Itlonaban 

One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 

Published monthly at Somermlle New Jersey 

Principal G>ntentis of this Number 

(Christmas Issue) 

Tn memoriattt By the editob 

n ebristtnas Sermon ... by the editor 
6eth$ettiatie ella wheelbb wilcx)x 

Side Calks by tbe editor: 

The Sorrow of Annabel Lee 
That Edgar Allan Poe Drank 
That He Had No Business Ability 
That He Trifled With Women 
That He Was Mad 
That He Borrowed Money 
That He Made Enemies 
Lost— Two Numbers 

Ballad wm. ebnest henley 

Parables • oscab wilde 



Alban PubllshlnflT Co., Hiehael Monahan, ppesldent. 

JEhitered at the Post 0#ce, SomervUle, N, J., a* Meemid-elasa matter. 

Terms of Subscription.— One Dollar a year, includiag postage, in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico ; for all foreign countries within 
the Postal Union, I1.35 a year. Payment must be in advance. 

Copyright 1904. 




BENIGNA VENA 

Essays Literary and Personal 

BY 

MICHAEL MONAHAN 



A book made up of the Author's darling opinions (for many 
of which he has filed the First Caveat) on various literary 
them«s and persons. 

The writers treated are modern men, with whom the Author 
has passed the best hours of his mental life; they lived and 
loved, too, as well as wrote, and in them the world has ever 
a living interest 

The fact may or may not concern you, but I was 39 years 
coming to this book. 

BBNIQNA VEIN A is handsomely printed from a specially 
cut font of ii-point type on a superior English paper. The 
binding, artistic and durable, is the work of Henry Black- 
well, of New York — when Henry caresses a book into 
beauty, there's no more to be said. 

This Edition is STRICTLY LIMITED to 500 COPIES on 
English Paper and 50 Copies on Strathmore Japan Velltim* 

Price^ « « $2J50. 

Japan Vellum, * * • • • $5.(XX 



NOTICE: Order AT ONCE if you wish to secure a 
Copy-THE EDITION IS GOING FAST. 

Put your money in a Check, Postal Note or Express 
Order — we might both lose it. 

P. S. — Let us send the book direct to your friend, notify- 
ing him (or her) of your gift — we pay the express charges. 
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\y INSPIRATION 
^ } 90 5 ^ 

fHIS CALENDAR bears on each of its 26 leaves (there 
being one for each two 'weeks through the year) a 
message of helpful truth by Emerson, Lowell, Chan- 
nihg, t)avid Swing, M. D. Babcock, Phillips Brooks, R. L. 
Stevenson; 'Henry* van Dyke, Edwin- Osgood Grover and 
others, printed with rubrical initials on cream-colored paper. 
Some are printed from designs drawn and lettered by T. .B. 
Hapgood, H. B. Ames, and Herbert Gregson; and others, 
from selected classical types, with initials especially designed 
by well known artists. . 

" Mr. Bartlett has taken his publicatioaa in this field very seriously 
giving them unusual dignity.*'— New York Ttibune. 

T^e impriilt of Alfred Bartlett stands for uniqueness an^ artistic 

Size, 5 X 8 inches^ £oxed« Price, Postpaid, 15c* 



OTHER CALENDARS 

A Calendar of Prayers, by Robert Louis Stevenson, post- 
paid, $1.50. 

The St. Cecilia Calendar, by Hans Hongor, postpaid, 55c. 
The Sepia Calendar, postpaid, $1.00. r 
The House of Life Calendar>-75c,; i>y mail, 80c. 

SWwtf gavtUtt, 69 ^m\(x% ^^?^h^ 
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THE NOTE OF 



DISTINCTION 



You know what that means in a man's dress, or language, 
or bearing". The indefinable something that sets a man apart 
from the crowd. It is also seen in your choice of books 
and pictures — and most unmistakably in the sort of photo- 
graphs you affect. You are probably interested only in those 
that express personaHty and possess the Note of Distinc- 
tion. 



Pirie MacDonald, Photographer of Men 

141 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK 



Don't be a 4 Flusher ! 



You do a little talking yourself, but you know you don't 
know anything about it; — you merely pretend. But you 
know you know as much as the other fellow, so you feel safe. 



Wllshire's Magazine is the leading Socialist mag- 
azine of the Wprld. Read one number and your friends will 
think you have taken a post graduate course in art, religion, 
political economy and love. 



It's quite the thing to talk knowingly 
about Socialism and its Dangers. . 



Don't be a Four Flusher for Ever* 
GET NEXT ^ 



Subscription, 50 Cents a Year 
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OU know the most precious gifts are not those 
of great price. Emerson says, ''It is a cold, 



lifeless business when you go to the shops 
to buy me something.'' 

Can you make your Friend a better offering than 
one which shall come to him for each of the twelve 
months of the year, keeping freshly green the mem- 
ory of your love and thoughtfulness until the next 
ensuing Yule-tide ? 

One Dollar will purchase a year's subscription to 
The Papyrus and will make Christmas all the year 
for your Friend or Loved One. 

Write His or Her name on the Christmas Card 
herewith enclosed ; sign your own name in the place 
indicated ; mail the Card to us, with One Dollar, and 
your All- Year Gift will begin with this issue of The 
Papyrus. 



Don^t put it off— write NOW 
while you think of ii* ^ 
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in memoRiJiiii 
Some Friends of mine I died to tWo EHt 19M 

No sadder message comes to a writer in the course of the 
year than the news of some friendly tho unknown reader's 
death. Often you learn it only through the return of the 
magazine, with the single word "Deceased" written acrost 
the w^'apper. It is a word to give one pause, however en- 
grossing the present occupation. Here was a man or woman 
who, tho personally unknown to you, was yet, it may be, in 
spiritual touch with you — perhaps the best friendship of all. 
For him or her you wrote your thoughts — since all writing 
is to an unseen but familiar audience; for him or her you told 
the story of your own mind and heart, sure of a kindly un- 
derstanding and sympathy — without this assurance, believe 
me, there would be little enough writing in this world. Every 
writer's message is conditioned — I would almost say, dic- 
tated — by this invisible but closely judging auditory. You 
get to know what your readers expect and this in the main 
you try to give them, tho often failing the mark. So the act 
of writing is a kind of tacit covenant and co-operation between 
the writer and his public. Indeed it is not I but you who 
hold the pen — or rather it is I who hold it but you who 
speak through it and through me. 

This relation being understood, it is but natural that a 
writer should feel a sense of grief and loss on hearing of the 
death of some one who held him to this communion of 
thought and spirit. I am not sure that his grief would be 
more genuine had he personally known the lost one — our 
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finest friendships, like the old classic divinities, veil them- 
tjiLyeft a clou^ wear oursetvcy out trying to mzittts^ 
QipviKnofi (Ti^u$Ashf^ of the house and streH, m4 it is 1^ 
matching faces wkh Proteus : in the end we become indif- 
ferent—or wise. 

Btit here was one whom you never saw — who lived half 
the length of the continent from you, or perhaps in the nex^ 
town — no matter, you two had never met in the body. Your 
word did, however, come to him and called forth a genial 
response — he let you know that so far as you went, he set 
foot with you. Theacdorwsrd you marched the more boldly, 
getApttg grace and courage and authority from this one's 
silent" friendship and approval. You lligured him as one who 
stood afar off — too far for you to see his face — and waved 
you a cheery salute : your soul hailed a fellow pilg^^m. Now 
comes the word that he can go no further with you — rather, 
indeed, that he has outstripped your laggard pace and gone 
forward on the great Journey! You learn of his departure in 
the chance way that I have mentioned — not being a friend, 
in the conventional sense, the family do not think to send 
you any message or mourning card. You have but to fed 
that you are poorer by a friendship of the soul than you were 
yesterday; that you are going on, in a sense, alone and un« 
supported, for this friend was a host; that you are not to 
look ever again for his written word of praise, which 
brought such gladness to your heart, or his delicate counsel 
that often helped you to a clearer vision of things. The 
silent compact is dissolved. 

I set these lines here in loving and grateful memory of a 
few such friends of mine who died to this life during the past 
year. May they live on to higher purpose ! 

If you wish to secure a copy of "Benlgna Vena" for a 
Cliriotmas gift ORDER AT ONCE-S2.50 for Engllah 
paper or SSwOO for Vellum copy. If you wish us to send 
the book to any one, we will gladly do It paying expreaa 
oiiargea. 
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Christmas makes us all of one religion. It gires us the Chriil 
in whom alt, or nearly all, of us befieve — the Christ to wIkmb 
more or less consciously we are in the habit of referring our 
goad impulses; the Christ that stands for so many of us in 
the place of conscience. 

To be sure, this is not the Christ of the old fierce theotogy, 
the Christ of Calvinism and reprobation and all that lurid 
concept of religion which so long oppressed the world like a 
nightmare. Not the Christ of the Inquisition, in whose name 
the san benito was prepared and the fires of death kindled for 
those who dared to doubt the unknowable. Not the Christ oC 
Laud or Cranmer, nor the Christ of the Scottish Councdi^ 
whose sweet emblems were the stake, the boot, the thumb- 
screws and the rack. Not the Christ who cast a sword into 
the world, asserting it as his peculiar privilege to set brother 
against brother, through many centuries of blood and strife* 
Not the Christ of a Redemption conditioned upon the 
damnableness of humanity, — the Creator's own handiwork! 
— and which the human reason is asked to take on trust as a 
"mystery." Not the Christ of ages of delirium and halluci- 
nation — the Christ of trances, dreams and ecstasies — the 
Christ of a whole vanished world of mummery and madness. 

With these several Christs that have made such woeful 
history, the better part of the world is well done — thank God 
that we may now add, done forever! The pulpits know it, even 
tho they will not confess the whole truth — but the pews give 
their silent testimony. Infallibility knows it and with unerr- 
ing wisdom preaches the new Christ of peace, and mercy, and 
humanity, whom it was so long convenient to forget The 
punitive Christ who sought to avenge his sufferings upon 
mankind, has given place to the Christ of love and joy. Note 
it well, for this is the greatest change which our time has 
seen or shall see. 

The old cruel theology is dead, sure enough, even widi 
that ancient and venerable Church whose proud boast hat 
always been that, sustained by Divine guidance and authority, 
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she has never surrendered a line of her tenet or dogma. And 
if not dead formally and by express repudiation, — which 
would be too much to ask of the Infallible Church, — it is not 
the less dead in the hearts of the priests and the worshippers. 
There is no Promethean heat that can relume these cold 
ashes. . . . 

All this is due to the advance of the human spirit. Theology 
is dead, but the new Christ lives and belongs to humanity 
rather than to the churches. In other words, the human 
spirit, which lives by and for the Ideal, has extracted from 
the legend of its greatest Martyr such elements as are neces- 
sary for its future progress. The rest it leaves in the hands of 
the priests. But, strange to say, the priests who so long jeal- 
ously claimed the whole legend, guarding it with fire and 
sword, and surrounding it with both earthly and infernal pen- 
alties, — the priests themselves are not half content with the 
old Christ, and, but for the pride of caste, they would surely 
renounce him. Especially as there is less and less profit in 
upholding a system of man-made theology which abolishes the 
human reason and is justified only by a Scheme of Redemp- 
tion that impeaches the Source of all wisdom and all justice. 

Kindness is the one thing that will redeem the world, and 
it was never a conspicuous feature of the old theology. Let it 
once be seen and demonstrated what the spirit of human kind- 
ness can do in this world, and we shall not be greatly con- 
cerned as to the awards of the next. No doubt it is for this 
very reason that the more enlightened part of the human race 
has been so long afflicted with a religion of misery — ^the 
churches naturally would not discount their own promissory 
notes upon Heaven. 

I will not say that the religion whose cry in the hour of its 
might was " Compel them to enter in! " — was a curse to th« 
world, for even in its worst periods it consoled, as well at 
persecuted, the just and the faithful. But I must rejoice to 
see the age-long duel near an end and the human spirit achier- 
ing a bloodless victory at last. Not the least fruit of thit 
victory will be the vindication of human nature and the resto- 
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ration of its honor and dignity. More and more will thrs be 
seen when the degrading idea of a Heaven to be purchased 
by fawning and wheedling and all manner of spiritual abase- 
ment, shall have passed away. 

Kindness is the word for the Christmas of the new spirit—- 
for the world has outgrown that species of Christianity 
which, in the words of Swift, made people hate instead of 
love one another. Not the selfish kindness which regards 
only a narrow circle, but the true Christian kindness which 
goes out to the poor and the stranger, and which is boundless 
as charity itself. 

Let us, every one, contribute to make of Christmas a grand 
festival of love and humanity; forgiving without hypocritical 
reservation those who have wronged or injured us, if they 
persist not in evil; succoring the afflicted, helping the needy, 
turning away from no ofhce or duty that can add to the 
measure of human happiness. So shall we give the lie to that 
old conception of a fallen and all but irredeemable humanity; 
so shall we signalize the advent of the new Christ, with the 
onward and upward march of the human spirit. 

aiilbelm 

Alas, poor Kaiser 1 — thine the mocking fate 

To make no war, tho war be all thy state: 

Yet underneath thy kingly antic dress 

I see a kind heart in its loneliness; 

And when thy part in life at last is played. 

And thou art done with strut, and mask, and blade, 

Well, be thy epitaph no other thing 

Than this — " The world had spared a greater king; 

" For tho he bade the arts of war increase, 

" Still did he keep for all his people, peace!" 



We have printed 500 Copies of "Benigna Vena" on a 
superior English paper, and 50 additional Copies on 
Vellum. All copies signed and numbered by the author- 
Edition of guaranteed Integrity. 
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In golden yottth when seems the ear^ 
A Summer-tend of singing mirth, 
When souls are glad and hearts are Hght, 
And not a shadow larks in sight. 
We do not know it, hot Uiere lies 
A garden which we all must see — 
The garden of Gethsemane. 

With joyous steps we go our ways, 
Love lends a halo to our days; 
Light sorrows sail like clouds afar. 
We laugh, and say how strong we are! 
We hurry on; and hurrying, go 
Close to the border-land of woe, 
That waits for you, and waits for me — 
Forever waits Gethsemane. 

Down shadowy lanes, across strange streams, 
Bridged over by our broken dreams; 
Behind the misty cape of years. 
Beyond the great salt fount of tears, 
The garden lies. Strive as you may. 
You can not miss it in your way. 
All paths that have been, or shall be. 
Pass somewhere through Gethsemane. 

All those who' journey, soon or late, 
Must pass within the garden's gate; 
Must kneel alone in darkness there. 
And battle with some fierce despair. 
God pity those who can not say, 
" Not mine but thine," who only pray, 
" Let this cup pass," and can not see 
The purpose in Geth^mane. 

—Oa Wheeler Wikoa^. 
6 
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Side Xalto bv the e«tOf 

THE SORROW OF ANNABEL LEE: 

Not long ago, while making an vmcommtmsA iowmty m 
iht West, I had to stop over night at a smalt town on llie 
Rock Island Railroad. The place seemed hardly more 
a way station — a gray wolf of a prairie settleiment over a 
Kimdred miles from the nearest, counterfeit of eivilizs|i<m. 
Such, however, was the destination my uncommercial ticket 
called for, and having been dropped there suddenly toward 
the late afternoon — the train rushing away as U tt- was 
ashamed of me — I thought with :dismay of the long stretch 
of hours between me and bed-time. From the sprawling 
wooden shack that did duty as a station, I could see onfy the 
"hotel" (the New Waldorf!) also of wood, and evidently the 
work of the same genial architect; with the blacksmith's 
vhop hitched alongside and straggling up a low hill in the 
foreground, two or three rows of blotchy looking irame 
houses, carrying out a general family resemblance. It 
was a dreary prospect, but that was not the expressk>n, 
admirable tho trite, which came to my lips unbidclen at. the 
moment — no, the natural man found a better phrase. 

However, there was joy in store for me, or at least what 
might well pass for joy in that howling solitude. I had not, 
at the first glance, done strict justice to the town — tiiere 
was more of it beyond the rise. This I learned from the 
confiding Barkeep of the New Waldorf — he was also tbe 
night clerk and the proprietor, but his manner was one of 
peace, tho his liquor was not of that brand. It was he who 
broke the joy to me, which I have just mentioned; There 
was to be a play at the Opera House (over the Post Office, 
which you couldn't see from the depot). I went Hiere, after 
a; while, with what seemed to be the rest of the town. They 
weren't many, but I have no doubt the late Mr. Visicent 
Crummies, of the Provincial Circuit, often played to snui^er 
houses. 

As I passed into the hall, a boy handed me a pfogram aiM 
I read thereon in flaring type, The Mystery Edgar Attttn 
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Poc." " Ah/' I said to myself, with a thrill of mingled artis- 
tic curiosity and content, * the Foe revival! — even to so 
humble a place as this the genius of our stage carries sorne 
faint but no doubt worthy echo of the fame of our greatest 
poet" 

. Then I reflected on the poetic fitness of the thing, the poet 
having as it were sprung from the stage, the son of parent^ 
who had both, trod the boards, and who had in days of sad 
adversity received miich kindness from their fellow players. 
Even if this play ii bad, as I have every reason to expect, £ 
shall not, I said, be shaken by any mere critical scruples from 
my present feeling of satisfaction. 

But alas! the trial was more than my critical conscience, 
hard as I tried to bribe and placate it, could withstand. :I 
have never seen — I do not suppose James Huneker could 
imagine or Clyde Fitch contrive — a worse play. I might 
have enjoyed the exquisite badness of the thing, if it was not 
for the subject, and also if it did not heavily underscore the 
sort of pitying contempt with which the name and fame of 
Edgar Foe are italicized even in polite mention. So I just 
sat back, resolved to put in my time at any cost to my- feel- 
ings, and let the sad, bad, mad misery of it all roll over and 
through me during two mortal hours. Often I said bitterly 
to myself, with the late Vincent Crummies, " This, this is 
fame." But, unlike Mr. Crummies, I did not wonder why so 
much dramatic genius is suffered to remain neglected in the 
provinces. 

What it was all about the de'il alone knows, my dear — I 
did not attempt to follow the plot, but you may be sure there 
are far finer and more ingenious ones, saner, too, hatched in 
Bloomingdale on any fine poetical moonlight evening — oh, 
those poets and dramatists of Bloomingdale, neglected and 
forgotten of the world! — some day I will tell you a story 
about them. 

So I took no trouble from the plot, but I did, however, 
laugh a wild sardonic laugh at one point in the play, which 
caused my. neighbors to squirm round in their hard seats and 
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look at me with a certain meaning. Recollecting that I was* 
in the midst of a Western audience, I at once recovered 
myself, with native presence of mind — there's no telling, 
what to expect from a lot of crude Westerners whose artistic 
sensibilities have never been refined by contact with the 
great critical minds of the New York press. The situation 
was where Annabel Lee was introduced (with Song) and 
began to flirt violently with the poet, practising at him all 
the coquetries of the Continuous. Think, oh think of Anna- 
bel Lee on Fourteenth street, I groaned. The sight was 
too maddening to look at — I also felt that it was unsafe, 
and, in order not to be tempted again, to my peril, I hid 
my face in my hands. ... 

I should have said perhaps that the unknown dramatist 
himself played the title role — the same is one of the reasons 
why I prefer that — so far as any effort of mine is con- 
cerned — he should remain unknown in these pages. Yet I . 
will admit his make-up was not as bad as the play — and it 
certainly had more vraisemblance than his literary style — . 
he looked much as Poe may have often looked, according to 
the harshest of his biographers. And this reminds me that 
if there was any mystery at all about " The Mystery of 
Edgar Allan Poe," that mystery was how the poet could be 
drunk during the whole five acts and yet take his part in the 
fearfully complicated business of the plot. Still, >f he had 
been a whit less drunk the audience, I am sure, would aot. 
have liked the play half so well as they did — they had come 
to see, not a bum poet, but a poet on the bum. They got, 
their money's worth, from the beginning to the last curtain, 
when the poet died in the tremens (acted with superb real- 
ism), after declaiming " The Raven *' with rapturous effect. 
Annabel Lee wept bitterly, and I hope she repented her 
previous levities — but her sorrow was as nothing to mine. 



How to make your friend happy : Fill out the blank en- 
closed in this number and mail it to us with One Dollar— 
we will do the rest. 
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TtitAT tiobAft ALLAN FOB DRANK. 

^fiitn i try to call up before my mind's eye the figure ot 
Poe, the man in his habit as he lived, his daily walks arid 
associates, — the picture is at once broken up by an irnip- 
tiod of red and angry faces — old John Allan, Burton the 
Comedian (who could be so tragically in earnest and so 
damned virtuous with a poor poet), White, Griswold, Wil- 
nier, Graham, Briggs, the sweet singer of " Ben Bolt,'' and 
others of the queer literati of that day. Each and all declare 
in staccato, with positive forefinger raised, "We tell you, the 
man was drunk!" Then Absalom Willis appears, bowing 
daintily, and says in mild deprecation, "No, I would not pre- 
cisely say, drunk — but do me the honor to read my article 
on the subject in the 'Home Journal.' " The saintly Long- 
felk>w evoked from the shades, seems to say, " Not only 
drunk, but malignant." And a host of forgotten poetasters 
looming dimly in the background, take up the Psalmist's 
words and make a refrain of them — Not only drunk but 
malignant!" . . . 

Since this is what we get, in lieu of biography, by those 
who have taken the life of Poe, it is no wonder that the 
obscure dramatist seizes on the same stuff for his purpose. 
Whether or not it is possible at this late day to separate the 
fame of Poe from the foul legend of drunkenness and sodden 
dissipation that has gathered about it, I would not venture to 
say; but very sure am I that no one has yet attempted the 
feat. Even the mild and half apologetic Dr. Woodberry is 
gravely interested in the number, extent and variety of Poe's 
drunks. Let me not forget one honorable exception, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, who has taken his brother poet 
" as he was and for what he was." I do not, however, in- 
clude Mr. Stedman with the biographers of Poe — he stands 
at the head of those who have sought to interpret his 
genius and to safeguard his literary legacy. And tho (I 
think) he brought no great love to the task, he has done it 
fairly and well. 

I agree with Poe's biographers that he got drunk often, 
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hvit I am only sorry that he never got any fuii out of it — 
the man was essentially unhumorous. 1 should be glad to 
hold a brief for Poe's drunkenness if his tippling ever 
yielded him any solace, or, better still, if it ever inspired 
hjm to any genuine literary effort We know well that some 
great poets have successfully wooed the Muse in their cups, 
but you can take my word for it, they were cold sober when 
they worked the thing out. It is true, Emerson says (after 
Milton) that the poet who is to see visions of the gods, should 
drink only water out of a wooden bowl; but Emerson be- 
longed to the unjoyous race of New England brahmins 
who, like a snow man, lacked natural heat — and bowels. 
If I were writing a literary essay (which I am not) I could 
easily show that Milton is the most prodigious bore of all 
the wooden English poets and that he is altogether played 
out as an appendix to the Bible. It is not worth while. Be- 
sides, a poet who stands for all time as the perfect type of 
sanity and genius, has remarked that no teetotaler can make 
a success of the poetry business. 

I allude to Horace and I should quote the lines here, in 
the original, to please my fellow Latinist, John Hay, but for 
the solemn fact that dead languages do not go in a live ten- 
cent magazine. Therefore I refrain. 

So there was the best poetical warrant for Poe's drinking, 
if he could have got any good of it — but he couldn't and 
didn't : he was merely, at times frequent enough to justify 
his enemies, an ordinary dipsomaniac, craving the madness 
of alcohol, mirthless, darkly sullen, quite insane, tho physi- 
cally harmless, hardly conscious of his own identity. Of the 
genial god Booze, who rewards his true devotees with jol- 
lity and mirth, with forgetfulness of care and the golden 
promise of fortune, who makes poets of dull men and gods 
of poets, — of this splendid and beneficent deity Poe knew 
nothing. That spell from which Horace drew his most 
charming visions, which inspired Bums with courage to sing 
amid the hopeless poverty of his lot, which kindled the fancy 
of Beranger, — to him meant only madness, the sordid kind 
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from which men turn away with horror and disgust, and 
which too often leads to the clinic and the potter's field. 
The kindly spirit of wine that for a brief time at least works 
an inspiring change in every man, enlarging his sympathies, 
softening the heart, prompting new and generous impulses, 
opening the soul shut up to self, to the greater claims and 
interests of humanity, — was in the case of Poe turned into a 
malefic genie intent only upon the lowest form of animal 
gratification and reckless of any and every ill wrought to 
body or soul. 

In other words — for I must not write a literary essay — 
Poe was the kind of man that never should have touched the 
booze. For there are some men — oh, yes, I know it! — to 
whom the mildest wine ever distilled from grapes kissed by 
the sun in laughing valleys, is deadly poison, fatal as that 
draught brewed of old by the Colchian enchantress. And of 
these was poor Edgar Poe. 

Neither were there for him those negative but still pleas- 
ing virtues which we do often credit to a worshipper of the 
great god Booze — perhaps they are mostly fictional, but 
this is a fraud at which Virtue herself may connive. I am 
very sure no one ever called Poe a " good fellow " for all the 
whiskey he drank, and his biographers also make the same 
omission. The drunkenness of Bums calls up the laughing 
genius of a hundred matchless ballads, the dance, the fair 
and the hot love that followed close upon; calls up the epic 
riot of beggars in the ale-house of Poosie Nancy — and wc 
see that the whole vivid life of Bums was of a piece with his 
poetry. To wish him less drunken or more sober (if you 
prefer it) is to wish him less a poet. 

Not so with Poe, as I have already shown. He got noth- 
ing from drink, in the way of literary inspiration, tho Mr. 
Stedman seems to think he did, and, being himself a sober 
man and poet, appears to doubt whether anything so gotten 
is legitimate. I hate to lay irreverent hands on the popular 
belief that " The Raven " was composed during or just fol- 
lowing a crisis of drunken delirium — the poem is too elab- 
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orately artificial for that, and has not Poe told us how he 
wrote it, in a confession which more clearly than all the 
labored efforts of his biographers, explains the vanity, the 
weakness and the fatal lack of humor in his make-up? I do 
not find any suggestions of drink or opium in the mass of 
his prose which I dislike, such as some of his " Old World 
Romances." If there is any dope in this stuff (Mr. Stedmam 
fears there may be), it is, in my opinion, the natural dope of 
faculties when driven against their will to attempt things 
beyond the writer's province or power. And there is also 
the dope of what could be, at times, a fearfully bad style. 
But I am not now writing a literary essay. 

I conclude, then, that in the case of Edgar Allan Poe, 
drink had no extenuating circumstances, tho many might be 
pleaded for the poet himself. It made enemies for him of 
those who wanted to be his friends (if you will only believe 
them) ; it lost him his money— deuced little of it ever he had; it 
helped to break his health and it gave him no fruitful literary 
inspiration. Some solace I would gladly think it yielded 
him and maybe (who knows?) there was a blessed nepenthe 
in the peace it brought him at last when, after babbling a 
while on his cot in that Baltimore hospital, he half rose, as 
at a spirit summons, with a wondrous light in his great 
•yes. . . . Lenore! 



I am the merriest man in the world and I am also the sad- 
dest — I could not be the one without the other. I laugh till 
I cry and I cry till I laugh again. This is not really a riddle, 
— but you might ask Touchstone. 



Benigna Vena: Eaaaya Literary and Personal by Michael 
Monahan. Printed from a new font of type on a high 
grade English paper. The binding, artistic and durable^ 
by Henry Blacicweii, beloved of bibliophiles. Edition 
strictly limited to 500 copies on English paper and 50 
copies on Vellum. Price for the former, S2.50; for the 
latter, S5.00. If you want a copy for a Christmas gift to 
some one, YOU HAVE NO TIME TO LOSE. 
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THAT HE HAD NO BUSINESS ABILITY. 

All his life long Poe dreamed of having a magazine of his 
own and never got his desire. He was always writing to his 
friends and possible patrons about this one darling dream, 
t>ut nothing came of it. The nearest he ever got to his wish 
was when ht had succeeded in drawing into his plan one 
T. C. Clarke, a Philadelphia publisher. Clarke had money, 
s^id he put up a certain amount toward the starting of the 
" Penn." Some initial steps were taken and the moment 
seems to have been the most sanguine in Poe^s long battle 
with adversity. He was full of enthusiasm and wrote to 
many friends detailing his literary hopes and projects in 
connection with the new magazine. Then suddenly and 
rather unaccountably everything was dropped. It seems 
likely that Clarke took cold in his money — at any rate the 
" Penn " died a-boming. Poe had gone far enough to incur 
a good-sized debt to Clarke — he left in the latter's hands a 
story as security, which we may suppose did not raise the 
temperature in that gentleman's finances. 

Then the planning and the letter-writing and the making 
of prospectuses, with other projects of the Spanish variety, 
went on and continued to the end of the chapter — good 
God! how pathetic and yet grimly humorous it all is to one 
who has carried the same cross, and knows every inch of 
that Calvary! Poe was at least spared the struggle which 
comes after possession, but I am aware this is no consola- 
tion to the man who is dying to make his fight. 

Yet once again the chance almost fluttered into his hands, 
when he bought the " Broadway Journal " from a man 
named Bisco, with a note of fifty dollars, endorsed by 
Horace Greeley. Not long afterward Horace had the pleas- 
ure of paying the note and about the same time that the 
philosopher parted with his money, Poe gave up his brief 
possession of the ' 'Journal." But still he went on in the old 
hopeless, hopeful way, dreaming of that blessed magazine^ 
which he had now decided to call the " Stylus " instead of 
the " Penn." And a name only it remained to the last. . . . 
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From these and many similar facts in the life of Poe his 
biographers to a man conclude that he had no bM/sin<^j^s 
ability. I am not so sure — I am only sure that he neyer 
had the money. In fact* Poe was never able to raise mor« 
than one hundred dollars at any time in his whole life — o^e 
when he borrowed that sum to get married, and again when 
he won a like amount with a prize story. Yes, he got a 
judgment of something over two hundred dollars against his 
savage foe, Thos. Dunn English, but I am not aware that it 
was ever paid — think of Poe suing a man for literary libel t 
His usual salary was Ten Dollars a week — Burton held out 
a promise of more but discharged him when the time , to 
make good came round — and this after he had gained what 
was considered a literary reputation in those days. With 
such resources, to start the kind of magazine Poe had always 
in mind, would have tasked a man of great business ability, 
with no poetical ideas floating about in his mind to diy^t 
him from the Main Chance. 

Certainly Poe was not the man for the job — I doubt if 
he could have sold shares in £1 Dorado. But I do not think 
his failures, such as they were, justly convict him of a com- 
plete lack of that ordinary sense which enables a man to 
carry his money as far as the corner. There is a popular 
cant now, based on the success of some fortunate writers, 
that literary genius of a high order is not inconsistent with 
first-rate business ability. I do not care to go into the dis- 
cussion — especially as this is not a literary essay but I 
will say that in njiost instances cited to prove the point, the 
money sense is a good deal more obvious than the literary 
genius. 

To make what is called a business success in this world, a 
man is required to do homage before many gods. But the 
he pay the most devoted worship to the divinities of Thrift, 
Enterprise, Courage, Energy, Foresight, Calculation, he 
will still f^il should he omit his tribute to a greater god 
than these — Expediency! 

In his poetical way Edgar Allan Poe went a-questing after 
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' taiany strange worships, and he was learned in all that 
'mystic lore as far back as the Chaldeans. But he seems 
never to have got an inkling of that true universal religion 
in which all men believe, which settles all earthly things, the 
relentless but impassive Divinity of Affairs, already named, 
by which success or failure is determined for every man 
that Cometh into the world. 

THAT HE TRIFLED WITH WOMEN. 

Toward the close of Poe's life a horde of female poets 
rushed upon his trial. His relations with them were not 
wholly " free from blame," to quote his biographers — they 
were at any rate platonic. A poetess who is always studying 
her own emotions for " copy " is not to be taken unawares. 
I think Poe himself was in more danger of being seduced 
than any of the ladies whom he distinguished with his atten- 
tions. It is to be noted that they invariably speak of him as 
a ''perfect gentleman," even after he has ceased to honor 
them with his affections. To me there is something rather 
literary than womanly in such saccharine charity and for- 
giveness — have we not heard that lovers estranged make 
the best enemies? At any rate the lover of " Ligeia," " Ele- 
onora " and similar abstractions was not a man to be feared 
by a poetess of well-seasoned virtue. 

Yes, I am sure they only wanted to get copy out of him 
and to link their names with his. They were mostly widows, 
too — which makes the thing even more suspicious. One of 
them — that one to whom he addressed his finest lyric — was 
forty-five. Lord, Lord! what liars these poets are! I give 
you my word that until very lately I believed those perfect 
lines " To Helen," idealized some youthful love of Poe's. 

Oh, Psyche from the regions which 
Are fairy land. 

Psyche lived in Providence, which is in the State of Rhode 
Island. She was, as I have said, forty-five, an age that 
should be above tempting or temptation. She wrote verses« 
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now forgotten, and her passion for Poe was of the most lit- 
erary character. After a two-days' courtship he proposed to 
her and was accepted, on condition, however, that he amend 
his breath — which is to say, his habits. Poe seems to have 
regretted his rashness, for he at once started on a bat (these 
remarks are not literary) as if the prospect of his joy was 
too much for him. Still Helen would not reject him, she 
merely wrote him more poetry — and the poet again turned 
to drink as if to drown a great sorrow. A day was set for 
the wedding and he began celebrating at the hotel bar long 
before the hour appointed for the ceremony. Helen heard 
of his early start and, knowing what he could do in a long 
day, with such an advantage, she sent for him and broke off 
the engagement. This is the only instance I know of in 
Poe's entire career, where his drinking had any semblance of 
sanity. 

Before this and indeed during the life-time of Mrs. Poe» 
he had broken with Mrs. Ellet, a lady who made feeble verse 
but whose ability for scandal and mischief was out of the 
ordinary. It was through this daughter of the Muses that 
the poet became estranged from Mrs. Osgood, and there 
was a beautiful woman's row, in which Margaret Fuller took 
a hand. Mrs. Osgood was a gushing person, ferociously 
intent on " copy," but of mature age and quite capable of 
taking care of herself. She declares and asseverates that 
Poe chased her to Providence — that fatal Providence! — 
and to Albany, imploring her to love him. I wonder where 
he got the money for these journeys — about this time he 
was lecturing on the *' Cosmogony of the Universe," in 
order to raise funds for his eternally projected magazine. 
The very popular nature of his subject and his own qualities 
as a lyceum entertainer, which never would have commended 
him to the late Major Pond, — incline me to the belief that 
Poe was not at that time burning much money in trips to 
Providence and Albany. 

At any rate Mrs. Osgood cut him out, tho on her death- 
bed, with a last effort of the ruling passion (or literary 
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motive) she very handsomely forgave him and pronounced 
a touching etilogy on his moral character. 

Then there was "Annie/* a married woman living near 
Boston, to whom Poe addressed a sincere and beautiful 
poem. The exigencies of her case rather strain the platonic 
theory, but I do not give up my brief, mind you. I suspect 
that Annie was behind the breaking off with Helen, but of 
course he couldn't marry Annie for the reason that she had a 
husband already (of whom we know no more), and divorces 
were not then negotiated in record time. Annie was there- 
fore obliged to be content with the sweet satisfaction of 
having foiled a hated rival — and to a woman's heart we 
know that is the next best thing to landing the man. Annie, 
by the way, was not a literary person : she wanted love from 
Poe, not copy; and she seems to have sincerely, if not very 
sensibly, loved the poet for himself. 

Remains the last of these queer attachments which throw 
a kind of grotesque romance over the closing years of Poe. 
Mrs. Shelton was of unimpeached maturity, like the rest, and 
like all the rest but one, a widow. She lived in Richmond, 
Virginia, and had been a boyish flame of Poe's. She was 
neither beautiful nor literary and she had attained the ripe 
age of fifty years. But she was rich, and tho Poe was not a 
business man, I dare say he felt the money would be no great 
inconvenience — and then there was always the magazine to 
be started, dear me! Still he made love to her as if he was 
half afraid she would take him at his word — .and he kept 
writing to Annie. But Mrs. Shelton was of sterner stuff 
than the poetic Helen. She made up her mind to marry Poe 
for reasons sufficient unto herself, and she would have done 
it had not fate intervened. She made her preparations like a 
thorough business woman, and strongmindedly led the way 
toward the altar. The wedding ring was bought (I can 
hardly believe with Poe's money) and all things were in read- 
iness for the happy event, when Poe wandered away on that 
luckless journey whose end was in another world. . . . 

Mrs. Shelton wore mourning for him and all her women 
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friends told her it was wonderfully becoming — I think 
Annie's crape was at the heart. 

Edgar Allan Poe was a child in the hands of women, and 
that's the whole truth — a loving, weak, vain and irresponsi- 
ble child. This count in the indictment is the weakest of alL 
I should not have referred to it — had I been writing a lit- 
erary essay. 

THAT HE WAS MAD. 

The notion that Poe was mad has within late years received 
a quasi-scientific confirmation — at least the doctors have 
settled the matter to their own satisfaction. I therefore re- 
print the following from a previous issue of The Papyrus, 
in order to dispose of the indictment in full: 

My learned friend, Dr. Wm. Lee Howard of Baltimore (a 
town forever memorable to the lovers of our poet) sets out 
to prove that Edgar Allan Poe was not a drunkard in the 
ordinary sense (which is ordinarily believed), but was rather 
what the medical experts are now calling a psychopath, in 
plain words, a madman. " He belongs," says the doctor, " to 
that class of psychopaths too long blamed and accused of 
vicious habits that are really the symptoms of disease — a 
disease now recognized by neurologists as a psychic epi- 
lepsy." The doctor fortifies his thesis with much learning of 
the bughouse kind — these remarks are not of a strictly lit- 
erary character — and in conclusion he says: "The psycho- 
logist readily understands the reason for Poe's intensity, for 
his cosmic terror and his constant dwelling upon the aspects 
of physical decay. He lived alternately a life of obsession and 
lucidity, and this duality is the explanation of his being so 
shamefully misunderstood — so highly praised, so cruelly 
blamed. In most of his weird and fantastic tales we can see 
the patient emerging from oblivion. . . . We find in his 
personal attacks written when he sporadically held editorial 
positions, many of the primary symptoms of the psychopath 
— a disordered and disturbed comprehension of concepts, 
suspicion and exaggerated ideas of persecution." 
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These be words horrendous and mouth-filling, but surely 
I need not remind the erudite Dr. Howard that 

When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter 
And proved it — 'twas no matter what he said. 

And I suspect Dr. Howard in coming, as he thinks, to the 
defence of Poe's reputation, has done the poet an ill service, 
tho I doubt if he will influence any right-judging minds. 
Nor am I in sympathy with the doctor's ingenious argument 
that the most strongly marked products of Poe's genius are 
to be referred to a diseased mental and nervous condition. 
This is simply Nordau's contention that all genius is a disease. 
According to this view, all men of great intellectual power 
— e. g., Nordau himself and Dr. Wm. Lee Howard I — arc in- 
sane, and yet it is a fact that the madhouses are chiefly peo- 
pled with the average sort of human beings. 

No, the first of American poets was not mad because he 
wrote "The Raven" and *'The House of Usher" and "Ligeia" 
and "The Red Death." These masterpieces indeed prove that 
he was at certain fortunate times in possession of that high- 
est and most potential sanity, that mens dimior, from which 
true artistic creation results — always the rarest and most 
beautiful phenomenon in the world. 

Mad? — I guess not! But no doubt he was thought to be 
cracked by the half of his acquaintance, for that is the tribute 
which mediocrity ever pays to genius. The small grocer folk 
and their kind about Fordham, as well as some more pre- 
tentious respectabilities, looked askance at the poor poet 
struggling with his burthen and his vision; fighting his un- 
equal battle with fate and fortune. In much the same way, tho 
with deeper aversion and contempt, he was regarded by the 
successful literary persons of the day, especially the " New 
England School" of his detestation — those thrifty, cold- 
blooded, sagacious persons who made so much of their very 
moderate talents. (The leading inheritor of their spirit, Mr. 
Howells, has a poor notion of Poe.) In short Poe was that 
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scandal and contradiction in his own day — a true genius; 
and he remains an enigma to ours. 

But I do not think he was any more a psychopath or a 
madman than — bless me! — Dr. Wm. Lee Howard himself^ 
— tho I will grant that, as we are now saying, several things 
got constantly on his nerves. And among these, 

Chronic poverty. 

Rejection of his literary claims. 

Success of his inferiors. 

The insolence of publishers. 

Humiliation of spirit. 

And — I must grant it — the agony induced by his occa- 
sional excesses and his forfeiture of self-respect. 

I do not argue that the misfortunes prove the genius, eves 
tho in Poe*s case they seem to have been the penalty 
annexed to his extraordinary gifts — the curse of the malig- 
nant fairy. But with due respect to Dr. Howard and in spite 
of all the bughouse science in the world — again I disclaim a 
literary purpose — I hold to my faith that true genius is not 
the negation but the affirmation of sanity. 

As for the literary smugs to whom Poe is anathema because 
he was a genius and also a scandal, according to their moral 
code, — is it not enough, gentlemen, that you are prosperous, 
and respectable . . . and utterly unlike Poe? 



Some time ago I offered a prize, in the manner of Mun- 
sey's," for the best guess as to the identity of sweet Alice 
with hair so brown, who was beloved of Ben Bolt an4 
Another. The prize — a year's subscription to The Papyrus 
— is hereby awarded to Theodosia Garrison. Her guess : 
the Village Idiot. Thus are the illusions of poetry destroyed. 



The world moves by the generosity of the young. 



So far I have been able to find the Elect without the 
benevoient aid of the Newa Truat. The only way you can 
oat The Papyrua ia to aubacribe for it— One Dollar a year. 
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THAT HE BORROWED MONEY. 

Next to the subject of Poe's drinking habits, which you 
have to follow like a strong breath through every account pi 
him that I have seen, — his faithful biographers give most 
attention to his borrowings. Hence the typical Poe biogra- 
phy reads like an indictment. 

Now the fact is, poor Foe was as bad a borrower as he 
was a drinker — he meant well and heaven knows he tried ^ 
hard enough in each capacity, but neither part fitted him, and 
in both he failed to rise to the dignity of the artist. He 
was truly a bum borrower — (this is not a literary essay). 
He never executed a " touch " with grace or finesse. Instead 
of going to his friends with endearing assurance, smiling 
like May-day at the honor and pleasure he designed them, he 
put on his hat with the deep black band and went like an 
undertaker to conduct his own funeral. No wonder they 
threw him down I But in truth he rarely had the courage to 
face his man and so he sent that poor devoted Mrs. Clemm 
— that paragon of mothers-in-law for a poet! — or else 
weakly relied on his powers of literary persuasion and courted 
certain refusal by penning his modest request. Call this man 
a borrower! Why, he was a parody of Charles Lamb's idea 
that your true borrower — Alcibiades or Brinsley Sheri- 
dan — belongs to a superior kind of humanity — the Great 
Race — bom to rule the rest. He never realized the great- 
ness of the Borrowing Profession — never rose to it, to take 
a metaphor from the stage, but remained a mumping, fearful, ^ 
calamity-inviting, graceless and hopeless make-believe bor- 
rower to the last. 

For this his biographers are ashamed of him, as for his 
sprees, and this also has passed into the popular legend con- 
cerning Poe, of which the obscure dramatist (above referred 
to) had availed himself. Neither the unknown dramatist nor 
the biographers have deemed it worth while to explain this 
phase of Poe's life — these are the facts and here are the let- 
ters to Kennedy, Griswold, White, Thomas, Graham, Clarke, 
Simms, Willis, et al. Can you make anything else of them? , 
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And another count in the indictment in re Edgar Allan Poe 
is proven. ... 

r am not writing a literary essay, but I must again lay 
stress on one thing, in extenuation of Foe's inveterate offence 
of borrowing from his friends — he did it very badly, so 
badly that this fact alone should excuse him in the eyes of 
the charitable. No severe moral judgment can be pronounced 
against him on this score. Let us also try to bear in mind 
that the most he could earn, after giving oath-bound guar- 
anties as to sobriety, etc., was Ten Dollars a week — 
this was the sum for which Burton (the tragic comedian) 
hired him and from which in a very short time the same 
Burton ruthlessly separated him. (The joke being that this 
same fatheaded Burton carried on the affair with a high show 
of regard for the dignity of the Literary Profession, outraged 
by Poe!) Ten Dollars a week! Why, do you know that Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis is believed to make about forty 
thousand dollars a year by his pen? That Mr. George Ade 
is worrying along on a beggarly stipend of, say, thirty-five 
thousand? That Mr. F. Marion Crawford barely contrives 
to make ends meet on about the same hard terms, and that a 
score of others might be named, whose incomes do not fall 
below twenty-five thousand? 

But, you say, does each and every one of these gifted and 
fortunate persons make literature in the sense that Poe 
made it? My dear sir, these persons are all my intimate 
friends. I admire their works next to my own, tho I may 
confess I do not read them so often. Therefore, to single 
out one of these distinguished and successful authors for 
praise would be invidious, and, besides — I am not writing a 
literary essay. . . . 



The formula of success: Don't try to keep books in your 
sleep. 



A book speaks to the mind as well as the heart— you can 
not give Her anything more suitable than "Benlgna 
Vena." Price, S2.50; on Vellum, S5.00. 
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THAT HE MADE ENEMIES. 

A last word as to Poe's enemies — those whom he made 
for himself and those who were called into being by his liter- 
ary triumphs. Here again I think Poe failed to hit it off, as 
he might have done. Tho he labored at the gentle art of 
making enemies with much diligence, he never utilized them 
with brilliant success in a literary way. (Most of the crit- 
icism which procured him his enemies is hack-writing, not 
literature). For example, he did not make his enemies serve 
both his wit and reputation as Heine so well knew how to do. 
The latter turned his foes into copy; throughout his life they 
were his chief literary asset, and I have no doubt that he 
almost loved them for the literature they enabled him to 
make. This is the most exquisite of revenges upon a literary 
rival — to make him your pot-boiler and bread-winner as 
well as a feeder to your fame and glory. It was beyond Poe, 
and therefore the chronicle of his grudges has hardly more 
piquancy than the tale of his borrowings. 

But his biographers weary us with it, as if the matter were 
of real importance. Nonsense 1 — our literary manners are 
doubtless improved since Poe's day; the brethren are surely 
not so hungry, and there is more fodder to go round. (I have 
said this is not a literary effort). Still the civility is rather 
assumed than real; there is much spiteful kicking of shins 
under the table; and private lampoons take the place of the 
old public personalities. I grant that authors are more gen- 
erous in their attitude toward one another than formerly, 
and the fact can not be disputed that they are fervently sin- 
cere in their praise of — the dead ones. 

No, we shall not condemn Poe for the enemies he made. 
The printed word breeds hostility and aversion that the writer 
wots not of — yea, his dearest friends, scanning his page 
with jealous eye, shall take rancor from his most guileless 
words and cherish it in their bosoms against him. Write — 
and your friends will love you till they hate you, for there it 
no fear and jealousy in the world like those that lurk in the 
printed word. Write then — write deeply enough, down f 
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the truth of your own soul, below the shams of phrase and 
convention, below the insincerities of self — and you shall 
have enemies to your heart's desire. The man who could 
print much and still make no enemies, has never yet ap- 
peared on this planet. Certainly it was not he who struggled 
desperately for the poorest living in and about New York 
some fifty years ago; who saw his young wife die in want and 
misery, with the horror of officious charity at the door; who 
not long afterward and in a kindly dream (as I must think 
it) left all this coil of trouble and sorrow behind him, be- 
queathing to immortality the fame of Edgar Poe. 

^ ^ ^ 

The beautiful cover in which The Papyrus appears this 
month, was dreamed and designed by Frank B. Rae, Jr., the 
genius of the Alwil Shop, that too short-lived experiment in 
the gentle art of book-printing. Rae is the only man of my 
acquaintance who can draw with something like the power 
and touch of Beardsley, and at the same time knows all that 
an artist should know about type. I first noticed Rae's talent 
several years ago, when it was being utilized (with no small 
profit to himself) by a now obscure faker, who for a 
time did much to kill off the public interest in honest and 
worthy book-making and in fact tried to back-scuttle the 
art restored by William Morris. Rae, it is but fair to 
say, made his protest against the fake as soon as he 
could, and afterward in the products of the Alwil Shop, 
he showed how there could be good printing and book- 
making without fakery — pity it didn't last! Rae is now in 
business for himself with a clever fellow named Ried, and if 
you want a book plate, or cover design, or anything in the 
way of artistic illustration, you had better write them at the 
Mack Building, Detroit, Mich. — they will not charge you 
much, and Rae will put into the thing (whatever it may be) 
something of that quality which money can not buy. 



Shall we send "Benlgna Vena" direct to your friend? 
You have only to write us. Inclosing S2.50 for the English 
hand-made or S5.00 for the Vellum. 
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LOST— TWO NUMBERS. 
The two back issues of The Papyrus most anxiously and 
persistently sought by coUectois are those of last April and 
May. The hunt never ceases but rather seems to take on 
fresh zest as time goes by. Not a day passes but I get one 
or more requests for these numbers; some persons, asking, 
are polite, but others strain the amenities in their peremptory 
desire to be satisfied. To one and all, reader and collector, 
subscriber and casual inquirer, the polite and the peremp- 
tory, I have to make the same answer — these numbers are 
not to be had. 

Naturally I feel the force of the implied compliment, for 
no reader or collector knows as well as I how good these 
particular issues were — indeed I may say they were the 
only ones which have not disappointed me in one respect or 
another. Tho you may not think it, I am a harsh critic of 
my own work and judge myself as severely as another — 
always, of course, with the saving clause insinuated by the 
diplomatic Ego. 

But the numbers of The Papyrus for April and May were 

I will maintain it against the world — absolutely without 
fault I planned them out, through long wakeful nights, with 
the most anxious care. I wrote all of the matter myself, both 
prose and poetry, and there can be no doubt as to its qual* 
ity — it was far superior to anything I have ever read. Espec- 
ially the poetry, which being composed only in the hours 
after midnight, had an air of detachment, of isolation, of in- < 
tensity, that fascinated even myself. I will admit it was 
not cheerful, but then at the time I wrote or composed it, I 
was in no mood for a song-and-dance. 

Another glorified circumstance about these two numbers 
was, that tho the writing was so excellent, it really cost me 
very little trouble. True, I was much awake and the work 
was all done o* nights — white nights indeed they were — but 
I incline to the belief that I would not have slept greatly in 
any event. Remains the recollection of that extra-htimaii 
facility of composition, that grandiose power of thought Md 
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concentratidii, to plague me since for many a dtill md iruit- 
less hour. 

But I am to tell the whole truth, in justice to the anxious 
tribe of collectors. These admirable numbers of The Papy- 
rus for April and May, 1904, were never published — do you 
hear? — never published! They arc rare, oh very rare, for 
they never had an existence, save in the dreams of a sick 
man; no type or proof of them was ever set or read, save 
that which delirium fancied on the white wall of the hospital 

But I do not blame the collectors (who will still pursue me 
even after this explanation), for at times I am not myself 
strictly decided and clear as to the fact. And then,— -and 
then, — there stands always the assurance that I have never 
yet gotten out an issue of The Papyrus which could for a 
moment compare with the missing numbers for April and 
May. 

Ji Ji ^ 

Those who like the work of Charles G. D. Roberts — and 
they are many — will be charmed with "The Prisoner of 
Mademoiselle," which, tho written in prose, is graciously 
informed throughout with the poetic spirit. The scene is laid 
in Acadie, land of romance, but I do not accuse Mr. Roberts 
of having perpetrated an historical novel of the too familiar 
type — this writer has style and a literary conscience and he 
is, besides, a poet of real distinction. Critical readers will 
forgive Mr. Roberts what little swashbuckling he has essayed, 
for the sweet tyranny of "Mademoiselle," the poetic yet 
faithful observation of nature, that holds one even more than 
^ story, and the delicate craftsmanship which is never 
wanting to the work of this writer. The book is tastefully 
published by L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 

^ ^ ^ 

The writer who has never known a day of defeat at hit 
desk has never known a day of real victory. 



Hpw to nriak« your fkrlond hapi»y s Fill out tho blank an- 
^oaad In thia numbar and mall It to ua with Ona Dotlar t 
wa will do tha raat. _ 
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Ballad 

Since those we love and those we hate, 
With all things mean and all things great, 
Pass in a desperate disarray 
Over the hills and far away: 

It must be, Dear, that, late or soon, 
Out of the ken of .the, watching moon, 
We shall; abscond with Yesterday 
Over the hills and far away. 

What does it matter? As I deem. 
We shall but follow as brave a dream 
As ever smiled a wanton May 
^ Over the hills and far away. 

We shall remember and, in pride. 
Fare forth, fulfilled and satisfied, 
Into the land of Ever-and-Aye, 
Over the hills and far away. 

— William Ernest Henley. 

^ ^ ^ 

In " The Amateur Spirit " Bliss Perry talks wisely, charm- 
ingly, urbanely, and as one that knows his man or woman — 
for these essays were mostly reprinted from the ** Atlantic 
Monthly." There is much about colleges and professors in 
the book, yet Mr. Perry himself does not offensively obtrude 
the academic spirit, but suggests it rather by the suavity and 
finish of his style, and the indicated range of his reading. 
One feels that there is a clean, brave, wholesome, high-spir- 
ited man behind this book. In five of the chapters Mr. Perry 
appears as a pleasing essayist; in the sixth — "Hawthorne at 
North Adams " — he reveals himself as a poet by intention. 
The book is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 



, We have not yet advanced the price, but there are only 
a few copies ieft of The Papyrus bound volume No. 1 
Whiie they iast. One Doiiar. 
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Parables 

It was night-time and He was alone. 

And He saw afar-off the walls of a round city and went 
towards the city. 

And when He came near he heard within the city the tread 
of the feet of joy, and the laughter of the mouth of gladnest 
and the loud noise of many lutes. And He knocked at the 
gate and certain of the gatekeepers opened to him. 

And He beheld a house that was of marble and had fair 
pillars of marble before it. The pillars were hung with gar- 
lands, and within and without there were torches of cedar. 
And He entered the house. 

And when He had passed through the hall of chalcedony 
and the hall of jasper, and reached the long hall of feasting, 
He saw lying on a couch of sea-purple one whose hair was 
crowned with red roses and whose lips were red with wine. 

And He went behind him and touched him on the shoulder 
and said to him, "Why do you live like this?'* 

And the young man turned round and recognized Him, and 
made answer and said, "But I was a leper once, and you 
healed me. How else should I live?*' 

And He passed out of the house and went again into the 
street. 

And after a little while He saw one whose face and raiment 
were painted and whose feet were shod with pearls. And 
behind her came, slowly as a hunter, a young man who wore 
^ a cloak of two colors. Now the face of the woman was as 

the fair face of an idol, and the eyes of the young man were 
bright with lust. 

And He followed swiftly and touched the hand of the 
young man and said to him, "Why do you look at this woman 
and in such wise?" 

And the young man turned round and recognized Him and 
said, "But I was blind once, and you gave me sight. At 
what else should I look?" 

And He ran forward and touched the painted raiment of 
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the woman and said to her, "Is there no othef wa^ im iMeh 
to walk save the way ol umi" 

And the woman turned round and recogmzied Him» and 
laughed and said, "But you forgave me my sins, sad the Mgr 
b a pleasant way/' 

And He passed out of the dty. 

And when He had passed out of the city He saw sealed by 
the roadside a young man who was weeping. 

And He went towards him and touched the long locko of 
his hair and said to him, "Vfhy are you weeping?" 

And the young man looked up and recognized Him and 
made answer, "But I was dead once and you raised me from 
the dead. What else should I do but we^?" 



And there was silence in the House of Judgment, and tile 
Man came naked before God. 

And God opened the Book of the Life of the Man. 

And God said to the Man, "Thy life hath been evil, and 
thou hast shown cruelty to those who were in need of suc- 
cor, and to those who lacked help thou hast been bitter and 
hard of heart. The poor called to thee and thou did'st not 
hearken, and thine ears were closed to the cry of My afflicted. 
The inheritance of the fatherless thou did'st take unto thy- 
self, and thou did'st send the foxes into the vineyard of thy 
neighbor's field. Thou did'st take the bread of the children 
and give it to dogs to eat, and my lepers who lived in the 
marshes, and were at peace and praised Me, thou did'st drive 
forth on the highways, and on Mine earth out of which I 
made thee, thou did'st spill innocent blood." 

And the Man made answer and said, "Even so did I." 

And again God opened the Book of the Life of the Man. 

And God said to the Man, "Thy life hath been evil, and the 
Beauty I have shown thou hast not sought for, and the God 
I have bidden thou did'st pass by. The walls of thy cham- 
bers were painted with images, and from the bed of thine 
abominations thou did'st rise up to the sound of flutes. Thou 
did'st build seven altars to the sins I have suffered, and did'st 
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ttt of the tiling that may not be eaten, and the purple of thy 
raiment was broidered with the three signs of shame. TVimt 
idols were neither of gold nor of silver that endure, but of 
flesh that dieth. Thou did'st stain their hair with perfumes 
and put pomegranates in their hands. Thou did'st stain their 
feet with saffron and spread carpets before them. With anti- 
mony thou did'st stain their eyelids and their bodies thou 
did'st smear with myrrh. Thou did'st bow thyself to the 
ground before them« and the thrones of thine idols were set 
in the sun. Thou did'st show to the sun thy shame and to the 
moon thy madness." 

And the Man made answer and said, ''Even so did I." 

And the third time God opened the Book of the Life of the 
Man. 

And God said to the Man, "Evil hath been thy life, and 
with evil did'st thou requite good, and with wrongdoing kind- 
ness. The hands that fed thee thou did'st wound, and the 
breasts that gave thee suck thou did'st despise. He who 
came to thee with water went away thirsting, and the out- 
lawed men who hid thee in their tents at night thou did'st 
betray before dawn. Thine enemy who spared thee thou 
did'st snare in an ambush, and the friend who walked with 
thee thou did'st sell for a price, and to those who brought 
thee Love thou did'st ever give Lust in thy turn." 

And the Man made answer and said, "Even so did L" 

And God closed the Book of the Life of the Man, and said, 
"Surely I will send thee into Hell. Even into Hell will I 
send thee." 

And the Man cried out, "Thou canst not." 

And God said to the Man, "Wherefore can I not send thee 
to Hell, and for what reason?" 

"Because in Hell have I always lived," answered the Man. 

And there was silence in the House of Judgment. 

And after a space God spake, and said to the Man, "Seeing 
that I may not send thee into Hell, surely I will send thee 
unto Heaven. Even unto Heaven will I send thee." 

And the Man cried out, "Thou canst not." 
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And God f aid to the Man« /'Wherefore can I not tend 7011 
aato Heaven, and for what reason?'' 

"Because never, and in no place, have I been able to imag- 
ine it/' answered the Man. 

And there was silence in the House of Judgment 

—Oscar Wilde. 

Jl ^ ^ 

There is plenty of brave good writing in Col. Henri Wat- 
erson's book, "The Compromises of Life," and sometimes 
both thought and style rise above journalese. But I had 
rather have the Colonel's recipe for making a Mint Julep 
than his expose of the Smart Set, — (Fox, Duffield & Co., 
New York). 



The kind of business man I admire is he who takes me into 
the confidence of his well-ordered mind, in order to prove 
that it would be impossible for him to add another magazine 
to his list. Who would be so cruel as to think of increasing 
that man's intellectual pressure? 



I have got through caring much about style — what I care 
for is a man or a woman who has lived. Mere style is the 
affectation and worship of pedagogues or pinheads. 



If we would only take as much trouble to be happy as to be 
unhappy, how far it would lead us toward clearing up the 
Great Problem! 



Make your friend a present of a Life Membersliip in 
the Society of tlie Papyrites (cost Ten Doliars) and he wili 
never be ailowed to forget you. 



NOTiCE: i wili pay ten cents apiece for all copies of 
The Papyrus of February, 1903. 



An exquisite Christmas gift " Benigna Vena." Price 
S2.50, or on Vellum, S5.00. 
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A LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN 

The Society of the Papyrites 

Will cost you Ten Dollars^ no further dues or assessments* 

The Order of the Papyrites is one of the most ancient and 
illustrious in the world, running back to King Noh-Wrot of 
the fourth Egyptian dynasty. 

Persons joining this association are not required to make 
any Confession of Faith — it is assumed that they beheve in 
the things of the mind, the beauty of Literature and Art, and 
the Divinity of the present life. (No person shall be rejected 
for the thing he knows not). 

Members of the Order have the privilege of unloading 
their sorrows on the Patriarch, who will grieve for them on 
the terms above mentioned. 

The Papyrites like to think they own themselves — and 
they would gladly extend this very rare privilege to others 
who might wish to try it. 

A Life Membership — and that means now a Charter 
Membership — in this unique and admirable Society will cost 
you Ten Dollars and no more, now or hereafter. 

This Membership entitles you to receive The Papyrus (the 
accredited Logos of the Society) during the term of Fifty 
years. I am still under forty and working hard, but I hereby 
give fair notice to the Papyrites (and all others) that after I 
shall have reached the Age of Ninety I expect to play. And 
I am then going to make up for lost time. 

One reason why this is a good invesitneni: You* II be sure to 
live as long as I in order to see that you get your money's worth. 

Besides a fifty-years' subscription to The Papyrus, a Life 
Membership entitles you to the following: 

All Bound Volumes of the Magazine as they are issued 
and all back Volumes, so lonj? as we have any. 

A copy of each of the Papyrus Booklets (as projected) 
and such other documents as we may elect to send you from 
time to time. 

Names of Life Members are inscribed on the Great Parch- 
ment made of the papyrus plant, specially imported from the 
banks of the Nile, near Luxor, in old Egypt. 

N. B.— Due notice is given to Life Members of the Annual Dinner of the 
Society. 

Write to-day and get your name on the Great Papyrus Roll. 

Address: MICHAEL MONAHAN, Patriarch, 

SOMERVILLE, )• 
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2nd EDITION 

oeTHE PERVERTS^ 

BY 

William Lee Howard, M.D. 



"Literature owes Dr. Howard a debt."— Town Topics. 

"In its novelistic phase he has told the family history of 
degenerates somewhat in the style of Zola's Rougon Mac- 
quart series."— Philadelphia Record. 

"Written by a master hand — on the order of those which 
we have lately had frOm the pen of Gorky." — Herald. 

"It contains some powerful and dramatic scenes and some 
of intense human interest. It gives us vivid though carefully 
worded pictures of the saloon, the brothel, the insane ward 
and the flagellant convent, of dipsomania, morphinism, sadism, 
and scientific murder." — New York Medical Journal. 

"The subjects treated are of so delicate a character that, in 
the hands of a bungler or a writer whose mind was in any 
degree tainted by pruriency or morbidity, the story could not 
prove other than revolting; but under the pen of this author 
subjects rarely dwelt upon in fiction are so presented as to 
prove unoffensive to the most sensitive among normal minds." 
— Arena. 

J2mo^ Qoth bound* Price, $J*50 

At all bookstores, or sent by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price, by 

C W. DILLINGHAM CO. 

PUBLISHERS NE V YORK 
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A SOLUTION OF THE EMBARRASSING 



HOLIDAY PROBLEM 



is offered, that will meet in most attractive and appro- 
priate form every gift requirement, however extensive 
your list may be, on plan and terms that would appear to 
be ridiculously absurd were it not for the fact that we are 
taking this means of endeavoring to induce interest and 
secure the widest possible distribution of our montjily 
Magazine of Art « 

THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 

pronounced by connoisseurs to be the most beautiful and 
artistic periodical published — A year of which you may 
have 

FREE 

and if you do not wish to keep it yourself, may be used to 
add another and most charming item to your gift possi- 
bilities and one that will be sure to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated — the ever changing variety and beauty of its lib- 
eral supply of illustrations forming a constant source of 
delight throughout the year; there being over 150 illus- 
trations in each number, beautiful Colour Work, Etch- 
ings, Gravures, etc., in highest form of Reproductive 
Art, and articles by the foremost writers on Art, all 
of permanent value. 

Send for our holiday list and special holiday 
proposition — it will both surprise and please 
you. 



USE THE COUPON 

The iDternational Stadio, 

THB BODLEY HE\0 

67 Fifth Avcnoct 
NEV YORK- 

Department S« D* 
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METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 



SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 

The following special offer is for those who wish to send a 
gift to a friend and at the same time receive free four holiday 
gifts for themselves: 

CUT OUT THIS COUPON. 



CHRISTMAS PRESENT COUPON 

To any oae sending us immediately |i.8o (and this coupon) we will 
send free of cost: 

CTlFT I — A superb portfolio, stamped in gilt, and con- 
taining photo-studies of beautiful women, models 
and players. 

GIFT 2 — A fac-simile water-color, ready for framing, 
showing the sky-scrapers of New York, as seen at 
twilight — an exquisite work of art. 

GIFT 3 — An art booklet, in brown covers, stamped in 
gold, and containing sixteen full-page portraits of 
well-known society beauties printed on plate paper. 

GIFT 4 — Copies of the November and December, 
(Christmas) issues of The Metropolitan, including 
all the color insert illustrations. 

iThfcse four sifts '^an be sent to the remitter of the |i.8o. 
The two gifts below can be sent to the remitter's fnend. 
If you prefer we wUl send AH* SIX direct to you. 

GIFT 5 — A full year's subscription to The Metropol- 
itan, commencing with the January, 1905, number. 

GIFT 6— A beautiful subscription certificate to be sent 
to the recipient of- the magazine and bearing the 
name of the sender. 

ALL of the above for the price of the magazine 
alone — $1.80. Have The Metropolitan sent for a 
year to your friend, together with the illuminated 
subscription certificate, and have the "Portfolio of 
Beauty," the book of American Society Types, the 
fac-simile water-color and the November and Decem- 
ber issues of the magazine all sent to your own ad- 
dress. This offer is good only for. one. month from 
date. Send at once to -avoid delay in receiving January 
"Holiday Issue." Mention this paper and send us this 
coupon. S. A. 



THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 

3 West agth Street, New York 
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THg LEADINC WEEKLY OF THE WEST 

[ In. the citj: pf StjCouisand the territory .tributary thereto 
.'in the South, Southwest, and Middle West, there is no peri- 
[odical .as high class with a circulation combining quality 
•and quantity to be compared with 

I ^ THE ST; LOUIS MIRROR ^ 
1 ■ — — — — -^--•-■i--— — — — — 

1 This paper is read by intelligent and well to do people for its originality 
iof opinion upon all topics of current interest. It is rncily independent in 
politics. Its literary ^nd art reviews are unique in. flayor. ItSi^elections 
of fiction are of the best quality. Its verse is notably good. Its esftavs are 
disHngnished by ^ ^saj^e brilliancy of uncon ventionality. Its articles upon 
finance and btisiaess arie well considered, and thieir conclusions are con 
jvincing. The paper is throughout sprightly without prejudice to 
conservatism. ' 

MR. WILLIAM MARION REEDY 

is the editor and proprietor of this individualistic publication, and Jie is 
assisted in the preparation thereof by many of the best writers among the 
younger generation of literati in thlSj country. V 

Subscription^ $2.00 per year 

THE MIRROR, 5t. Louis, Mo. 

PAPYRUS BOUND VOLUMES. 



There is something in the Binder's touch that gives Value to the 
Printed Word. People say if it were not worth whire^'it would not be 
bound up into a Book. 

Volume Two of The Papyrus, like Volume One, contains ccver. 
advertising pages, and all, and is firmly bound in gray boards with red 
roan leather back bearing the title stamped in gold. It's really not so 
bad' — but who could find -fault >Hrith his own delightful Works! 

If you want a copy you had better order at once — the supply is 
limited. 

Price of Bound Vols, i and 2, each One Dollar, carriage paid (25 
cents extra for foreign postage). 

THE PAPYRUS, Somerv iUe> N. J. 
YOUR CHARACTER. 

==:PersQnality and Talents will read from your 
;==:;:handwriting by an expert, on receipt of u cents. 

HENRY RICE, Graphologist 

19^7 MADISON AVENUE, ... NEW YORK 
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EXTRAORDINARY ! 

A Special Offer to Collectors 
and the Discerning 
Qenerally 

THE EARLY numbers of The Papyrus are already 
at a Premium and they are getting Mighty 
Scarce. However, we were Wise enough to 
keep a Choice Lot in Cold Storage, and we now pro- 
pose to let them Out to all duly Qualified persons 
subscribing within a Limited Time. 

Send us One Dollar and a Half, which entitles you 
to a Year's Subscription and the first six numbers 
of The PapyruSt including Number i. 
Just fill out this form and mail it To-day : 

MICHAEL MONAHAN, 

^OMERVILLB, N. J. 

Enclosed find $1.50 for one year's subscription to 
THE PAPYRUS and the first six numbers as per Special 
Offer. 



THE PAPYRUS, Somervifle, R ). 
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Cbc papyrus 

A MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUAUTY 
Edited by Michael Monahan 



The Papyrus has none of the Stock Features of the 
Other magazines, wliich make them All so fearfully Alike. 

It does not propose to review the Futile Fiction of the 
hour. 

It is for people who want to get away from the Eternal 
Trite — who are sick and tired of Canned Literature — who 
demand Thinking that is born of the Red Corpuscle. 

It is also intended for persons who are Young enough 
to Understand and all others who do not easily get into a 
Panic for some one to Blow out the Light. 

The Editor of The Papyrus is a Free Agent — which 
means that he is not controlled by Officious Friends, Adver- 
tising Patrons, or any other Influence subversive of the 
Chosen Policy of this Magazine. 

Briefly, that policy is — 
Fearless thinking and Honest writing. 
Hatred of Sham and Fake under whatever forms they 
may appear. 

The American ideal. 
The true literary spirit. 

And a sane Philosophy of Life helping us all to bear our 
burden. 



ti you would like This Kind of a Magazine^ sub- 
scribe Now — ^the rate is One Dollar a Year, in advance* 
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little waking hour of life otit of sleep ! 
When I consider the many million years 

1 was not yetf and the many million years 

I shall not be^ it is easy to think of the sleep 

I shall sleep for the second time without hopes or fears. 

Surety my sleep for the million years was deeps 

I remember no dreams from the million years and it seems 

I may sleep for as many million years without dreams. 

— Afikur Symons 
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One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 

Published monthly a/ Some/bille, Ne<w Jersey 



principal Contentd for December 

Side Caiha by the editor: 

Announcement. 

To the Immortals. 

Out of the East. 

To a Person in Union Square. 
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Colonel Ingersoirs Influence. 

A Poef s Letter. 
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Important to Book Lovers 



BENIGNA VENA 

Essays Literary and Personal 

* BY 

MICHAEL MONAHAN 



A book made up of the Author's darling opinions (for 
many of which he has filed the First Caveat) on various lit- 
erary themes and persons. 

The writers treated are modern men, with whom the Au- 
thor has passed the best hours of his mental life; they lived 
and loved, too, as well as wrote, and in them the world has 
ever a living interest. 

BENIQNA VENA is beautifully printed from a specially 
cut font of ii-point type on a superior English paper. All 
tall copies. The page is x 9 inches, allowing a generous 
margin, and the book is in every respect a delight to the 
bibliophile. The binding, artistic and durable, is the work of 
Henry Blackwell, of New York — ^when Henry caresses a 
book into beauty, there's no more to be said. ^ 

Pirie MacDonald has made a characteristic portrait front- 
ispiece. 

This Edition is STRICTLY LIMITED to 500 COPIES on 
English Paper and 50 Copies on Strathmore Japan Vellum. 

Price, $2.50. 

Japan Vellxira, .... $5.00. 

NOTICE: Order AT ONCE If you wish to secure a 
Copy-THE EDITION IS GOINC FAST. 

Put your money in a Check, Postal Note or Express 
Order — we might both lose it. 
P. S. — We pay the express charges. 



THE PAPYRUS, Somerville, N. J. 
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\ AKEWOOD ^ ^ 
^ ^ FOR GOLF 

REACHED ONLY BY 

NEW JERSEY CENTRAL. 



FINEST LINKS 

BEST HOTELS 

EXCLUSIVE PATRONAGE. 



Booklet on Application to 
C M. Burt, General Pas- 
senger Agent, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 



THE TRUE STORY OF ^ ^ ^ 

EDGAR ALLAN POE 



A sipcere attempt to do justice to the most maligned man 
in American letters. Serious, but not too serious, and the 
rigor of the game for the enemies of Poe*s fame and genius. 
A dramatic page, crowded with personalities, from our lit- 
erary history. 

Societies, clubs, etc., desiring to hear the above lecture, 
should address for terms and dates, 

MICHAEL MON AHAN, Somerville, N. J. 
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NUGGETS FOR THE BOOKLOVER 

A few very Choice Items in Fine 
Bindings Offered at Very Low Prices. 

r 

HEY WOOD (Thomas). The Hierarchic of the Blessed 
Angells. Their Names, Orders and Offices. The Fall of 
Lucifer with his Angells. Written by Tho. Heywood. En- 
graved title by Cecil and g page copperplateis by Droeshout 
and Marshall. Folio, full niger morocco, tooled medallions 
on sides.! 8+622+7 pp. London, printed by Adam Islip, 
1635. A very fine copy of the first edition. $57-50. 

Rare. Tbe French copy sold for SI iS.OOand the Arnpld copy (oriffinal 
binding) for $76.00. 

LA FO'NTAINE (Jean de). Contes et Nouvelles en vers. 
2 vols. 8vo. full niger sides with center medallion and corner 
pieces of leaves, dots and circles inlaid in white, having a 
pearl-like effect; the sem is with gold dots, panels of black 
tooled with leaves and circles on dotted ground, inside gold 
borders, leather joints, gilt edges. (Paris). M.DCC.LXXVII 
(1777). An exceptionally clean copy. $75.06. 

A unique copy, extra illustrated, contalninir not only all tbe plates 
and tailpieces belooginir to the 1777 edition, but also a complete set 
of plates of the '* Fermier Generaux" eUition of 1762, 170 paire copper 
plates In all. and the tailpieces, etc.. by Choffard, 68 in number. These 
are taken f|rom the " Plasson" edition of 1792 (first Issue) which was 
made up from the original impressions actually made in 1768. 

CHAUCER (Geoffrey). The Workes of Our Ancient and 
Learned English Poet, Geffrey Chaucer, newly printed. 
Portrait with *Trogenie of Geffrey Chaucer" engraved on 
copper neatly inlaid. Engraved title. Folio, full smooth 
claret morocco, gilt back, sides covered with tooling and 
long inscriptions in gold on both sides, inside gold borders, 
leather joints, edges gilded on the rough. 21+376+14 "fo- 
lios" (822 pp.). London, printed by Adam Islip, An. Dom. 
1602. An immaculate copy. $75.00. 

An exquisite specimen of modem bookblndlnflr. A copy of this 
edition sold at Bangrs' April 21, 1902 for $146.00. 
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A LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN 

The Society of the Papyrites 

Will cost you Ten Dollars and no further dues or assessments. 

The Order of the Papyrites is one of the most ancient and 
illustrious in the world, running back to King Noh-Wrot of 
the fourth Egyptian dynasty. 

Persons joining this association are not required to make 
any Confession of Faith — it is assumed that they believe in 
the things of the mind, the beauty of Literature and Art, and 
the Divinity of the present life. (No person shall be rejected 
for the things he knows not). 

Members of the Order have the privilege of unloading 
their sorrows on the Patriarch, who will grieve for them on 
the terms above mentioned. 

The Papyrites like to think they own themselves — and 
they would gladly extend this very rare privilege to others 
who might wish to try it. 

A Life Membership—and that means now a Charter 
Membership — in this unique and admirable Society will cost 
you Ten Dollars and no more, now or hereafter. 

This Membership entitles you to receive The Papyrus (the 
accredited Logos of thp Society) during the term of Fifty 
years. I am still under forty and working hard, but I hereby 
give fair notice to the Papyrites (and all others) that after I 
shall have reached the Age of Ninety I expect to play. And 
I am then going to make*up for lost time. 

One reason why this is a good investment: Tou*U be sure to 
live as long as I in order to see that you get your money* s worth, 

Besjdes a fifty-years* subscription to The Papyrus, a Life 
Membership entitles you to the following: 

AH Bound Volumes of the Magazine as they are issued 
and all back Volumes, so long as we have any. 

A copy of each of the Papyrus Booklets (as projected) 
and such other documents as we may elect to send you from 
time to time. 

Names of Life Members are inscribed on the Great Parch- 
ment made of the papyrus plant, specially imported from the 
banks of the Nile, near Luxor, in old Egypt. 

N. B.->Due notice Is flriven to Life Members of the 'Annual Dinner 
of the Society. 

Write to-day and get your name on the Great Papyrus Roll. 

Address: MICHAEL MONAHAN, Patriarch, 

SOMERVILLE, N. J. 
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Side Talks by tlie Editor 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The "Whim," which has been published for several years 
at Newark, N. J., will pass out of this troubled life with its 
January issue, leaving no debts and a fragrant memory be- 
hind it. In a sense, its dissolution will not be final, as much 
of its spirit will pass into The Papyrus, with the accession of 
Mr. Ernest Crosby to my staff of contributors. Mr. Crosby's 
writings gave the "Whim" a distinct personality and secured 
for that magazine a large following, that was even more 
remarkable for taste and intelligence. These readers will 
find the same Mr. Crosby, no whit diluted or curtailed, in 
The Papyrus, and they will get me besides! — so here is a 
wake that ought to end with a wedding. 

We are now sleeping three in a bed, but the winter is not 
as hard as we expected it would be, and so I would also like 
fo take over Mr. Benedict Prieth, the junior editor of the 
"Whim." He writes me, however, that he is making 
money enough in his present business, and to reach after 
more would be to relax his hold on the simple life. 

I hasten to assure all our readers, both new and old, that 
I am myself in no danger of cutting loose from the life of 
simplicity, for the reason mentioned by Mr. Prieth. If ever 
that time should come, I would pass over the editorship 
to Mr. Crosby — or some other poor but gifted man. I 
would not betray my trust. 

I make my compliments to the subscribers of the "Whim" 
who have fallen to me, and I pledge them, with all friends 
of The Papyrus, a Happy New Year. Here's to our better 
acquaintance! 
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TO THE IMMORTALS. 

On behalf of the Society of the Papyrites, partakers of 
the Egyptian secret of Immortality, and under leave of the 
holy Scarabaeus, I beg to make the following report. 

The first call for Immortals met with a response that has 
since kept the Engrosser busy at work entering the names 
of the candidates on the Great Parchment. As the regis- 
tering is done in Uncial and also executed in Colors, the 
task is one that can not be hastily performed, with the degree 
of artistic excellence required. 

I do not wish to convey the idea that we have actually 
been bombarded with Ten-Dollar cheques — ^we could stand 
a good deal more of that kind of punishment, and the En- 
grosser has not yet had to use his left hand. But the first 
crop of Immortals was a very good one and, in point of 
quality, left nothing to be desired. Many of the letters sent 
by candidates gave me nearly as much pleasure as the money 
itself — which my friends of the publishing trade will concede 
to be the limit of appreciation. I take the liberty of pre- 
senting a few extracts which moved the Scarabaeus to his 
most beatific smile. 

Hon. Daniel Scott Lamont — "It is a time for Democrats to 
turn their thoughts toward God and Immortality: hence I 
am with you." 

Hon. Wm. Bourke Cockran — "I am not sure that I under- 
stand your Celto- Egyptian proposition, but as an Irishman 
I don*t mind risking Ten for whatever trouble there may 
be in it." 

Hon. John A. McCall — "I do not need the insurance and I 
think our Tontine plan is much to be preferred, but I can't 
afford to miss any chances of Immortality. This bit of paper 
will connect you for a fleeting moment with the source of 
prosperity." 

Walter C. Hubbard, New York— "Hand this to the Scara- 
baeus and send on my hallelujah garments without delay". 

John P. Grier, New York — "The Scarabaeus for mine. 
(Confidentially, Michael, — is it anything to drink?)" 

George D, Barron, Rye, N. Y.— "The only Scarab I ever 
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saw was green — ^is that where you come in? . . . Make 
me an Immortal^ please." 

Col. F. O. Brown, Dallas, Texas — "This is the cheapest 
insurance on my life for fifty years that I have had yet, see- 
ing that I am sixty-five. Here's that you may be crowded 
with Immortals." 

Hon. Myer Nussbaum, New York — "Can you eat the 
blamed thing — I mean the Scarab? If so, hang on to him — 
you may need him!" 

George Otis Draper, Hopedale, Mass. — "As a Yankee I 
will not admit that a man of your name could fool me. 
Still you might hold this Ten — while I am guessing." 

George B. Hopkins, New York — "I will risk another Ten 
Dollars that you don't know whether a Scarab is a bug or a 
bird." 

Thomas Pain, Kansas City, Mo. — "I will take Ten Dollars 
worth of Immortality and you may ship the goods as you 
please. But as I have got to like The Papyrus, I hope the 
Editor will not too soon hike himself away to the choir 
invisible." (Never fear, Thomas.) 

Charles Cooper, Brooklyn, N. Y. — "I want to be an Im- 
mortal and I hand you herewith something for the Scarab 
to bite on. Your story of the moving to Jersey was alone 
worth the Ten. Give my love to the Red." 

Dr. Douglas H. Stewart, New York — ^^Acdpe me nunc, 
MichdeUI ^ ^^^^ never be younger and, if you keep your 
promise, never older. Anyhow it's up to you. Salute the 
Scarab for me and let him board a while on the bit of 
parchment inclosed." 

Patrick Francis McBreen (honest printer) New York — 
"I believed at first that your Society was a mere subterfuge 
for the Qan-na-Gael or the Grand Lodge of Ulster, but now 
I think there's nothing in it — ^and accordingly I inclose the 
extortion required." 

Oswald Garrison Villard, New York — "I -do not say that 
you are fooling anyone, but just to save my face, I believe 
he is a wise man who allows himself to be fooled once in 
a while. Inclosed is the Price of Folly." 
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John S. Delehanty, Albany, N. Y. — "Since we lost you, 
Michael, even the works of John Boyd Thacher do but ill 
console us. This scheme of Immortality seems to bring 
you nearer — and so I beg to be counted in." 

Raphael J. Moses, New York — (a good name that) — ^hands 
up the following with his cheque: "I am only sixty and 
come of a long-lived family. I expect to live to be at least 
eighty-four, so that I look upon this as a twenty-four-year 
engagement to share with me your best thought." 

The Hon. Jacob A. Cantor, New York: "Certainly I 
shall be pleased to become a Life Member of the Society 
of the Papyrites. It gives me satisfaction indeed, not only 
to aid in prolonging your life to an unlimited extent, but 
to add some years to my own by reading your caustic com- 
ment on things literary and the great human comedy about 
us." 

Wallis Boileau of Philadelphia: "I picked up the two last 
numbers of The Papyrus and the articles, *Our New Home* 
and 'Dickens: A Reverie,' were so full of sincerity and so di- 
rectly in line with my own views of life and of Dickens, 
that I gave up the struggle and am yours. May we both live 
to be ninety, to congratulate each other on the connec- 
tion." 

Henry C. Rew of Buffalo writes me from the Swiss Alps: 
"I have your breezy and refreshing offer of a Life Member- 
ship in the Society of the Papyrites, including lots of good 
literature for fifty years — ^all for Ten Dollars! I am sixty- 
five years old and this will carry me on to the ripe old age 
of 115 — ^that is, until 1954. I therefore jump at the chance 
and inclose the Ten. I really don't see how you can afford 
it, but that is no reason why I should hesitate to avail myself 
of your reckless liberality." 

Walter Learned of New London, Conn. — "I am glad to 
send you a cheque for $15 — ^$10 for a Life Membership and $5 
for your 'Benig^na Vena.* I had meant to write you of my 
strong appreciation of your 'Dickens Reverie.* I fear the 
boys of today do not read Dickens, but I carry, as you do, 
each figure which he has made so real, and I find that kiadly 
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spirit which pervades his whole work is rather uplifting in a 
world where it is so easy to fin-d fault." 

John D. Whish, Albany, N. Y.— "I don't want The Papy- 
rus for a year, but for all time — ^that's why I send you the 
Ten. 

"And now farewell, — go on with your good writing, 

Raise hell with Cant, give Littleness a welt; 
Write better rhyme than that I'm now inditing, 
And place the world's best things beneath your belt. 

Whoop up The Papyrus and send it kiting. 
Making yourself a mark that will be felt." 

Do you notice the grey-tops in this first muster of Im- 
mortals, men sixty and sixty-five years young? I'm more 
than proud of them. Here's a proof that human nature of 
the right sort does not ossify with the tale of years, but 
keeps all the sweet hopefulness, the generous impulse of 
youth, with the mellowed wisdom of age. And they're busi- 
ness men, too! But where will you get a finer type of fel- 
low than the big-brained, big-hearted business man, like my 
friends Daniel S. Lamont and John A. McCall, George B. 
Hopkins and John Stanton of New York, — to name only a 
few, — like Col. Robert Mitchell Floyd of Boston, and the 
late John D. Parsons of Albany — a~ friend whom I could ill 
spare — and Francis Morris of Amsterdam. Such men as 
these are too big for the small vices of trade, which are all 
that we see in the 2x4 business man. They are the poets 
as well as the giants of business, and they do great things 
not for the mere love of money, but from a g^iant's love 
of power and mastership. Those big business men are ideal- 
ists, too, in a true sense — they are expressing in action what 
the thinker puts into words. . . . 

I had got thus far and was going on to make further 
citations from the heap of letters before me, when sud- 
denly the Scarabaeus emitted a peculiar sound like a yawn. 
From this I understood that I had done enough, (the Scarab 
would never suffer me to do a preface of the regular Ham 
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Mabie dimensions), and as I am obedient to the slightest 
caprice of the sacred animal, I put away the letters and 
gave over my task. This appeared to satisfy him and, hav- 
ing placed him tenderly on his bed of papyrus leaves, he 
soon fell into that strangely hushed sleep which I have 
often thought holds within itself the secret of Immortal 
life. 

But while the Scarab sleeps in his bed of Egyptian papyrus, 
I may thank all my good friends from whose letters I have 
quoted above and also those who forbid me to print their 
names, as well as others whose kind words I may place 
on record at some future time. Unto all I make my pious 
acknowledgments and impart my Patriarchal blessing; with 
all I share the mystic smile of the Scarabaeus, whose serenity 
is no way affected by the jocose reflections cast upon him. 
The Scarabaeus is teaching me something about the humor 
which pays — he's no fool about business, either, for more than 
two thousand years ago he was the companion of an Egyp- 
tian priest at Memphis, who drove a brisk trade in manu- 
scripts. 



Men are damned not for what they believe but for what 
they make-believe. 



The Papyrus is now read by two Catholic bishops, many 
Catholic priests and more Protestants ministers, Christian 
Scientists, Rabbis of the parent faith of Israel, believers in 
the New Thought, Buddhists, Agnostics and that unrelated 
body of thinkers whom I have heretofore described as the 
Church of Man. I do not mention these facts in a boast- 
ful spirit — I simply can not hide my gladness that the fel- 
lowship of liberality and intelligence is now wider than ever 
before in the world's history. We are living in the best 
time that has yet been known on this earth — and the King- 
dom of Truth is ever nearer! 



Only 50 copies of Benlgna Vcdia" have been printed on Strathmore 
Japan Vellum, at $8.00 each. The profit Is to the wise collector. 
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OUT OF THE EAST. 

Ameen Rihani, not so long ago of Brooklyn the Unblest 
and still freshly rehiembered of the thirsting Pleiades of 
Manhattan, sends me a message of love and peace from 
Lebanon the holy, where he takes his ease with a pair of 
Black Eyes beside him and the Syrian version of a stein at 
his elbow, amid the calm of the cedars. 'Tis a picture to rav- 
ish with envy the soul of a poor devil chained to a hopeless 
grind! All is well now with Ameen, happily reunited to the 
source of wisdom and poetry. Only in an occasional bad 
dream doth his affrighted ear catch the accursed clang of 
Brooklyn's cable cars and these with all the rest of western 
civilization he devotes with pious zeal to Eblis. Another 
draught at the fountain of poesy, another look into those 
Black Eyes which hold all that a wise man seeks to know of 
happiness — ^and the abhorred vision is gone. 

Not exclusive is Ameen in his regained felicity and con- 
tent, for he bids me come out and join him under the ce- 
dars — it never occurred to his poetic soul that, being a poet 
like himself, I might not have the Price. Indeed nothing 
could be more cordial than his invitation to share with him 
in the peace which this rude western world is impotent to 
give. Would I might drop all my cares and obey the kindly 
summons of my brother poet! 

Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus ridet! 

There sits Ameen, the thrice-fortunate, crowned with 
laurel, not unsolaced with love and happy in the three gifts 
of Abul-Ala — a rose, a bulbul and a jug of Omarian inspira* 
tion. And to me in my far distant and joyless scene, 
graced with no laurel, to whom the genial spirit of Omar 
spells only booze and for whom love signifies but a leaden 
Eros without wings — he sends this salutation, with which 
I would fain console myself: "I greet you with nothing 
less than a strip of sky, a bunch of stars, a corner of Al- 
Jannat, and a cloud of incense redolent of ambergris and 
musk!" 
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Happy, too happy AmeenI I return your greetings with 
a double measure of love, and I pardon you the slight mock- 
ery of your invitation — it was not in Syria you picked up 
that trick of irony. Salute my brother Hobeica for me when 
you shall be writing him at Cairo in the land of Egypt. 

P. S. If the recollection of a cocktail — ^that cold amber 
serpent with a ruby at its heart — should ever sting you in the 
peace of the cedars, think of me and be wise. Thou art now, 
oh my beatified brother, some six or seven thousand miles 
from hell — wouldst thou come back for a Manhattan? 



TO A PERSON IN UNION SQUARE. 

One W. W. Ellsworth is a clerk, or a sub-editor, or a copy- 
holder, or a chair-warmer, or a factotum, or something 
connected with the "Century" magazine. I know this be- 
cause he sends me a letter bearing the stamp of the "Cen- 
tury" company. For all I know, Mr. Ellsworth may be a 
stockholder, or even president of the company, giving orders 
to my friend Richard Watson Gilder. His name, with his 
letter, suggests an average sort of office man with a com- 
plexion like whey and a liver to match. I am sure that 
Ellsworth does not love a dollar any more than he loves his 
life. I know he can spell a little, for I have the proof of it 
before me, and he thinks he has literary taste because he 
is holding down a job at the "Century." 

This attenuated soul writes me that he could never like 
The Papyrus. I'm so glad I It's a matter of taste anyhow 
and the preference of Ellsworth would not flatter me. If I 
could successfully compete with Mrs. Wiggs and Lovey 
Mary and all the rest of those purveyors of pure literature, 
there would be no need to publish this magazine of indi- 
viduality. It would not be different from the "Century" — 
think of that, Mr. Gilder! Ellsworth would read me and 
quote me and so would all those average men of his sort, 
who wear their hair and their opinions alike and crease their 
trousers with the same deadly accuracy. And they would 
make me what is called in Union Square a success, putting 
upon my free forehead the sign of the Beast. For there 
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is a freemasonry of small souls in the world and it is much 
larger than the fellowship of noble spirits — ^it is also more 
influential in what Ellsworth calls the literary world, that 
world whose outlook is from Union Square. 

Society is organized for the benefit of the Ellsworths 
and they are reckoned safe men in business, with their cold 
narrow souls and their distrust of human nature. Such men 
are great in offices — perhaps even In the office of the "Cen- 
tury;" and you will find them taking the money for their 
share and leaving the "fame" to the poor author or editor. 
For in the business of publishing and authorship, more than 
in any other, it is always a marvel how the little men ride 
the big men. This is because the giants are weak in those 
lower faculties of cunning and calculation which make the 
whole capital of the Ellsworths. 

Do you think the profit of the publishing trade goes even 
to the authors whose names are much in the public eye and 
who sweat blood constantly in order to keep up their vogue I 
Nonsense! — it goes to some person of the Ellsworth type, 
who never wrote a line in his life and who has, very privately, 
a kind of caddish contempt for the whole literary business 
— excepting the money end of it. 

I need the money myself, but I do not feel that I need 
this Ellsworth — let him keep his thin soul within the smug 
portals of the "Century." 



Among persons whose lives touch at every point, there is 
often no communion of the soul for months and years. Were 
we to live only by the active life of the soul, our term would 
be as brief as that of the ephemera. 



Shakespeare erred in assigning only seven ages to man — 
they are at least seventy. Often we live through several in a 
single day — it all depends upon the kind of experience. 



We have printed 500 Copies of ** Benlgna Vena " on a superior Bngrlish 
paper, and 50 additional Copies on Vellum. All copies signed and num- 
bered by the author. Edition of guaranteed Integrity. 
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SHEEP AND GOATS. 

I wonder what the Lord will do about the bad people who 
are better than the good. I would not add to His embarrass- 
ments, but the theologians have left the matter unsettled and 
somebody must attend to it. And really I don't see how 
the thing is to be arranged, according to the received ideas 
— ^at least I'm sure that only God can do it. 

For myself, I have lived only one man's life, but it has 
been pretty well divided up in experience of the good and 
the bad, as these distinctions are commonly made. Some of 
the good have been good to me and more of the bad. Gen- 
erally speaking, I could have done without the good — ^would 
have had to do without them, rather — but I could not have 
done without the bad. 

They have succored me in need. 

They have visited me in the prison-house of sickness. 

They have cheered me in adversity and braced me up when 
I was falling down. 

They have given me love when I most wanted it and asked 
nothing in return. 

I owe my best hopes and my life itself to men who never 
have sat on the benches of the righteous. If these men must 
be damned, I should prefer to be damned with them — ^but we 
have put away the hellish belief in damnation. 

I have known common gamblers to keep their word bet- 
ter than men who wore the livery of religion. 

I have known kindness and charity, daily exhibited, among 
bad people, which I have rarely seen among respectable, 
church-going persons. 

I am not sure, but I suspect that a religion which makes 
us so comfortable about the world to come, is not the best 
cure for selfishness in this. 

The most smiling and conscienceless liars, the cold- 
est hearts, the strictest lovers of self, I have met with, were 
men who played close to religion. I do not say that re- 
ligion should bear the blame for men of this breed— I simply 
state my experience. It is only fair that I should also set 
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down here that I have known a smaller number of men who 
were not alone sincerely religious, but good to the core. 

Still, so far as the strictly human virtues are concerned, 
— generosity, charity, unselfishness, humanity, — I have seen 
far more of them among the bad than among the good peo- 
ple. I do not attempt to explain the contradiction — I merely 
state my personal experience. 

And whisper! — I know there is much good, too, among 
those poor women whom society has marked with a red 
stigma and who bear the burden of the world's shame. 
Kindness, and womanly pity, and forgiveness of injuries — 
oh such injuries, my brother! — and the sorrow of the lost 
and other sad sweet blossoms of pain that bloom like flow- 
ers amid the mire of their lives. But God will take note 
of these as of the finest wre.aths in the conservatory of 
virtue. . . . 

When I speak of the goodness which I have experienced 
at the hands of bad people, I do not refer to criminals (tho 
I have known much good also among this class) — I mean 
people on whom the strictly respectable church-going com- 
munity cast an eye askance. These people are somehow 
attainted and declassed by the fact of their separation from 
the orthodox community. Of course in our day such a dis- 
tinction is not of much importance, except in the smaller 
towns and cities where the religious interests are strong 
enough to make themselves felt in a social way and where, 
I am told, even business is carried on with an eye to the 
Lord's profit. In the larger cities, however, the people 
whom I have described as bad people are permitted to live 
their lives as they please. Tliere are very many of them in 
New York and they help to make that city the kindest and 
most charitable and the pleasantest to live in, of all the great 
cities of the world. However, the fact remains that they do 
not come up to the ruling notions as to respectability, re- 
ligious principles and what is called social standing. I dare 
not compare them with the "best people" of any community, 
because I have no personal knowledge as to what is covered 
by the phrase. 
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For myself, I should not care to live in a world of con- 
ventionally good people, with all the bad people excluded 
who have done so much for me. A minister's heaven is not 
my idea of Paradise and Father Dominic's version suits me 
no better. I have a poor notion that the Cosmos is larger 
than either scheme. Then, too> I had rather bum than be 
bored eternally. Not that I bear the least ill-will toward 
religion^ — ^if we didn't want it badly we wouldn't have so 
much of it. But such a world as I have fancied, given up 
wholly to the orthodox people, would be duller and more 
unbearable than the present one, lacking the class which 
furnishes most of the entertainment. However, there is no 
need to borrow trouble on so large a scale, for the good 
Lord, who is Himself a lover of variety and who perhaps 
would not care to be bored by a universal church picnic, 
has provided against this by making the existing satisfactory 
distribution of good and bad people. 

Still I wonder what He is going to do with the bad who 
are better than the good! 



Mr. Henry James is said to be in a stat at the 

prospect of his books becoming popular ii nerica. All 
his life Mr. James has aimed at being a prob i rather than 
a success, and now the advertising methods o« his American 
publishers may rob him of his most dearly prized distinction. 
The situation almost projects Mr. James as a humorist — 
which would cause him even a deeper pang. 



I have come nearly to forty year and have bothered my 
head much with books, yet I am as ignorant of many simple 
things as when a child. Still we are ready to fight and die for 
beliefs or opinions picked up at random in the space of a 
few years. Truly spoke the Preacher, all is vanity! 



If you want to live fifty yean longer, pay Ten DoUan to Join the So- 
ciety of the Papyrltes. 



Renew your Subicriptlon TO-DAY— to-morrow you'll forget It. 
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COLONEL INGERSOLL'S INFLUENCE. 

It is claimed by critics of shallow pedantry like Prof. H. 
T. Peck, that Colonel Ingersoll, being defective in scientific 
equipment as well as in exact scholarship, was unable to pro- 
duce such effects by his teaching as might otherwise have 
been feared by the orthodox. It seems to me the conten- 
tion is quite unsupported by logic or fact. True, Colonel 
Ingersoll was neither a Darwin nor a Huxley, neither a 
Tyndall nor a Spencer. He lacked the special training and 
scientific grasp of all these, as well as the searching erudition 
and ripened philosophic spirit of Ernest Renan, in our time 
the chief protagonist in the domain of liberal thought. But 
had Colonel Ingersoll been other than he was, it is doubtful 
if he would have achieved so distinct an effect. In mere 
scholarship he was at least equal, if not superior to, Thomas 
Paine, and he was no more unscientific than Voltaire. As a 
propagandist of liberal opinions, and as a living force, he 
was far greater than the former by virtue of the free play 
accorded to his > igorous and persuasive eloquence. That his 
influence ir way approaches that of Voltaire, is not a 
fact Wi... aands explanation. A stream can not rise 
higher thai ^ e source. The whole liberal movement may 
almost be st Ho have proceeded from the great Frenchman, 
whose porter^ous eminence remains secured to him alone. 

But if Ingersoll was neither scientific in a profound sense, 
rior cultured in a scholastic one, he was not the less mani- 
festly cut out for his work. He gave his audiences just what 
they expected to get and were glad to pay for— oratory, 
which it serves no purpose now to disparage and which, in 
spite of all disparagement, often rose to a noble height and 
strain. Wit that played like lambent lightning about the old 
structures of belief, showing many an obscure niche and 
cranny that, mayhap, had escaped the torches of earlier in- 
vestigators. Pathos that proved the poet in the orator and 
needed only a metrical expression — nay, sometimes uncon- 
sciously attained it. Humor that evinced this man's sympa- 
thetic touch with his fellow men and which not seldom won 
their regard when all the protean resources of his eloquence 
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had failed to persuade. Lastly, a gracious and noble pres- 
ence, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man ; 

and a voice whose thrilling organ melody it will long be the 
solace of many thousands to have heard. 

How much of the Colonel will live as a permanent influ- 
ence, is a grraver question than that of his influence upon his 
contemporaries. Liters scripts manet, and the Ingersollian 
word is, essentially, the spoken word. Most of his writings 
are cast in the form of speeches; were obviously written to 
be delivered as such. John Morley notes this as a sensible 
depreciation of a great part of Macaulay's brilliant work. 
The finer note addressed to the mental ear is more palpably 
lacking in the American. One sees this at once by turning 
from Colonel Ingersoll's speeches to the papers of his con- 
troversy with Gladstone. In these letters, Colonel Ingersoll 
displays a closeness of reasoning, a dialectic fence, an analytic 
subtlety which are quite foreign to his ordinary processes. 
The fact is, that Colonel Ingersoll, being a born pleader and 
skilled, moreover, in a long course of forensic training, 
adopted too much, perhaps, in his speeches, the lawyer's plan 
of making the most of the adversary's weak points. Hence, 
the brutality, at times, of Ingersoll's philippics against the 
Christian religion, and hence, also, the unlikelihood of their 
being permanently embodied in the canon of liberal faith. 
The keenness of the critical spirit was in Colonel Ingersoll; 
in its charity he was often wanting. 

Yet we may well believe that many a noble sentence, 
winged with the utmost felicity of speech, many a fine senti- 
ment, the fruit of his kindlier thought, many a tender word, 
spoken to alleviate the sorrow of death, will long remain. 
Even the literary critics, who make so small ado of the Col- 
onel's merits, may well envy him the noble essay on Shakes- 
peare, or the solemn and fitting tribute to Walt Whitman. 
And it may be that "so long as love kisses the lips of death/* 
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so long will men and women, in the nighted hour of gritt and 
loss, bless the name of him who touched the great heart of 
humanity in that high and unmatched deliverance at his 
brother's grave. . . . 

From a sunken Syrian tomb, long antedating the Christian 
era, Ernest Renan brushed away the dust and found inscribed 
thereon the single word, 

"Courage!" 



A man wants to know why I do not bring out The 
Papyrus on time, "Hke the other magazines." Because, kind 
Sir, this is not an "other magazine," and it is not gotten out 
by machine methods for the benefit of the waste-paper 
industry. The Papyrus is published twelve times a year, as 
the law requires, and whether it be two or three weeks be- 
hind the date printed on the cover, really makes no differ- 
ence — so long as we put the right kind of soul stuff into it. 
I do not believe a man could pray well if he had only a few 
minutes to catch a train — you can not hurry the soul — and in 
the bringing out of this little magazine we both labor and 
pray. 

For to us the making and sending forth of each number of 
The Papyrus are events fraught with hope and joy, with fear 
and anxiety — as every true birth should be. Something of my 
life I must believe passes into each number, something of 
good and bad; and when the little messenger goes forth at 
last, I would often wish to recall it and change many a 
printed word. 

Often, too, I feel as if we were saying a last farewell to it 
— as if we should never send it forth again. But this fear, 
which haunts us about everything we greatly love, stays 
never long at a time — and soon we are at the old task, for- 
getting the last number and looking only to the next. And 
I notice that a man grows stronger in his hope and courage 
as he strings the mile-stones behind him. 



The Papyrus has no agents except Its friends and subcribers. If you 
Uke the little magazine, send me the names of some friends of yours who 
might be glad to see It. 
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A POETS LETTER. 

The Papyrus in its wandering quest of the Elect meets with 
nearly every fashion of man that God has made and some in 
whose making it would like to believe that He had no hand. 
Many receive it with kindly welcome, bidding it God-speed 
and come again — ^these are the salt of the earth, the children 
of light by and through whom the free spirit has its being. 
Others reject it with curses and contumely, writing long let- 
ters to the Editor, full of hissing spite which they deem to be 
righteous anger; still others request him succinctly to go 
to hell. All is part of the game and I have no complaint to 
make of these persons. If it gives peace to any man's 
troubled spirit to tell me to go to hell, why let him do 
it — hell is the one supremely humorous idea that mankind 
has evolved. Great is Allah who has permitted such diversity 
among men and yet suffers the poor publisher to eat a crust 
in the hollow of His mighty hand! 

But every lot has its compensations and not the least of 
mine are the letters which come to me from unknown friends. 
Here, for example, in the last mail, is a message from a poet 
— a little gem of sanity and humor — and the poet himself, 
as you may judge from his verses printed elsewhere, one who 
deserves to be better known of the world: 

Gross Point, 111., Nov. 15, 1904. 
Dear Sir: — I cordially thank you for the sample copies of 
The Papyrus forwarded recently. Allow me — an obscure 
and, I trust, harmless poet — ^to step into the ranks of your 
subscribers, taking the place of that millionaire who has cut 
you out because he thinks you are a hater of the rich. I 
inclose money-order for $1.00. Also, as there is a painful 
scarcity of the "long green" in this vicinity, excepting of 
course the vegetation — (I have lived here, alone, in my little 
three-room cottage, for over four years, and my income 
hovers around $3 a week, which, however, suffices for health 
and happiness) — I should like to exchange my three books 
of verse, "Poems," $1.00; "Songs and Other Fancies," $1.00; 
"Frog Hollow Post Bag," $1.25, for a copy of your "Benigna 
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Vena," English paper, and I think that our mental offspring 
soon would be on more than nodding terms. But you can not 
insult me by utterly ignoring this last proposition — nothing 
can at this stage of the game. 

Sincerely yours, 

Henry D. Muir. 



FANTASY. 

Yes, dear, do you go on sending me those sweet messages 
full of praise, and hope, and inspiration, holding always be- 
fore me the Ideal, keeping me to the plane of my better 
self. I may not feel that I deserve a tenth part of your 
faith in me — ^no matter, some day I may be worthy of your 
praise. And even tho I should never reach the height of 
your appreciation, still the glory will be yours of having 
urged me to the endeavor. You are the height and I am 
the depth; you are the star shining in the Infinite and I the 
poor vainly aspiring worm on the earth below; yet in some 
fortunate hour I may be lifted to you. 

For we do not make the supreme effort of our souls for 
the many, but for the few, — nay, oftenest of all, for the One! 
When I am at my best you know well that I am writing for 
you alone; when I am at my worst, it is because I can not 
rise to the thought of you. Even so my soul is often silent 
for days, giving me no message from the Infinite, no hint of 
its kinship to the stars, no whisper of the life it led before this 
life and the life it shall lead after this. I sometimes think you 
are my soul! 

But help me — help me always, no matter how often and 
how far I may fall below your idea of me. Still reach me 
your kind hand which has power to save me from the last 
gulf; still say those words of grace and cheer for which I 
hunger the more, the more that I feel my unworthiness. I 
will read them over and over until I make myself believe that 
I really deserve them. Some day, be sure, I will utterly free 
myself from my baser self and live only for you. I will be 
your Sir Galahad and my strength of soul shall be as the 
strength of ten. I will dedicate every thought to you and I 
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will write for you alone — then must I at last be worthy of 
your praise in which the few or the many will have no part. 
I will no longer give out my truth to hire, or shame the 
Divinity in my breast, or care only to move the laughter of 
the crowd. I will write a book only for you, and you shall 
be here, as now, looking over my shoulder as I write, and 
giving me fresh inspiration whenever my thought fails. 
Neither the few nor the many shall ever see this book — ^it 
will be for you and me alone. We shall love it greatly for 
having written it together and because it will be forever 
sacred to us two. I have already thought of a title for this 
book — ^we shall call it the "Story of a Man who lost but 
afterward found his Soul." . . . 

Turn now your dear face to the light — for my lamp wanes 
and I have sat far into the night — ^that I may see the look of 
praise upon it that has cheered so many a task .of mine — that 
I may renew my worn spirit in the eternal peace of those 
calm eyes. 

Tell me — oh tell me the truth, I beseech you — gre you my 
sottt! 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Pace of Life 

Life cried to Youth, "I bear the cryptic key: 
I grant you two desires, but only two. 
What gifts have I to crown and comfort you?" 
Youth answered, *'I am blind and I would see; 
Open my eyes and let me look on thee." 
'Twas done: he saw the face of Life, and then 
Cried brokenly, "Now make me blind again!" 

— Edwin Markham. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The happiest of men would be he who could gather the 
flowers of love without the thorns. But the earth still waits 
for him. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Shall we send ** Benlgna Vena " direct to your friend ? Yon have only 
to write at, Inclosing $2.80 for the English paper or $8.00 for the 
Vellum. 
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Hygeia 

There is one goddess of the sacred hill 
That men may worship still — 

Hygeia, thou white of foot, thou bright of tress! 
There is one name beyond our profanation, 
One place to kneel and pour the clear libation 
In all heart-singleness. 



Beneath the limpid skies Thessalian, 
Lo, what world-caravan! 

Pale votaries of renounced gods, they come! 
No charm Circean now, no bacchic revel, 
Can stir the lip to mirth or lock dishevel: 
Unmoved they kneel and dumb; 

Lifting thy pearls, O goddess, 'gainst the sun, 
That thou mayest smile thereon; 

Quaffing each sanctioned drop that sparkling plays. 
A kindred voice they own, these voices many, — 
A kindred voice for praise, — nor praise thee any 
That chant not thus their praise: — 

"Thou sole lone goddess of the sacred hill 

That men may worship still — 
Hygeia, thou white of foot, thou bright of tress! 
That yet one name doth live for adoration. 
And yet one fane doth feel the poured libation, 
We can but kneel to bless! 

Hygeia, regnant! 
Behold, we kneel and bless!" 

— Henry D. Muir. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Love and truth are the most precious blessing^ in this life 
and even if we may not have them, we shall do well con- 
stantly to desire them. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

How to make your friend happy: Pill out the blank enclosed In this 
number and mall It to us with One Dollar— we will do the rest. 
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The Answer of the Rose 

The Sphinx and I sat in our little box at Romeo and 
Juliet. It was the first time she had seen the fairy-tale of 
passion upon the stage. I had seen it played once before — 
in Paradise. Therefore, I rather trembled to see it again in 
an earthly play-house, and as much as possible kept my 
eyes from the stage. All I knew of the performance — ^but 
how much was that! — was two lovely voices making love 
like angels; and when there were no words, the music told 
me what was going on. Love speaks so many languages. 

One might as well look. It was as clear as moonlight to 
the tragic eye within the heart. The Sphinx was gazing 
on it all with those eyes that will never grow old, neither 
for years nor tears; but though I seemed to be seeing noth- 
ing but an advertisement of Paderewski pianos on the pro- 
gramme, I saw it — O didn't I see it? — ^all. The house had 
grown dark, and the music low and passionate, and for a 
moment no one was speaking. Only, deep in the thickets 
of my heart, there sang a tragic nightingale that, happily, 
only I could hear; and I said to myself, "Now the young 
fool is climbing the orchard wall! Yes, there go'Benvolio 
and Mercutio calling him; and now — *he jests at scars who 
never felt a wound' — ^the other young fool is coming out 
on to the balcony. God help them both! They have no 
eyes — no eyes — or surely they would see the shadow that 
sings *Love! Love! Love!* like a fountain in the moon- 
light, and then shrinks away to chuckle 'Death! Death! 
Death!* in the darkness!** 

But, soft, what light from yonder window breaks! 

The Sphinx turned to me for sympathy — this time it was 
the soul of Shakespeare in her eyes. 

"Yes!" I whispered, "it is the Opening of the Eternal 
Rose, sung by the Eternal Nightingale!*' 

She pressed my hand approvingly; and while the lovely 
voices made their heavenly love, I slipped out my silver- 
bound pocket-book of ivory and pressed within it the rose 
which had fallen from my lips. 

The worst of a great play is that one is so dull between 
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the acts. Wit is sacrilege, and sentiment is bathos. Not 
another rose fell from my lips during the performance, 
though that I minded little, as I was the more able to count 
the pearls that fell from the Sphinx's eyes. 

It took quite half a bottle of champagne to pull us up to 
our usual spirits, as we sat at supper at a window where we 
could see New York spread out beneath us like a huge 
black velvet flower, dotted with fiery embroideries, sudden 
flaring stamens, and rows of ant-like fireflies moving in 
slow zig-zag processions along and across its petals. 

"How strange it seems," said the Sphinx, "to think that 
for every two of those moving double-lights, which we know 
to be the eyes of hansoms, but which seem up here nothing 
but gold dots in a very barbaric pattern of black and gold, 
there are two human beings, no doubt, at this time of night 
— two lovers, throbbing with the joy of life, and dreaming, 
heaven knows what dreams." 

"Yes," I rejoined; "and to them Tm afraid we are even 
more impersonal. From their little Broadway coracles our 
watch-tower in the skies is merely a radiant facade of glow- 
ing windows, and no one of all who glide by realizes that 
the spirited illumination is every bit due to your eyes. You 
have but to close them, and every one will be asking what 
has gone wrong with the electric lights." 

A little nonsense is a great healer of the heart, and by 
means of such nonsense as this we grew merry again. And 
anon we grew sentimental and poetic, but — ^thank heaven 1 
we were no longer tragic. 

Presently I had news for the Sphinx. "The rose-tree that 
grows in the garden of my mind," I said, "desires to blos- 
som." 

"May it blossom indeed," she replied; "for it has been 
fiowerless all this long evening; and bring me a rose fresh 
with all the dews of inspiration — no florist's flower, wired 
and artificially scented — no bloom of yesterday's hard-driven 
brains." 

"I was only thinking," I said, "apropos of nightingales 
and roses, that though all the world has heard the song of 
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the nightingale to the rose, only the nightingale has heard 
the answer of the rose. You know what I mean!'' 

"Know what you mean! Of course, that's always easy 
enough," retorted the Sphinx, who knows well how to be 
hard on me. 

**rm so glad," I ventured to thrust back; "for lucidity is 
the first success of expression: to make others see clearly 
what we ourselves are struggling to see, believe with all 
their hearts what we are jusf daring to hope, is — ^well, the 
religion of a literary man!" 

"Yes, it's a pretty idea," said the Sphinx, once more press- 
ing the rose of my thought to her brain; "and, indeed, it's 
more than pretty." . . . 

"Thank you!" I said humbly. 

"Yes, it's true — ^and many a humble rose will thank you 
for it. For, your nightingale is a self-advertising bird. He 
never sings a song without an eye on the critics, sitting up 
there in their stalls among the stars. He never, or seldom, 
sings a song for pure love, just because he must sing it or 
die. Indeed, he has a great fear of death, unless — you will 
guarantee him immortality. But the rose, the trusting little 
earth-born rose, that must stay all her life rooted in one spot 
till some nightingale comes to choose her — some nightin- 
gale whose song maybe has been inspired and perfected by a 
hundred other roses, which are at the moment pot-pourri — 
ah, the shy bosom-song of the rose." . . . 

Here the Sphinx paused, and added abruptly — 

"Well, there is no nightingale worthy to hear it!" 

"It is true," I agreed, "O trusting, little earth-born rose!" 

"Do you know why the rose has thorns?" suddenly asked 
the Sphinx. Of course I knew, but I always respect a joke, 
particularly when it is but half-born — humorists always pre- 
fer to deliver themselves — so I shook my head. 

"To keep off the nightingales, of course," said the Sphinx, 
the tone of her voice holding in mocking solution the words 
"Donkey" and "Stupid," — ^which I recognized and meekly 
bore. 

"What an excellent ideal" I said. "I never thought of it 
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before. But don't you think it's a little unkind? Far, after 
all, if there were no nightingales, one shouldn't hear so much 
about the rose; and there is always danger that if the rose 
continues too painfully thorny, the nightingale may go of! 
and seek, say a more accommodating lily." 

"I have no opinion of lilies," said the Sphinx. 

"Nor have I," I answered soothingly, "I much prefer roses 
—but ... but . . ." 

"But what?" 

"But — ^well, I much prefer roses. Indeed I do." 

"Rose of the World," I continued with sentiment, "draw 
in your thorns. I can not bear them." 

"Ah!" she answered eagerly, "that is just it. The nightin- 
gale that is worthy of the rose will not only bear, but posi- 
tively love, her thorns. It is for that reason she wears them. The 
thorns of the rose, properly understood, are but the tests of 
the nightingale. The nightingale that is frightened of the 
thorns is not worthy of the rose — of that you may be 
sure. . . ." 

"I am not frightened of the thorns," I managed to inter- 
ject 

"Sing then once more," she cried, "the Song of the Night- 
ingale." 
And it was thus I sang: — 

Rose of the World, a nightingale, 
A Bird of the World, am I, 

1 have loved all the world and sung all the world. 
But I come to your side to die. 

Tired of the world, as the world of me, 

I plead for your quiet breast, 
I have loved all the world and sung all the world — 

But — where is the nightingale's nest? 

In a hundred gardens I sung the rose, 

Rose of the World, I confess — 
But for every rose I have sung before 

I love you the more, not less. 
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Perfect it grew by each rose that died. 

Each rose that has died for you. 
The song that I sing — ^yea, 'tis no new song, 

It is tried — and so it is true. 

Petal or thorn, yea! I have no care. 

So that I here abide. 
Pierce me, my love, or kiss me, my love. 

But keep me close to your side. 

I know not your kiss from your scorn, my love. 

Your breast from your thorn, my rose, 
And if you must kill me — ^well, kill me, my love ! 

But — say *twas the death I chose. 

"Is it true?" asked the Rose. 

"As I am a nightingale," I replied; and as we bade each 
other good-night, I whispered: 
"When may I expect the Answer of the Rose?" 

— Richard Le Gallienne. 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

What Love Is 

Love is the essence of every existing thing the root of 
life; the recompense for death. 

It is the all-creative spark, the vital force of the universe. 
There is power to achieve in the mere utterance of the word 
— Love. I think God said: "I love the earth," and lo! the 
earth sprang into being. Love is the natural element of all 
things. The illimitable oceans of space are composed of the 
waters of Love. Whoever loves most widely and warmly 
is most in harmony with the universe. Love is the key to suc- 
cess. To love your work is to excel in it. To love observ- 
ingly and nobly any worthy object or aim is to eventually 
obtain and attain it. 

Love is at once an ecstasy and an agony. It is the bridge 
whereon we are compelled to walk continually to and fro, 
between heaven and hell, but ever back to heaven. 

When the bridge breaks or its timbers rot away, then are 
we precipitated into hell, and unable to find the door of 
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heaven again; for the only way to go is over the bridge of 
Love. 

He who loves greatly hates feebly. All strong emotions 
proceed from and derive their strength from Love. If Love 
uses his own force there is nothing left for Hate. It is only 
when Love grows indolent and sleeps, that Hate is enabled 
to steal his garments of strength and sally forth to do evil. 
But even then he has not his elder and divine brother's pow- 
er; for he was sired by man, and Love was fathered by God. 

God espoused Nothing, and said, I love, and Love was 
bom to rule the universe. Afterwards Nothing conceived 
by man and bore a misshapen creature, called Hate; but at 
one glance from the divine eyes of his nobly born brother, 
he falls vanquished at the feet of Love. 

To love is to become wise with the wisdom of ages, yet 
to become as a little child in humility and subjection. 

To love enables us to lead an army into the jaws of death, 
and to serve as a menial at the feet of one so loved. 

To love is to know happiness but not contentment, rap- 
ture but not peace, exhilaration but not satisfaction; for 
contentment means inertia, peace means stagnation, and 
satisfaction means satiety, and these three cannot exist where 
Love is. Love and action are co-existent, and where Love 
is there is no repose, but there is rest even in its rest- 
lessness, ecstasy in its misery, hope in its fear, joy in its 
sorrow, and sweet in its bitter. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

My learned friend. Dr. Isaac Hull Piatt, failed to discover 
a cipher in the works of Walt Whitman,— which must have 
been a cause of deep grief to him, — but all the same he has 
done a very good life of the poet. Perhaps the Doctor 
would get more fun out of his specialty if he would apply the 
cryptogram to the works of Horace Traubel, that unwearied 
son of Whitman and the Nine. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

To paid-up fttbicribers : The ■ubfcription blank Is not meant for you— 
past It on to aome one who mif ht« 
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Memento Mori 

When I watch the living meet 

And the moving pageant file 
Warm and breathing through the street 

Where I lodge a little while, — 

If the heats of hate and lust 
In the house of flesh are strong, 

Let me mind the house of dust 
Where my sojourn shall be long. 

In the nation that is not. 

Nothing stands that stood before: 
There revenges are forgot. 

And the hater hates no more. 



Lovers lying two and two 

Ask not whom they sleep beside, i 
And the bridegroom all night through 

Never turns him to the bride. 

—A. E. HOUSMAN. 



Saint Mark 

Re-enter the Sieur de Conte! 

Our gallant old friend makes as knightly a show as of yore 
when first he rode into the lists and pledged his fealty to the 
stainless Maid. But alas! his hair that rivaled the raven's 
wing for blackness, is now white as carded wool. Yet has 
that eye lost nothing of its old fire and the years have but 
fetched new strength and cunning to his hand. And me- 
thinks the Sieur fights with a tempered skill and a wary 
shrewdness that were not always his in the old days — by my 
halidom, I would not care to be that Holy Council at Rome, 
with such a champion pitted against me! For indeed the 
Holy Council may pow-wow as long or as short as may 
please their holiness — the world at the challenge of the Sieur I 
de Conte, has awarded the crown of saintship to Joan of ' 
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Arc. The living voice, the magic pen of the Sieur de Conte 
are worth all their musty raking from the past, are more 
than worth their pretended authority to decide the question. 
If the Holy Fathers have dropped the matter for the nonce, 
as nunor now declares, they have but done the thing that 
might have been expected of them. The Church is ever too 
wise to invite a defeat, too politic to issue a dead-letter, too 
strong in its divine right to surrender one jot on heretic 
compulsion. Besides, it is here to stay forever and shall it 
be moved for a chit of a girl who has been dead only a 
matter of five hundred years? — tut, tut, — there is always 
plenty of time! . . . 

The Sieur de Conte (otherwise Mark Twain) in all that 
he has written on the subject, has failed to point out one 
extraordinary fact with regard to Joan of Arc. I am glad 
that he has left it to me. It is this: Since that fearful day 
in Rouen when she was led to her martyrdom by fire, she 
has been the glory of the faith and the shame of the Church. 
That is why she has waited so long for the formal warrant of 
saintship. That is why the Devil's Advocate has so far 
prevailed to deny her on earth the crown she wears in 
Heaven. That is why the Church, unless moved to it by po- 
litical reasons, will never canonize her. 

Do not think this a musty old question which interests 
only a few droning priests sitting in a back room of the 
Vatican, and here and there a poetic idealist like the Sieur 
de Conte. By no means! — it is a question as vital as the 
fame of the Maid herself, calling forth champions and an- 
tagonists in every age. It is a plague-sore in the side of 
the Church — put your finger there! It never has been set- 
tled because it never could and never can be settled to the 
credit of the Church. Also I believe it is bound up with the 
eternal question of liberty, in whose holy cause the Maid 
fought and suffered. 

Joan of Arc was done to death by the priests and theo- 
logians of the day, urged on by the civil power in the hands 
of her French and English enemies. I am aware that her 
death is not chargeable, in a direct sense, to the Church, and 
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it is deemed likely by Lamartine that she would have been 
saved had she known enough to appeal directly to Rome. I am 
aware that, short of canonization, the Church has done what 
it could to make amends to the memory of Joan of Arc. To 
give her the crown of saintship now, would not restore the 
credit of the Church, but would rather irreparably damage 
it in the eyes of the world. For the two or three hundred 
priests and theologians who judged the Maid, as well as the 
godly men of the Inquisition of Paris who damned her as 
a child of the Devil, were in loyal communion with the 
Church, and were, in fact part of its machinery. Still it is 
certain that the Church, in its true representative and execu- 
tive character, did not incur the guilt and odium of Joan's 
death. But the whole system arrogating divine powers and 
claiming the right to draw supernatural warrants, was in- 
volved in the trial and murder of the Maid; was judged by 
the measure with which it meted to her; and is now of a truth 
dead forever to the more enlightened part of mankind. The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of liberty! . . . 

A certain set of apologists on behalf of the Church try to 
cast all the blame of Joan's persecution and death on the 
English. To be sure, the English had the best right to hate 
her and to seek her destruction, for had she not beaten them 
in many battles and all but driven them out of the fair land 
of France, which they had come to regard as their own? 
But let us be fair; her own countrymen shared to the full 
in the guilt and the shame of her death — nothing can clear 
them of that! Besides, we are not to forget that both French 
and English were in that day of the same religious faith. 
Not a single heretic took part in the proceedings against 
Joan, from the holy clerics of the Inquisition of Paris which 
pronounced anathema upon her, to Bishop Cauchon, that 
zealous prototype of Fouquier Tinville, who sought her 
blood openly and thirsted for it with an eager relish that 
shocked even his fellow judges; or the rude soldiers who 
kept guard ^a}HfUn her cell and probably caused her as much 
anguish, at times, as the threat of the fire. They were all 
children of the One True Faith and the stain of her inno- 
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cent blood is upon every one o! them, French and English. 
Make no mistake. about that! 

Indeed we can not go astray as to the facts and these 
themselves can not be twisted to the purposes of special 
pleading, for the whole plan of the murder of Joan of Arc, 
the carefully marked steps by which it was relentlessly car- 
ried out, the heroic but ineffectual struggles of the victim, 
the unspeakable devices resorted to in order to circumvent 
and destroy her, the pitiless, unhalting purpose of her prose- 
cutors, marked as with a pencil of red, are laid bare to us by 
the sworn testimony of eye witnesses, with a fullness of de- 
tail and a veracity of statement which leave hardly a ques- 
tion to be asked or a doubt to be solved. It is all there — 
the conspiracy of power, learning and holiness (God save 
the mark!) against one helpless, ignorant, innocent girll 
We see the suavely ferocious Cauchon pressing her 
with both his holy hands toward the scaffold — he was ex- 
communicated some years afterward, but it didn't save the 
Church's credit. We see that formidable array of priests set- 
ting the utmost skill of their wits, the deepest resources of 
their cunning, against a simple country girl who could 
neither read nor write a name which is now one of the best 
known on the earth; trying by every art of casuistry to wrest 
or surprise from her an admission that should send her to 
the flames. 

Let us be just: they were not all equally guilty, not all 
equally intent on the slaughter of the innocent lamb before 
them. Not one was as bad as the monster Cauchon, and, to 
be strictly fair even to that consecrated beast, not one had 
Cauchon's motive — ^but the fact does not save the Church's 
credit. Some of these priests had kind hearts and would 
gladly have sent the child home to her mother; but they 
lacked the power. Besides, they were captives themselves, 
bound hand and foot with the fetters of superstition, and 
devil-bom lunacy, misnamed religious fervor, and mon- 
strous ignorance, and mythic fears of hell and darkness, 
chrisomed and holy-watered into a pretence of light and 
knowledge— my, they were cowering slaves, bmnded and 
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obedient to the lash, and she standing free and enfranchised 
in her chains! 

Tho I am the first to call attention to the matter, there 
are many points of likeness between the trial of Jesus Christ 
and the trial of Joan of Arc. They were both sold for a 
price of silver. Both were martyrs of liberty. Both per- 
ished through a combination of forces political and priestly. 
Christ had Caiaphas; Joan had Cauchon, something the 
worst of it. The chief accusers, the head prosecutors of each 
were priests, and as the Jews cried out at the trial of 
Jesus, "His blood be upon us and upon our children!"^ 
so might the priests have cried out at the condemnation of 
Joan, "Her blood be upon us and upon the Church!" It is 
there yet! — ^the excommunication of Cauchon and the rever- 
sal of the judgment have not removed it. Something more 
will have to be done ere that Great Wrong can be righted. 

But having shown the great similarity marking the trials 
of Jesus Christ and Joan of Arc, I now wish to call atten- 
tion to a most striking point of unlikeness, which is even 
more suggestive than the resemblance noted. It is this: 
Among the judges of Joan of Arc — priests as they were or 
deemed themselves to be, of the Christ of love and mercy 
— ^there was none so merciful as Pontius Pilate, whose mem- 
ory is not held in much honor by the Christian world: 
not one had the courage or the humanity to wash his hands 
of the intended murder. Some desired it, out of their blind 
ignorance and cruel fanaticism; many no doubt regretted 
it, as a severe but salutary act of faith; all consented to it! The 
responsibility is thus landed squarely where it belongs, on the 
official religion which was then in league with the secular 
arm. If there had been the least available doubt as to that 
— if the damning record were not there in black and white, 
attested by the solemn oaths of so many witnesses of or par- 
ticipants in the trial— the Church would long ago for her 
own credit have granted the saintship of Joan of Arc, and 
today the altars of the Maid of Orleans would flame in a 
hundred lands. But perhaps, since the Eternal Church does 
not count years as men count them, it is yet some ages too 
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soon to raise an altar to the Second Great Martyr of Lib- 
erty. And maybe this is a fortunate thing both for Liberty 
and the Maid, for on the day that the Church makes Joan of 
Arc wholly her own, on that day she will step down from 
the unexampled place she has so long held in the love and 
pity and worship of mankind. Such a consummation would 
not, I am sure, be agreeable to her leal knight and devoted 
champion, the Sieur de Conte Mark Twain. 

In the wide court of Heaven, on any of these fine days 
you may see — if God has given you sight above your eyes — 
a Maid who has been a maiden now during full five hun- 
dred years. Her hair is the color of the corn-silk at har- 
vest-time and her eyes of the early forget-me-not. She is 
slender as of old when clad in shining armor and mounted 
on her milk-white steed, she led the long dispirited warriors 
of France to victory or upheld her wondrous standard at the 
coronation of her King. Often she may be seen leaning 
over the crystal battlements, chin on hand and looking down 
with pensive gaze on France, and Orleans, and Domremy, 
and Rouen whence her soul, like a white dove, ascended 
in the flame of her country's cruel ingratitude. 

But sometimes she turns her glance from scenes like 
these, charged with sweet or terrible memories, and looks 
down with loving intentness toward a certain spot of earth 
where an old white-haired man raises eyes of love and almost 
worship to hers. "They see and salute each other — oh, be 
sure of that! The old man was many years younger when 
they first became acquainted, but the Maid is always the 
same age, for they grow no older in Heaven. Who shall 
explain the spell (since the Sieur de Conte will not confess 
his dreams) that has joined in a perfect love and understand- 
ing these two children of Nature, separated by the difference 
of race and the shoreless gulf of five hundred years? Who 
can but wonder at the enchanting touch of a white hand from 
out the past which has turned the bold scoffer and jeerer, the 
wild man of the river and the mining camps, into such a 
knight as was rarely seen in the most gracious days of chiy- 
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airy? And to see him now when he should be taking the 
rest he has so gloriously earned, still eager to do battle in 
her cause, daring the world to the onset, fighting for her 
with the passionate heart of youth, pleading for her with a 
burning zeal as if in the five centuries that have rolled away 
since her death, no other cause worthy to be named with hers 
has appealed to the award of sword or pen — ^to see this 
rightly and with eyes cleared for the perception of that 
Truth which is the only thing really precious in the world, 
— ^is to rejoice at the finest spectacle that has been given to 
the wondering eyes of men in our day. 

Whether the brave old knight will yet win the whole world 
over to her side I can not say, tho I think he will, if he be 
given time enough; and at any rate, he has already made 
sure of all kind and feeling hearts. I believe his devotion 
to Joan of Arc is the finest and most ideal poem of our 
age — ^an age, to be sure, which has known too little poetry, 
and which has never thought of looking to the Sieur de 
Conte to supply it. And I believe, further, that the Book 
of the Ideal contains the story of no love more pure and 
beautiful than this which unites the Old Man and the Maid. 

Michael Monahan. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The religion that promises a bright, warm, comfortably 
upholstered heaven will always be held by the majority of 
mankind. Liberalism has hitherto failed because it has not 
been able to meet the bid — that is the whole argument. 
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YOU know that Christmas is not the only time 
for giving, nor are the most precious gifts 
those of great price. Emerson says, "// is 
a coldy lifeless business when you go to the shops to 
buy" me something,'' 

Can you make your Friend abetter offering, 
than one which shall come to him for each of the 
twelve months of the year, keeping freshly green 
the memory of your love and thoughtfulness ? 

One Dollar will purchase a year's subscription 
to The Papyrus, which will then come as a pleas- 
ant remembrance all the year to your Friend or 
Loved One. 

Write His or Her name on the Card herewith 
enclosed ; mail the Card to us, with One Dollar, 
and your All- Year Gift will begin with this issue 
of The Papyrus. 
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The defense of Judas Iscariot, which was written some 
years ago by William Wetmore Story, and published under 
the title, "A Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem," is at once a 
beautiful and forceful piece of literary construction in blank 
verse, written in a deep and sympathetic vein of religious 
appreciation, and a most ingenious plea for the honesty of 
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and no tender word or offer of the Price will tempt 
them back — in other words, you can't get a copy of 
those issues for love or money. 

I now make this Offer: Send Two Dollars which 
will entitle you to one year's subscription to THE PA- 
PYRUS dating from the receipt of your money, and 
TEN BACK NUMBERS of the Magazine, in- 
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above Mated this Offer can not hold long. 

Just fill out this form ind mail it TO-DAY: 
MICHAEL MONAHAN, 

SOMERVILLB, N. J. 
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THE PAPYRUS and TEN BACK NUMBERS as 
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you want something besides Words, Words, Words, 
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Note : The Papyrus is edited by a man in earnest 
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A MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUALITY 
Edited by Michael Monahan 



The Papyrus has none of the Stock Features of the 
Other magazines, which make them All so fearfully Alike. 

It does not propose to review the Futile Fiction of the 
hour. 

It is for people who want to get away from the Eternal 
Trite — who are sick and tired of Canned Literature — who 
demand Thinking that is born of the Red Corpuscle. 

It is also intended for persons who are Young enough 
to Understand and all others who do not easily get into a 
Panic for some one to Blow out the Light. 

The Editor of The Papyrus is a Free Agent — ^which 
means that he is not controlled by Officious Friends, Adver- 
tising Patrons, or any other Influence subversive of the 
Chosen Policy of this Magazine. 

Briefly, that policy is — 

Fearless thinking and Honest writing. 

Hatred of Sham and Fake under whatever forms they 
may appear, 
- The American ideal. 

The true literary spirit. 

And a sane Philosophy of Life helping us all to bear our 
burden. 



If you would like This Kind of a Magazine, subscribe 
Now — the rate is One Dollar a Year, in advance. 
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the winds come roaring and braving, 
And the world lies waste and drear, 
And the Winter's wrath goes raving 
Across the buried Year. 

And my heart is sad with the sorrow 

Of a world so dead and sere, 
And little I hope for the morrow, 

Tho it bring the Glad New Year, 

Yet often the winds came roaring, 

Aye, often the world lay drear, 
But always the Summer was storing 

Her joy for the Glad New Year. 

M. M. 
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